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11. Nhat uſe theſegeneral Max- 
im have. 

12. Maxim, If care be not ta- 


ken int he uſe of Words, may 


prove Contradittions. 
13. Inſtance in Vacuum. 


14. They prove net the Exiſtence 


of Things wit hout us. 
15. Their Application dangerous 
about complex Ideas. 
36-18. Inſtance in Man. 


19.Liitle uſe of theſe Maxims 


in Profs where we have 

clear and diſtinct Ideas. 

26.Their Uſe dangerous where 
our Ideas are confuſed. 


— 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of rrifling Propoſitions. 

r 1 

1. Some Propoſitions bring no 
Increaſe to our Knowlcage. 


2,3. As, Firſt, Identical Propo- 


tions. 

4. Secondly, ben a part of any 
complex Idea is predicated 
of the whole. 


5. As part of the Definition of 


the Term defined. 
6. Inſtance Man and Palfry. 
. 7. For this teaches but the Sig- 
nification of Words. 
8. But no real Knowledge. 
9. General Propoſitionsconcerne 


ing Subſtances, are often | 


| z rifling 0 
10. And why. 
ki, Thirdly,Uſing Word, varie 


* ouſly, is trifing with t hem. 


12. Marks of Verbal propoſi- 


tions. Firſt, Predication in 
abſtract. 8 


13. Secondly, A part oft he De- 


fFnit ion predicated of any 
Term. 


CHAP. IX. 


Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 
SRU 0 : 
1. General certain Propoſiti- 
ons concern not Exiſtence, 
2. A threefold Knowledge of 
Exiftence. 
3- Our Knowledge of our own 
Exiſtence is intuitive. 


CHAP. X. 


| Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence 
D 


O 
SECT. | 


I. We are capable of knowing 
certainly, that there js 4 
OD. 


2. Man knows that be bimſelf 
is. 0 
3. He knows alſo, that nothing 
cannot produce aBeing there- 
ore ſomething Eternal. 
4+ That eternal Being muſt be 
moſt Powerful. 
5. And moſt knowing. 
6. And therefore GOD. 
7- Our Idea of a moſt perfect 
Being, not the ſole Proof of 
s GOD | 


8. Something from Eternity. 

9. Two ſorts of Beings, Cogi- 
tative and Incogitative. 

10. Incogitative Being cannot 
produce @ Cogitative. 


11, 43: Therefore there has been 


an eternal Wiſdom. 


13. Me- 


ce 


13. Whether material or no. 
14. Not material. Firſt, be- 
cauſe every Particle of Mat- 
ter is not cogitatiwe. 

15. Secondly, One Particle a- 
lone of Matter, cannot be 
cagit ative. | 

16. Thirdly, A Syſtem of inco- 
girative Matter, cannot be 
cogit ative. | | 

17. Whether in Motion or at 
Reſt. 

18, 19. Matter not co-eternal 
with an eternal Mind. 


. 


Of the Knowledge of the Exiſtence 
of other Things. 


SECT: 


1. Is tobe had only by Senſa- 
tion. d | 
2. Inſtance Whiteneſs of this 
Paper. ” 
3. This, tho' not ſo certain as 
Demonſtration, yet may be 
call d Knowledge, and proves 
the Exiſtence of Things 
without us. 
4. Firſt, becauſe we cannot 
have them but by the Inlet 
of the Senſes. 


5. Becauſe an Idea from actual! 
Senſation, and another from 


Memory are very diſtinct 
Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain, 
which Accomp anies actual 
Senſation, Accompanies not 
the returning of thoſe Ideas 
without the external Ob- 
Jets». - | 

7. Fourthly, Our Senſes aſſiſt 
one another's Teſtimony of 
the Exiſtence of outward 
Things. | 
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8. This certainty is as great 
as our Condition needs. 


9. But reaches no farther than 
actual Senſation. 


10. Folly to expect Nemonſtra- | 


tion in every thing 


11. Paſt Exiſtence is known by 7 


Memory. 

12. The Exiſtence of Spirits not 
knowable. 

13. Particular Propoſitions con- 

cerning Exiſtence, are knows 

able. | 

14. And general Propofitions 
concerning abſtract Ideas. 


* 


CHAP. XII. 


. Of the Improvement of our 
Knowledge. 
SECT. 


1. Knowledge is not from Max- 
im. | 


2.The Occaſion of that Opinion. 


3. But from the comparing 
clear and diſtinct Ideas. 

4. Dangerous to build upon 
precarious Principles. 

F. This no certain way te 
Truth. | 

6. Fut to compare clear com- 


pleat Ideas under fteddy © 


Names. | 
7. The true Method of aduan- 
cing Knowledge, is by con- 
ſidering cur abſtract Ideas. 
8. by whirh Morality alſo may 
be made clearer. 
9. But Knowledge of Bodies 


is to be improved only by 


Experience. 

10. This may procure us Conve 
nience, not Science. 

11. V are fitted for moral 


Knowledge, and natural 


Improgyments. 
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12. But muſt beware of Hypo- 
theſes and wrong Principles. 
13. The true wſe of Hypotheſes. 
14. Clear and diſtinct Ideas with 
ſettled Names, and the find- 
ing of thoſe which ſhew their 
Agreement, or Diſagree- 
ment, are the ways to en- 
large our Knowledge. 
15. Mat hematicks an Inſtance 


F it. 


C HAP. XIII. 


Some other Conſiderations concern= 
ing our Knowledge. 
SECT. 41 St 
1. Our Knowledge partly ne- 
ceſſary, partly voluntary. 
2. The Application voluntary ; 
but we know as Things are, 
not as we pleaſe. 
3. Inſtances in Number. 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Judgment. 
SECT. | : 
1. Our Knowledge being ſhort, 

we want ſomething elſe. 

2. What uſe to be made of this 
twilight Eſtate. | 

3. Judgment ſupplies the want 
of Knowledge. 

4. Judgment is the preſuming. 


Things to be ſo, without 


perceiving it. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 
RS terms 


1. Probability is the Apprar- 
ance of Agreement upon fal. 
lible Profs. 5 


2. It is to ſupply the want of 
Knowledge. 

3. Being that which makes us 
preſume things to be true, 
before we know em to be ſo. 

4. The Grounds of Probability 
are two ; Conformity with 
our own Experience, or the 
Teſtimony of others Experi- 
ence. | 

5. Inthis all the Agreements, 
pro and Con, ought to be 


examined, before we come 


to a Fudgment. 
6. They being capable of great 
Variety. 


nn. oe 


HAT. WWI. 
Of the Degrees 0 4 fut. 
py. I afe 


I, Our Aſſent ought to be re- 
gulated by the Grounds of 
Probability. 


2. Theſe cannot always be all 


actually in View, and then 
we muſt content our ſelves 
with' the Remembrance that 
we once ſaw Ground for 
ſuch a Degree of Aſſnt. 

3. The ill Conſequence of this, 
if our former Judgment 
were not rightly made. 

4+ The right uſe of it, is mu- 
tual Charity and Forbear- 
ance. 


5. Probability is eit her of mat- 


ter of Fact or Speculation. 

6. The Concurrent Experience 
of all other Men with ours, 
produces Aſſurance ap- 
proaching to Knowledge. 

7. Unqueſtionable Teſtimony 
and Experience, for the moſt 
part, produce Confidence. 

8. Fair Teſtimony, and the Na- 

ture 
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ture of the thing indifferent, 


produces alſo confident Be- 


life. | 

9. Experience and Teſtimonies 
claſhing, infinitely wary the 
Degrees of Probability. 

10. Traditional Teſtimonies, the 

farther removed, the leſs 
their Proof. 1 


11. Yet Hiſtory is of great Uſe. 
12. In things which Senſe can- 


not diſcover, Analogy is the 
great Rule of Probability. 
13. One Caſe where contrary 
Experience leſſens not the 
Teſtimony. 
14. The bare Teſtimony ef Re- 
velation is the higheſt Cer- 
tainty. | : 


A 


CHAP. XVI. 
0 Reeſon. 


8 | 


I. Various Significations of 
the word Reaſon. 

2. Wherein Reaſoning conſiſts. 

3. Its four Parts. 

4. Syllogiſm not the great In- 

ſtrument of Reaſon. i 

5. Helps little in Demonſtra- 
tion, leſs in Probability. 

6. Serves not to encreaſe our 
Knowledge, but fence with it. 

Other helps ſhould be ſought. 

8. WeReaſon about Particulars. 

9. Firſt, Reaſon fails us for 
want of Ideas. 


10. Secondly, Becauſe of obſcure 


and imperfe& Ideas. 

11. Thirdly, For want of In- 
termeadiate Ideas. 

12. Fourthly, Becauſe of wrong 
Principles. 

13. Fifthly, Becauſe of doubt. 
ful Terms. | 


14. Our hig beſt Degree of 
Knowledge is intuitive 
without reaſoning. 


15. The next is Demonſtration 


by reaſoning. 755 
16. To ſupply the Narrowneſs 
of this, we have nothing 
but Judgment upon proba- 
ble Reaſoning. 
17. Intuition, Demonſtration, 
Judgment. 


18. Conſequences of Words, and 


Conſequences of Ideas. | 
19. Four ſorts of Arguments: 
Firſt, Ad Verecundiam. 
20. Seconaly, Ad Ignorantiam. 
21. Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 
22. Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 
23. Above, contrary, and ac- 

cording to Reaſon. 
24. Reaſon and Faith not op- 
poſite. 


SECT. 


— 


CHAP. XVIII. 


of Faith and Reaſon, and their 


diſtinct Provinces. 


1. Neceſſary to know their 
Boundaries. | 
2. Faith and Reaſen what, as 
contra diſtinguiſbed. 
3+ No new ſimple Idea can be 
convey d by traditional 
Revelation. | 


4. Traditional Revelation may 


make us know Propoſitions 


| knowable alſo by Reaſon, | 


but not with the ſame Cer- 
tainty that Reaſon doth. 

5. Revelation cannot be ad- 
mitted againſt the clear 
Evidence of Reaſon, 


6. Traditional Revelation 


much leſs. 
7. Things above Reaſon. 
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8. Or not contrary to Reaſon, 
if revealed, are Matter of 

Faith, 

9. Revelation, in Matters 
where Reaſon cannot judge, 
or but probably, ought to 
be hearkened to. ; 

10. In matters where Reaſon 
can afford certain Knom- 
leage, that is to be heark- 
ened to. | 

11. If the Boundaries be not ſet 
between Faith and Reaſon, 
no Enthuſiaſm, or Extra- 
vaganc) in Religion can be 
contradicted. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Enthuſiaſm. 
SECT | 


1. Love of Truth neceſſary. 

2. 4 Forwarantſ; to dictate, 
whence. A 

3. Force of Enthuſiaſm 

4. Reaſon and Revelation. 

5. Riſe of Enthuſiaſm. 

6, 7. Enthuſiaſm. 

8, 9. Enthuſiaſm miſtaken for 

ſeeing and feeling. 


10. Enthaſiaſm how to be diſ- 


covered. g 
11. Enthuſiaſm fails of Evi - 


dence, that the Propoſition 


is from G0 D. 

12. Hrmneſs of Perſuaſion, no 
Proof that any Propoſition 
is from G OO. 

13. Light in he Mind, what. 

14. Revelation muſt be judged 
by Reaſon. _ 

15. Belief no Proof of Revela- 
tion. 


n 
of wrong Aſſnt, or Error. 
ECT. 
1. Cauſes of Error. 


2. Firſt, want of Proofs. 
3. Obj. What ſhall become of 


thoſe who want them, an- 


ſwered. wy 
4+ People hinder d from enquiry. 


5. Secondly, Want of Skill tio 


uſe them. 
6. Thirdly, Want of Will to 
uſe them. 


7. Fourthly, Wrong Meaſures 
of Probability, whereof. 
8. 10. Firſt, Doubt ful Propoſiti- 
ons taken for Principles. 
T 1.Secondly, Receiv dHypot heſis 
12.Thirdlz, Predominant Paſſions. 
13. Ihe means of evading Proba- 
bilities. Firſt, Suppoſed 
Fallacy. | 
14. Secondly, Suppoſed Argu- 
ments for the contrary. 
15. What Probabilities deter- 
mine the Aſſent. 
16, Where it is in our Power 
to ſuſpend it. 
17. Fourthly, Authority. 
18. Men not in ſo many Errors 
as is imagined. 


* * ha ah. Fee 8 4 i. 
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CHAP. XII. 
Di viſion of the Sciences. 
SECT; . 
I. Three ſorts. 


2. Firſt, Phyſica. : 
3. Secondly, Practica. 
4. Thirdly, Tncucſex n. 


5. This is the ſirſt Diviſion of | 


the Objects of Knowledge. 
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enough for the Perfection of Language, that 
Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be 


OF. 
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Humane Underſtanding. 
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BOOK III. 
„ 
Of Woras, or Language in General. 
9. 1. OD having deſigned Man for £ 5 
| ſociable Creature, made him not Man fited to 


only with an Inclination, and un- 2 Ae 8 
Lder a neceſſity to have Fellowſhip _* a, 


| with thoſe of his own Kind ; but furniſhed him alſo with 


Language, which was to be the great Inſtrument, and com- 
mon 'Tye of Society. Man theretore had by Nature his Or- 
gans ſo faſhioned, as to be fit to frame articulate Surnds, 


which we call Words. Burt this was not enough to produce 
Language; for Parrots, and ſeveral other Birds, will be taught 
to make articulate Sounds diſtinct enough, which yet, by no 


means, are capable of Language. 3 
F. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it 
was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able to 
uſe theſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptious; 
and to make them ſtand as Marks for the Ideas within his own 


To make them 


Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
Thoughts of Mens Minds be convey'd from one to another. 


F. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make 
Words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not 


neral Signs. 


ſo made uſe of, as to comprehend ſeveral particular Things: 


For the Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their 
Uſe, had every particular thing need of a diſtin&t Name to be 
| re | ſigniſied 


Vol. II. 
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Signs of Ideas. ? 
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2 Mords or Language in General. 
ſignified by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had 
yet a farther Improvement in the Uſe of general Terms, 
whereby one Word was made to mark a Multitude of parti- 
cular Exiſtences : Which advantageous uſe of Sounds was 
obtained only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made 


Signs of. 'Thoſe Names becoming general, which are made 


to ſtand for general Nleas, and theſe remaining particular, 
where the Fleas they are uſed for are particular. 


To make ge- 


nerat Seer, Ideas, there be other Words which Men make 


uſe of, not to fignify any Idea, but the want or 
abſence of ſome Ideas _—_ or complex, or all Ideas toge- 
ther; ſuch as are Nil in Latin, and in Engliſh, Jgnorance 
and Barrenneſi. All which negative or privative Words, can- 
not be {aid properly to belong to, or fignify no Ideas; For 


then they would be perfectly ee Sounds: but they 


relate to poſitive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence. 
C. 5. It may alſo lead us a little towards the 
Word: alti- Original of all our Notions and Knowledge, if 
mately deri. we remark, how great a Dependance our Fords 
ved frm * have on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe, 
2 be of which are made uſe of to ftand for Actions and 
e elend. Notions quite remov'd from Senſe, have their 
_ riſe ſrom thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas are tranſ- 


ferred to more ahſtruſe Significations, and made to ſtand 


for Ideas that come not under the Cognizance ot our Senſes; 


v. g. to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, Adhere, Conceive, 
Inſtill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranquility, Ec, are all Words 
taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and apply'd to 
certain Modes of Thinking. FSyirit, in its primary Significa- 
tion is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger: And I doubt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ſhould find, in all 
Languages, the Names, which ſtand for Things that fall not 
under our Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible 
Ileas. By which we may give ſome kind of gueſs, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled their 
Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Languages ; and how 
Nature even in the naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to 
Men the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge : 
Whilſt, to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Ideas, that 
cime not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words 


from ordinary known Teas of Senſation, by that means to 


make others the more eaſily to conceive thoſe Operations they 
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6.. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for 
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experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible 


Appearances; and then when they had got known and | 


agreed Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their 
own Minds, they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known 
by Words, all their other Ideas; fince they could conſiſt of 
nothing, but either of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the 
inward Operations of their Minds about them ; we having, as 


has been proved, no Ideas at all, but what originally come 
either from ſenſible Objects without, or what we feel within 


our ſelves, from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, of 
which we are conſcious to our ſelves within. | 

g. 6. But to underſtand better the Uſe and | 
Force of Language, as ſubſervient to Inſtruction Diſtribution. 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to confider, : 

Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, 
are immediately applied. 5 - 

Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and 
ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that fingle Thing; but 
for Sorts and Ranks of Things, it will be neceſſary to confi- 
der, in the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you 


rather like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of 
Things are; wherein they conſiſt; and how they come to be 


made. Theſe being (as they ought) well looked into, we 
ſhall the better come to find: the right uſe of Words; the 
natural Advantages and Defects of Language; and the Re- 


medies that ought to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniences 
of Obſcurity or Uncertainty in the Signification of Words, 


without which, it is impoſſible to Diſcourſe with any clear- 
neſs, or order, concerning Knowledge: Which being con- 
verſant about Propoſitions, and thoſe moſt commonly univer- 
{al ones, has greater Connection with Words, than perhaps is 
ſuſpectet. N 

| Theſe Conſiderations therefore, ſhall be the matter of the 
following Chapters. 


Ks. 28 CHAP. 


? 


CHAP. I. 
Of the Stenification of Words. 
: §. I. N AN, though he have great Variety 
Wards are | 


ſenſible Signs 
neceſſary for 
Communicati- 
on. 


| others, as well as himfelf, might 
receive Profit and Delight ; yet they are all 
within his own Breaſt, invifible, and hidden from 
others, nor can of themſelves be made appear. 
The Comfort and orange of Society, not being to be had 
without Communication of Thoughts, it was neceſſary, that 
Man ſhould find out ſome external ſenfible Signs, whereby 

thoſe inviſible Ideas, which his Thoughs are made up of, 
might be made Known to others. For this pupoſe, nothing 
was ſo fit, either for Plenty, or Quicknefs, as thoſe articulate 
Sounds, which with ſo much Faſe and Variety, he found 
| himſelf able to make. Thus we may conceive how Words, 
which were by Nature ſo well adapted to that purpoſe, come 


to be made Uſe of by Men, as zhe Signs of their Ideas; not by | 


any natural Connection, that there 1s between particular arti- 
culate Sounds and certain eas, for then there would be but 
one * amongſt all Men; but by a voluntary Impofi- 
tion, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily the Mark of 
ſuch an Idea. The uſe then of Words, is to be ſenſible Marks 
of Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their proper and 
immediate Signification. _ 
C. 2. The uſe Men have of theſe Marks, be- 
5 * the ing either to record their own Thoughts for the 
fo 1%, Ideas Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it were, 
whe uſer them. to bring out their eas, and lay them before 
the view of others : Words in their primary or 
immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperfectly ſoever, or 
careleſly thoſe Ideas are collected from the Things, which 
they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is, that he may be underſtood ; and the end of Speech 
is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his [cas 
to the Hearer. That then which Words are the Marks of, are 
the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the Ideas, chat he 
8 / kimſcit 


of Thoughts, and ſuch, from which 
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_. a ſecret Reference to two other Things. 


The Signiſication of Words. 3 5 


bimſelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 


own. Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Ideas; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 


the ſame time; and ſo in effect, to have no Signification at 


all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot be . | 
Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would 

be to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signifi- 
cation. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in Things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of another, 


whereof he has none in his own. Till he has ſome Ideas of 
his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with the. 
Conceptions of another Man; nor can he uſe any Signs for 
them : For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not 
what, which is in Truth to be the Signs of nothing. But when _ 
he repreſents to himſelf other Mens Ideas, by ſome of: 
his own, if he conſent le th them the ſame Names, that 
other Men do, tis ſtill to his own Ideas; to Ideas that he 
has, and not to Ideas that he has not. 3B 
9. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Lan- 2 
guage, that in this reſpect, the ee cls the Words are the 
lenorant ; the Learned, and Unlearned, uſe the 72 3 
Words they ſpeak (with any meaning) all alike. % of 8 Wee 
They, in every Man's Mouth, ſtand for the . 
Ideas he has, and which he would expreſs by them. A Child 
having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he hears called 
Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow Colour, he applies the 
Word Gold only to his own Idea of that Colour, and nothing 
elſe; and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a Peacock's Tail, 


Gold. Another that hath better obſerved, adds to ſhining yel- 


low, great Weight ; and then the Sound Gold, when he Uſes | 

it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a ſhining Yellow and very 
weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe Qualities, Fuſibi- 
lity : And then the Word Gold to him fignifies a Body, bright, 
yellow, fufible, and very heavy. Another adds Malleability. 
Each of theſe uſes equally the Word Gold; when they have 
Occaſion to expreſs the Idea, which they have apply'd it to: 
But it is evident, that each can apply it only to his own Tea; 


nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign of ſuch a complex Idea, 


as he has mob. - > 


g. 4. But though Words, as they are ufed by ord: eftcu ſe- py 


Men, can properly and immediately fignify no- crecly referr d, 
thing but the Leas, that are in the Mind of the Firf, tothe l- 
Speaker; yet they in their Thoughts give them deas in other 

| Mens Mind's: 


B 3 1 Firſt, 
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6 Ft The Signification of Words, | 
_ Firſt, They ſu poſe their Words to be Marks of the Ideas 12 


tbe Reality of 


the Minds alſo of other Men, with whom they communicate: 
For elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, 
if the Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the 


| Hearer were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Lan- 


guages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whe- 


ther the Idea they and thoſe they Diſcourſe with have in their 
Minds, be the ſame : But think it enough, that they uſe the 


Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that 
Language; in which they ſuppoſe, that the Idea, they make 
it a Sign of, is preciſely the ſame, to which the Underſtand- 
ing Men of that Country apply that Name. BF. 
| F. 5. Secondly, Becauſe Men would not be 
thought to talk barely of their own Imaginations, 
but of Things as really they are ; therefore they 
often ſuppoſe their Words to 12 
Reality of Things. But this relating more particularly to 
Subſtances, and their Names, as perhaps the former does 
to ſimple 7deas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two diffe- 
rent ways of applying Words more at large, when we come to 
treat of the Names of mixed Modes, and Subſtances, in parti- 
cular: Tho' give me leave here to ſay, that it is a perverting 
the uſe of Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Con- 
fuſion into their Signification, whenever we make them ſtand 
for any thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds, 

C 6. Concerning Words allo, it is farther to be 


Words by uſe Ry, Jy. Toad. . | 
. conſidered: Firſt, that they being immediately 


Secondly, To 


Things. 


1 Ideas. the Signs of Mens Ideas; and, by that means, the 


Inſtruments whereby Men communicate their 
Conceptions, and expreſs to one another thoſe Thoughts and 


Imaginations, they have within their own Breaſts, there comes 


by conſtant uſe,. to be ſuch a Connection between certain 
Sounds, and the Ideas they ſtand for, that the Names heard, 
almoſt as readily excite certain Teas, as if the Objects 
themſelves, which are apt to produce them, did actually 
affect the Senſes. Which is manifeſtly fo in all obvious ſen- 
fible Qualities ; and in all Subſtances, that frequently, and 
familiarly occur to us. oy 8 poo: a 
| 9. 7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 
Words often mediate Signification of Werd, 2 in the 


- we Farin. Mind of the Speaker; yet becauſe by familiar 


uſe from our Cradles, we come to learn certain 


articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on 
eur 'T'ongues, and always at hand in our Memories; bur yet 


aro 
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and alſo for the 
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The Signification of Words. „ 
are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 
perfectly, it ten happens that Men, even when they would 
apply themſelves to an attentive Conſideration, do ſet their 
T honghts more on Words, than Things. Nay, becauſe Words 
are many of them learned before the Ideas are known for 


. which they ſtand : Therefore ſome, not only Children, but 


Men, ſpeak ſeveral Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, onl 

becauſe they have learned them, and have been accuſtomed 
to thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Signifi- 
cation, ſo far is there a conſtant Connection between the 
Sound and the Idea; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtand 
for the other: without which Application of them, they are 


nothing but ſo much inſignificant Noiſe. 


6. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as has 


been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, , Thr Signi- 


ſo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to 2 La 
ſuppoſe a natural Connexion between them. o N 
But that they /{21ify only Mens peculiar eas, 
and that by a perfectly arbitrary Tmpoſition, is evident, in 


that they often fail to excite in others (even that uſe the 


ſame Language) the ſame Ideas, we take them to be the Signs 
of: And every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make 


Words ſtand for what Ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the 
Power to make others have the ſame {eas in their Minds, 


that he has, when they uſe the ſame Words that he does. 
And therefore the great Auguſtus himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion 


of that Power which ruled the World, acknowledged, * 


could not make a new Latin Word: which was as much as 
to ſay, That he could not G_ appoint what Idea any 
Sound ſhould be a Sign of, in the Mouths and common Lan- 


| guage of his Subjects. Tis true, common uſe, by a tacit 


Confent, appropriates certain Sounds to certain Ideas in all 
Languages, which ſo far limits the Signification of that Sound, 
that unleſs a Man applies it to the ſame Idea, he does not 
ſpeak properly: And let me add, that unleſs a Man's Words 
excite the ſame Ideas in the Hearer, which he makes them 
ſand for in ſpeaking, he does not ſpeak intelligibly. But 
whatever be the conſequence of any Man's uſing of Words 
differently, either from their general Meaning, or the parti- 
cular Senſe of the Perſon to whom he addreſſes them, this 


is certain, their * in his uſe of them, is limited 
to his Ideas, and t 


ey can be Signs of nothing elſe. 


B 4 CHAP. 


10 have a 


General Terms. 
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„ L L Things that exiſt being Par- 
The greateſ®s | A ticulars, it may perhaps be 
part of Words thought reaſonable that Words, 
general. Which ought to be conformed to Things, 
TI | ſhould be ſo too, I mean in their Significati- 
on: but yet we find the quite contrary. The far greazeſt 
art of Words, that make all Languages, are general Terms: 
which has not been the Effect of Neglect, or Chance, but 
of Reaſon, and Neceſſity. CPP 
C. 2. Firlt, I is impaſſiblet hateveny particular 
For every er- Thing ſhould have a diſtiuct 8 Name. 
ticular Thing Por the Signification and Uſe o 
Names is im ing on that Connection, which the Mind makes 
poſſible. between its Ideas and the Sounds it uſes as 


Signs of them, it is neceſſary, in the Application 


cf Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have diſtinct 


Taeas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular Name 
that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Approbation to 


that Idea. But it is beyond the Power of Human Capacity 
to frame and retain diſtinct Ideas of all the particular Things 
we meet with: Every Bird, and Beaſt Men ſaw; 
every Tree, and Plant, that affected the Senſes, could not 


find a Place in the moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it be 


looked on, as an Inftance of a pradigious Memory, That 


ſome Generals have been able to call every Soldier in their 
Army, by his proper Name : We may eaſily find a Reaſon, 
why Men have never attemptcd to give Names to each Sharp 


in their Flock, or Crow that Flies over their Heads; muc 


leſs to call every Leaf of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came 
in their way, by a peculiar Name. ; 


And uſeleſs. 9. 3» Secondly, If it Were poſſible, it world yet | 


be uſeleſs ; becauſe it would not ſerve to the 
chief end of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 
of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to communi- 


cate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in 


Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood : which 
is then only done, when by Uſe or Conſent, the * 
| ls make 


Words, depend- 
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General Terms. > 


Mind, who hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when ſpeak it. 
This cannot be done by Names, apply'd to particular Things, 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 


them could not be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 


was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which 
had fallen under my Notice. e eee 

g. 4. T hirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible; (which I 
think is not,) yet 4 i inc Name for every particular Thing 
would not be of any great Uſe for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge : which though founded in particular Things, enlarges it 
ſelf by general Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts - 
under general Names, are properly ſubſervient. Theſe, with 
the Names belonging to them, come within ſome compaſs, 
and do not multiply every Moment, beyond what either the 


Mind can contain, or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, 


Men have, for the moſt part, ſtopped ; but yet not ſo, as to 
hinder themſelves from diſtinguiſhing particular -Things, by 
appropriated Names, where Convenience demands it. And 
therefore in their own Species, which they have moſt to do 
with, and wherein they have often occafion to mention par- 
ticular: Perſons, they make uſe of proper Names; and their 


: diſtin& Individuals have diſtinct Denominations. 


C. 5. Befides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities,  _ 
Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Diſtinctions hat Taings 
of Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, and 2 e 

Ames. 

Men have oiten an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, as it 
were, ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with them. And 
I doubt not, but if we had Reaſon to mention particular 
Horſes, as often as we have to mention particular Men, we 
ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as for the 
other; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in Uſe, as 
Alexander. And therefore we ſee eee 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and ſtiſtin- 
guiſhed by, as commonly as their Servants: Becauſe amongſt 
them, there is often occaſion to mention this or that parti- 
cular Horſe, when he is out of Sight. _ . 

g. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, 'howw 
general Mords come to be made. For ſince all How general 
Things that exiſt are only particulars, how come Words are 


we by general Terms, or where find we thoſe made. 


general Natures they are ſuppoſed to ſtand for? 
Words become general, by being made the Signs of general 
| Taeas : 
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10 General Terms. 
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Ideas: And Tdeas become general, by ſeparating from them 
the Circumſtances of Time, and Place, and any other Ileus, 
that may determine them to this or that particular Exiſtence. 
By this way of Abſtraction they are made capable of repre- 
ſenting more Individuals than one; each of which, having in 
it a Conformity to that Abſtract Idea, is (as we call it) of that ſort. 

g. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtinctly, it will not 
ops be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from 
their beginning, and obſerve by what degrees we proceed, 
and by what iteps we enlarge our Ideas from our firit Infancy. 
There is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the 
Perſons Children converſe with, (to Inſtance in them alone) 
are like the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The Teas 


of rhe Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; 


and, like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Indivi- 
duals. The Names they firſt gave to them, are confined to 
theſe Individuals; and the Names of Nurſe and Mamma, the 
Child uſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perſons. After- 
wards, when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them 
obſerve, that there are a great many other Things in the 
World, that in ſome common Agreements of Shape, and 
ſeveral other Qualities, reſemble their Father and Mother, and 
thoſe Perſons they have been uſed to, they frame an Iea, 
which they find thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to 
that they give, with others, the Name Man for Example. 
And thus they come to have a general Name, and a general 
ea. Whereinthey make nothing new, but only leave out of 
the complex Idea they had of Peter and James, Mary and 
Fane, that which is peculiar to each, and retain only what is 
common to them all, 1 5 

C. 8. By the ſame way, that they come by the general 


Name and Jaca of Alan, they eaſily Advance to more general 


Names and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that 
differ from their ea of Man, and cannot therefore be com- 
prehended under that Name, have yet certain 8 
wherein they agree with Mar, by retaining only thoſe Quali- 
ties, and uniting them into one Nea, hl 

and a more general Idea; to which having given a Name, 


they make a Term of a more com prehenſive Extenſion : Which 


new Jaca is made, not by any new Addition, but only, as be- 


tore, by leaving out the Shape, and ſome other Properties 
ugnified by the Name Alan, and retaining only a Body, with 


| Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, comprehended under 


the Name Animal. 
| g. 9 
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. 9. That this is the Vay, whereby Men firſt 

formed general Ideas, and general Names to them, General Ma- 
I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no other ties are no- 
Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's ſelf, thing but ab. 
or others, and the ordinary Proceedings of their fre Ideas. 
Minds in Knowledge : And he that thinks ge- 3 
neral Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from par- 
ticular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where to Rad 
them. For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein 


does his Idea of Man, differ from that of Peter and Paul; 


or his Idea of Horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leav- 
ing out ſomething that is peculiar to each Individual; and 
retaining ſo much of thoſe particular complex Ideas, of ſeveral 


articular Exiſtences, as they are found to agree in? Of the 1 


complex Ideas, ſignified by the Names Man, and Horſe, 
leaving out but thoſe particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
taining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a 
new diſtinct complex Idea, and giving the name Animal to it, 

one has a more general Term, that comprehends, with Man, 


ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the ea of Animal, 


Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 
Idea, made up of the remaining ſimple ones of Body, Life and 
Nouriſhment becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Term, Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon 
this particular, ſo evident in it ſelf, by the ſame way the Mind 
proceeds to Body, Srbſtance, and at laſt to Being, T hing, and 
ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of our Ideas what- 
ſoever. 'To conclude, this whole Myſtery of Genera and 


Species, which make ſuch a noiſe in the Schools, and are, 


with Juſtice, ſo little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe 
but abſtract Ideas, more or leſs comprehenfive, with Names 
annexed to them. In all which, this is conſtant and unvari- 
able, That every more er Term, ſtands for ſuch an Ic: 
as is but a part of any of thoſe contained under it. | 

g. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, why, in Why the 
the defining of Words, which is nothing but de- Genus 7s er- 
claring their Signification, aue make uſe of the dinariiſ made 


Genus, or next general Word that comprehends it. uſe of ho De- 
Which is not out of neceſſity, but only to ſave the imm 
labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple eas, which the next 


neral Word, or Genus, ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſometimes 
the ſhame of not being able to do it. But though defining by 


Genus and Differentia, (1crave leave to uſe theſe Terms of Art, 


though 


„— 
*.. 
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tions they are apply d to ;) I ſay, though defining by the Genus 


be the ſhorteſt way; yet, I think, it may be doubted, whether 


it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is not the only, and ſo not 


abſolutely neceſſary. For Definition being nothing but mak- 
ing another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term defin- 


ed ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating thoſe 
fimple Ideas that are combined in the Signification of the 


Term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch an enumeration, Men 


have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general Term, it 
has not been out of neceſſity, or for greater clearneſs; but for 

vickneſs and diſpatch fake. For, I think, that to one who 
Jefired toknow what Jaea the Word Man ſtood for; if it ſhould 
be ſaid, that Jar was a ſolid extended Subſtance, having 
Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Faculty of Reaſon- 
ing, I doubt not but the meaning of the Term Man, would 
be as well underſtood, and the Iacaà it ſtands for, be at leaſt as 
clearly made known, as when it is defined to be a rational 
Anime! ; which by the ſeveral Definitions of Huimal, Vivens, 
and Corpus, reſolves it ſelf into thoſe enumerated 71eas. Lhave 
in explaining the Term Nan, followed here the ordinary 


Definition of the Schools; which though, perhaps, not the 


. moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent purpoſe. And 
done may in this Inftance, fee what gave occaſion to the Rule, 

that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and Differentia : and it 
ſuffices to ſhew us the little neceſſity there is of ſuch a Rule, 
or advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Definitions, as 
has been ſaid, being only the explaining of one Word, by ſe- 
veral others, ſo that the meaning or Idca it ſtands for, may be 
certainly known; Languages are not always ſo made, accord- 
ing to the Rules of Logick, that every Term can have its Sig- 


nification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two others. Ex- 
perience ſufficiently ſatisſies us to the contrary; or elſe thoſe 


who have made this Rule, have done ill that they have given 
us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of Deſinitions, 
more in the next Chapter. 1 . 

NE, | 9. 11. To return to general Words, it is plain, 
General and by what has been ſaid, That General and Uni- 
Univerſal are erſal, belong not to the real exiſtence of Things; 
Creatures of but are the Inventions and Creatures of the: Un- 
the Under- - derſftanding, made by it for its own uſe, aud con- 


| flanaing. cern only Signs, whether Words or cas. Words 


are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for 
Signs of gene!al Ideas; and ſo are applicable indifferently to 
many 


— ram — — 


_ though originally Latin, fince they moſt properly ſuit thoſe No- 
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General Terms, 5 17 
many particular Things; and Ideas are general, when they are 
fet up as the Repreſentatives of many particular Things: But 
Uni verſality belongs not to things themſelves, which are all of 


them particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and 


Ideas, which in their Signification, are general. When there- 


fore we quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Crea- 


tures of our own making, their general Nature being nothi 
but the Capacity they are put into by the Underſtanding, of 
Gonifying or repreſenting many Particulars. For the Signifi- 
cation they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind 
of Man is added to them. (a „ Ta 

| 5 Rs C. 12. 


d—— 


(a) Againſt this che Biſhop of Wore:fter objects, and 


* 


our Author anſwers as followeth: However, ſaith the *1nhis ßrſt 
Biſhop, the abſtracted Ideas are the work of the Mind, as ap= Letter, p. 


pears by an Inflance produced of the Eſſence of the Sun be- 189, &c. 
ing in one ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it is grant= © 
ed, That the Idea may be ſo abſtracted, that more Sans might agree 
in it, and it is as much a ſort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence ſubſiſting in 


one Individual, but capable of being multiply'd into more, and the 


fame Eſfence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Ef. 
ſence, and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence: But ſuppoſe 


there were more Suns; would not each of em have the real EC 


ſence of the Sun? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having 


the ſame real Eſſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a nominal Ei- 


fence, then the Second would have nothing but the Name. 
This, as I underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove, that the ab- 


ſtra& general Eſſence of any ſort of Things, or things of the ſame 


Denomination, v g. of Man or Marigoles, bath a real Being out of the 


Underſtanding ; which, I confefs, Iam not able to conceive. Your 


Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eſſay, concerning the Sun, 


I humbly conceive will not reach it; becauſe what is ſaid there, 


does not at all concern the real but nominal Eſſence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea I ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun. Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 


ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot, in 


the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by Eſence 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had ſo expreſſed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 
explained what you mean by theſe Words, true Sun. In my Senſe 


of em, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Sun may 
be truly and properly apply'd, and to that Subſtance or Thing; the 


name Sun may be truly and properly apply'd, which has united in 
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14 General Terms, J 
| | 6. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſi- 
Abftraft Ideas ered, is, What kind of Signification it is, that © 

CR — For as it is evident, that 
they do not ſignify barely one particular thing; 
for then they would not be es Terms, but 
proper Names; ſo on the other fide, tis as evident, they do 
not ſignify a Plurality ; for Man and Men would then fignify 2 


are the Eſſences 
of the Genera 
and Species. 


Bs, 
1 
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it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe 
that is called Sun is diſtinguiſhed from other Subſtances, i. e by the 


nominal Eſſence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſh'd © 
from a fixed Star, not by a real Eſſence that we do not know (for if 
we did, tis poſſible we ſhould find the real Eſſence or Conſtitution of 


one of the fixed Stars to be the ſame with that of our Sun) but by 
a complex Idea of ſenfible Qualities co-exiſting, which, wherever 


they are found, make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer 


your Lordſhip's Queſtion : For what is it makes the Second Sun tobe a true 
Sun, but having the ſame real Eſſence with the Firſt? If it were but a 
nominal Eſſence, then the Second wonld have not hing but the Name. 


I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Eſſence, it would have 


ſomething beſides the Name, viz. That nominal Eſſence which is 


ſufficient to denominate it truly a San, or to make it be a true Sun, 


tho' we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal : 
one depends; your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real Eſ- 
ſenceis in the Second Sun, and makes theSecond $un.T grant it, when the Se. 


condSun comes ſto exiſt, ſo as to be perceiv d by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, i. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. 


For ſhould it be true (as is now believ'd by Aſtronomers) that the * 
real Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yer ſuch a 
Star could not for that be by us called a Sun, whilſt ic anſwers not 
our complex Idea, or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that 


will prove, That the Eſſences of things, as they are knowable by us, have 


2 Reality in 'emdiſtin& from that of abſtract Ideas in the Mind, which 


are merely. Creatures of the Mind, I do not fee ; and we ſhall farther 
enquire, in conſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. Therefore, 
ſay you, there muſt be a real Eſſince in every Individual of the ſame 
Kind, Yes, and I beg leave of your Lordfhip to ſay, of a different 
Kind too. For that alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 

That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual 


true and real Men. Anſ. Without doubt. ſuppoſing them to be 


Men, they are true and real Men, i. e. ſuppoſing the Names of I 
that Species belongs to them. And fo three Bobaques are all true | 
md real Bobaquer, ſuppoſing the Name of that Species of Animals 


belopgs to them» 
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Conſtiturion, 3. e. a real Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, ! 
grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James and Jobn are all © 
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the ſame; and the Diſtinction of Numbers (as Grammarians call 
em )j would be ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. That then which general 


Words fignify, is a ſort of Things; and each of them does 


that, by being a Sign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to 
which Idea, as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name ; or, which is all ane, 
be of that ſort. Whereby it is evident, that the Z/ences of 
the Sorts, or (if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of 
Things, are- nothing elſe, but theſe abſtract Ideas. For the 
having the Eſſence of any Species, being that which — 

25 | thing 


*— „ 


* 


* 


For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way 
of arguing, by naming em Peter, James and John, Names familiar to 
us, as appropriated to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lord- 
ſhip does not firſt ſuppoſe em Men, and then very ſafely ask, Whe. 
ther they be not al! true and real Men? But if I ſhould ask your 
Lordſhip, Whether Wewcena, Cuckery and Conſbeda, were true and 
real Men or no? Your Lordſhip would not be able to tell me, till 
J have pointed out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by 
thoſe Names, your Lordſhip by examing whether they had in 
*em thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which your Lordſhip has combined in- 
to that complex Idea, ro which you give the Specifick Name Man, 
determined 'em all, or ſome of them to be of the Species which you 
call Man, and ſo to be true and real Mau; which when your Lord- 


hip has determined, tis plain you did it by that which is only 


the nominal Eſſence, as not knowing the real one. But your Lord- 
ſhip farther asks, What is it makes Peter, James and Joha real Aten ? 
Is it the attributing the general Name to em? Nocertainly ; but that 
the true and real Eſſence of a Man is in every one of them. _ 

If when your Lordſhip asks, What makes them Men? Your Lord- 
ſhip uſed the Word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient 
Cauſe, and in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man, 
i. e. the Specifick Eſſence of that Species made a Man; it would 
undoubtedly follow, that this Specifick Eſſence had a Reality be- 
yound that of being only a general abſtra& Idea in the Mind. But 
when it is ſaid, That it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man in every 
one of them that makes Peter, James and John true and real Men, the 
true and real meaning of thoſe Words is no more but that the 
Eſſence of that Species, i. e. the Properties anſwering the complex 
abſtra& Idea, to which the Specifick Name is given, being found 
in them that makes em be properly and truly called Men, or is the 
Reaſon why they are called Men. Your Lordſhip adds, Aud we 
muſt be at certain of this, as we are that we are Men. FS | 

How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, 
but only hy our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in em which anſwer 
the abſtraft, complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the 1 | 

| | fic 


16 General Term, 5 
thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea to 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right to 
that Name, the having the Eſſence, and the having that Confor- 
mity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any Species, 
and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for 
Example, to be a Mar, or of the Species Man, and to have right to 
the Name Aan, is the ſame thing. Again, to be a Man, or of the 
Species Man, and have the Efſence of a Man, is the ſame 


_—_——_ 


fick Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man? 
This I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip ſays in 
the next Words, wiz They take their Denomination of being Men, from © 

that common Nature or Eſſence which is in them; and I am apt ro 


think, theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. 


| Your Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus: That the general | 
Idea is not made from the ſimple Ideas by the mere Act of the Mind ab- 
ftratting from Circumſtrances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the | 


Nature of Things. 


I thought, my Lord, That Reaſen and Conſideration had been Ad., 
of the Mind, mere As of the Mind, when any thing was done by em. 
Your Lordſhip gives a Reafon for it, viz For when we ſee ſeveral In- * 
dividuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, we thence infer, That. | 


there muſt be ſomet hing common to all, which makes them of one Kind. 


I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny | 
that this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is 
not made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your 

Lordſhip here ſays, * That the Mind in making its 
EN. 4.6.6. * complex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, 


g. 28, 29. and puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed 


5 Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and ex- 
* ſting together, therein copy'd Nature, and of Ideas ſo united, 


. made their complex ones of Subſtances, c. Which is very lit. 
tle different from what your Lordſhip here ſays, That 'tis from our 
Obſervation of Individuals, that we come to infer, That there is 
ſomet hing common to them all. But I do not ſee how it will thence J 
follow, that the General or Specifick Idea is not made by the mere 
Ac of the Mind. No, ſays your Lordſhip, There is ſomething com- 


mon to them all, which makes them of one Kind; and if the difference 
of Kinds be real, that which makes them all of me Kind muſt not be 8 
Nominal, but real Eſſence. | | Thi 

3 bY 8 


thing. : 


: to have an Union in Nature; no body joins the 
Voice of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horſe ; nor the Colour of 
Lead with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex | 
Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a mind to fill his 
Head with Chimera's, and his Diſcourſes with unintelligible | 
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EY General Terms. 17 
thing. _ Now fince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the 
Name Mar, but what has a Conformity to the Abſtract Idea the 
Name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Nan, or have a right to 

the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species; it fol- 
fows, that the Abſtract Idea for which the Name ſtands, and the 
Eflence of the Species, is one and the ſame. From whence it is 
eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of the ſorts of things, and con- 


A Tequently the e wp this, is the Workmanſhip of the Under- 


ſtanding that abſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. 


F. 13. 


* 
r * 


This may be ſome ObjeQion to the Name of nominal Eſence; but 
is, as I humbly conceive, none co the Thing deſigned by it. There 
is an internal Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties 
depend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call 
the real Eſſence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combina- 
tions of theſe Properties in Mens Minds, to which they commonly 
annex Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Kind- of Things. This, 
I believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, for 
want of a better Name, I have called nominal Eſſence ; how proper- 
ly, I will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better 
Name for em, I am ready to receive it; till then, I muſt, to ex- 
preſs my ſelf, uſe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of 
Reaſoning, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your 
Lordſhip will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not e- 
nough to make the thing wherein they are found, of the Kind cal- 
led Man, and not of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the difference 
of theſe Kinds is real? If this be not real enough to make the thing 
of one Kind, and not of another, I do not ſee how Animal rationale 
can be enough really to diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe; for that 


is but the Nominal, not real Eſſence of that Kind, deſigned by the 


Name Man. And yet, I ſuppoſe, every one thing is real enough to 


make a real difference between that and other Kinds. And if no- 


thing will ſerve the turn, to MAKE things of one Kind, and not of 

another (which as I have ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of 
them under different Specifick Names) but their real, unknown 
Conſtitutions, which are the real Eſſances we are ſpeaking of, I fear 
it would be a long while before we ſhould have really different 


Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtin Names for 'em, unleſs we could di- 
ſtinguiſu em by theſe Differences, of which we have no diſtin& 


Conceptions. For I think it would not be readily anſwered me, if 
I ſhould demand, wherein lies the real difference in the internal 
Conſtitution of a Stag from that of a Buck, which are each of em 
very well known to be of one Kind, and not of the other ; and no 
Body queſtions but that the Kind whereof each of them is, are 
really different, | | 
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ave bei, Animals, and all things Props ated by Seed. But 


Form has a very proper Signification,) to which, as parti- 


this Zuſtice, that Cruelty ; this a Watch, that a Jack; what do 


Vour Lordſhip farther ſays, And this difference doth not depend ap- 


8 General Terms. 
C. 13. I would not here be thought to forget 

ragen of Ihings, makes ſeveral of them alike: there is 
7 Wee 2 7 nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races of 
Foundation in Jet, I think, we may ſay, the ſarting of them 
the . under Names, 7s the e ' the Un- 
of things. derſtanzing, taking occaſion from the Similitude 
it obſerves amongſt em, to make abſtract gene- 

ral 7dcas, and ſet em up in the mind, with Names annex'd 
to 'em, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that ſenſe the word 


cular Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to 
be of that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into 
that Claſſis. For when we ſay, this is a Man, that a Horſe; 


Wwe 


on the complex Ideas of Subſtances, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes 
teget her in their Minds. 1 confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to fay 
to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their 
Minds. But I am apt to think there is a Miſtake in the Matter, by 
the Words that follow, which are theſe : For let them miſtake in 
t heir Complication of Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what doth 
not belong to em; and let their Ideas be what they will, the real Eſſence 
of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. 


The Miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That Things 9 


are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſence; when by 


the very way of ſpeaking of em, it is clear, That they are already 5 


diſtinguiſhed by their nominal Eſſences, and are ſo taken to be. For 
what, I beſeech you Lordſhip, does your Lordſhip mean, when you 


ſay, The real Eſſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a Tree, but that 
there are ſuch kinds already ſet out by the Signification of rheſe 
Names, Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is 
the Signification of each of theſe Specifick Names, but the complex 


Idea it ſtands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, 


and nothing elſe. So that, taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, 1 


to ſtand for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that 
common complex Idea, which that Specifick Name ſtands for, it 
15 certain that the real Eſſence of all the Individuals, comprehend- 
ed under the Specifick Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt 


the ſame ; let others leave out or put into their complex Idea of | 


Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe the real Eſſence on which that 

unaltered complex Idea, 7. e. thoſe Properties depend, muſt neceſ- 

mrily be concluded to be the ſame. | | | 5 
'or 
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—_ General Term, 39 
we elſe but tank Things under different Specifick Names, as 
agreeing to thoſe abſtract Ideas, of which we have made thoſe 
Names the Signs? And what are the Eſſences of thoſe Spe- 
cies, ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe abſtract Ideas 
in the mind ; which are, as it were, the Bonds between par- 
ticular 'Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be 
ranked under ? And when general Names have any Connexi- 
on with particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium 
that unites them; ſo that the Eflences of Species, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
thoſe preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our Minds. And there- 
fore the ſuppoſed real Eflences of Subſtances, if different from 
- | 1 our 


* 
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For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Man, in this 
place, your Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your 
Lordſhip's Mind of that Species. So that your Lordſhip by put- 
ting it for or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where 
you ſay the real Eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or the very ſame it 
was, does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be Ideally the ſame. For 
if I change che Signification of the Word Man, whereby it may 
not comprehend juſt the ſame Individuals which in your Lord- 
ſhip's Senſe it does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Eord- 
ſhip are Men in your Signification of the Word Man, or take in o- 
thers to which your Lordſhip does not allow the Name Man. I 

do not think you will ſay, that the real Eſſence of Man, in both 
theſe Senſes is the ſame ; and yet your Lordſhip ſeems to ſay fo, 
when you ſay, Let Men miſtake in the Complication of their Ideas, ei- 
ther in leaving out or putting in what doth not belong to them ; and let 
their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the real Eſſence of the Individuals 
comprehended under the Names annexed to theſe Ideas, will be the 
ſame: For ſo, I humbly conceive, it muſt. be put, to make out what 
your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lordſhip puts it by the Name 
of Man, or any other Specifick Name, your Lordſhip ſeems to me 
to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, and not for the ſame Idea, 
at the ſame time. . = | 
For Example, my Lord, let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's I- 
dea be a rational Animal of ſuch a Shape; let a third Man's Idea 
be of an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality 5 
let a fourth be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an 
immaterial Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth 
leave out of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance. Tis plain every one 
of theſe will call his a Man, as well as your Lordſhip, and yet 'cis 
as plain that Man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin&, complex Ideas, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, 7. e. the 
Gme real Eſſence: The Truth 7 diſtinQ, abſtract Idea, THR a 
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20 General Terms. 
our Abſtract Iacas, cannot be the Eſſences of the Species we 
rank . into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 
as two different Eſſences be the-Eflence of one Species: And 
I demand, what are the Alterations may, or may not be in a 
Horſe or Lead, without making either of em to be of ano- 
ther Species? In determining the Species of Things by our 
Abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve: but if any one will re- 
ulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, I 
| Luppoſe, be ata loſs : and he will never be able to know when 
any thing preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or 
Lead. | =; | 


" Wh 


— — 


Nate to it, makes a real, diſtin& kind, whatever the real Eſſence 
(which we know not of any of them) be. | TEE a 
And therefore I grant it true what your Lordſhip ſays in the 
next Words, And let the nominal Efſence differ never ſo much, the real; 
common Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all altered by 
them, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
rutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. 
But yet tis true, that the Changes of Ideas to which we annex em, 
can-and does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby 
alter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and fort em in- 
ro. Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real Efſences are unchange- 
able, i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are unchangeable. Of what, 
beſeech your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable * | 
Not of any thing that exiſts, but of God alone; for they may be 
changed all as eaſily by that Hand that made em, as the internal 
Frame of a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The 
internal Conſtitution or real Efſence of a Species: which, in plain | 
Engliſh, is no more but this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name, v. g. 
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of Man, Horſe, or Tree, is annexed to or made the Sign of the ſame 7 
abſtract, complex Idea, under which I rank ſeveral Individuals; 


it is impoſſible but the real Conſticution on which that unaltered, 
complex Idea or nominal Eſſence depends, muſt be the ſame, i. e. in 
other Words, where we find all the ſame Properties, we have | 
Reaſon to conclude there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution ' 
from which thoſe Properties flow. . 
But your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
becauſe God makes em, in thoſe following Words: For however 
there may happen ſome Variety in Individuals by particular Accidents, 
pet the Eſſences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always the fame; © 
becauſe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the |: 
Creator, who hath made ſeweral Sorts of Beings. @ 5 8 
"Tis true, the real Conſtitutions or Eſſences of particular Things 
exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of 
the Creator; but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and 
ſuch Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the Ideas 1 ; 
| | | 14. 
ö f 


of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) are he 
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General Terms. 5 
F. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I ſay theſe „ .... 
Eſences, or abſtract Ideas, (which are the Meaſures pro fr preg 
| ag 's 8 diſtin 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who conſiders, 8 
that at leaſt the complex ones are often, in ſeveral | 
Men different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and therefore that is 
Coverouſneſi to one Man, which is not ſo te another. Nay, even 


21 


in Subſtances, where their abſtract Ideas ſeem to be taken 


from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtantly the ſame; 

ies, Which is moſt familiar to us, and with 
which we have the moſt intimate Acquaintance: It having been 
more than once doubted, whether the Fætus born of a Woman 


2 were a Man, even fo far, as that it hath been debated, whe- 
ther it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and baptized: which 


could not be, if the abſtract Idea or Eſſence, to which the 
Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making; and were net 
the uncertain and various Collection. of ſimple Ideas, which the 
Underſtanding puts together, and then abſtracting it, affixed a 
Name to it. So that in truth every diſtinct abſtract Idea, is a 
diſtinct Eſſence : and the Names that ſtand for ſuch diſtin 
eas, are the Names of things eſſentially different. Thus a 
Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, as a Sheep from a 


Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different from Snow, as Water 


from Earth, that abſtract Idea which is the Eſſence of one, be- 
ing impofſible to be communicated to the other. And thus a- 
ny two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one from another, 
with two diſtinct Names annexed to them, conſtitute two di- 


ſtinct ſorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially different as 


any two the moſt remote or oppoſite in the World. 
6. 15. But ſince the Eſſeuces of Things are Real and uo- 
thought by ſome, (and not without Reaſon)to be winal Eſſence. 
wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to conſider the*ſevc- 
ral Significations of the Word Eſſence. rg, on 
Firſt, Efſence may be taken for the Being of any thing, whereby 


it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally in Sub- 


ſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their diſcove- 
rable Qualities depend, may be called their Eſſence. This is the 
proper original Signification of the Word, as is evident from the 


Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary Notation, ſignifying pro- 
2 perly Being. And in this Senſe it is ſtill uſed, when we ſpe 


of 
the Eſſencè of particular Things, without giving them any Name. 
Secondly, The Learning and Diſputesof the Schools, haviag 


been much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſenc bas 
alm t loſt its primary 8 ; and inſtead of the real Con- 


3 ſtitution 


22 General Terms. 

ſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the arti- 
ficial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. "Tis true, there is ordi- 
narily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; and 
tis paſt + oubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution, on which 
any Collection of fimple Ideas co-exiſting, muſt depend. But it 
being evident, that 'Thingsare ranked under Names into ſorts 


of Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, to which 
we have annexed thoſe Names, the Eſence of each Genus, or 
Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract 7Jea, which the 
General, or Sortal (if I may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as 
I do General from Genuss,) Name ſtands for. And this we ſhall 
find to be that which the Word Eſſence imports, in its moſt fa- 
miliar uſe. Theſe two forts of Eſences, I ſuppoſe, may not un- 
fitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the Nminal Eſſence. 


F. 16. Between the nominal Eſſence, aud the 


Conſtant Con- Name, there is ſo near a Connection, that the 
2 =» Name of any ſort of 'Things cannot be attributed 
ten e 


to any particular Being, but what has this E/- 


Name and no- ; 
a ſence, whereby it anſwers that abſtract Idea 
—_— whereof that Name is the Sign. | 
| Suppoſction /. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corporeal 
that Species Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only) there are, if I 
are diftin= miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is of thoſe, 
72 „ who uſing the Word Eſſence, for they know not 
er r, what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of thoſe Eſſen- 
Eſſeences, uſe- . ey 3 
Be. ces, according to which all natural things are 


made, and wherein they do exactly every one of 


them partake, and ſo become of this or that Species. The o- 
ther, and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who look on all 
natural things to have a real, but unknown Conſtitution of their 
inſenſible Parts, from which flow thoſe ſenſible Qualities, 
which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, accor- 
ding as we have Occaſion to rank them into ſorts, under com- 
mon Denominations. 'The former of theſe Opinions, which 


ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain Number of Forms or | 


Molds, wherein all natural Things that exiſt, are caſt, and do 


3 artake, as I imagine, very much 2 
edge of natural Things. The frequent Productions of 


Know 


Monſters, in all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and 
other ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties 


not poſſible to conſiſt with this Zyporhe/7s: fince it is as impoſ- |? 


fible, that two things, partaking exactly of the fame real 


Effence, ſhould have different Propertics, as that two Figures 


pPäartaking in the ſame real Eſſencè of a Circle, ſhould have 
E- 33 . 


_* * *© different 


erplexed the | 
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and the ike Changes, tis evident, their real Effence, i, e. taat 
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different Properties. But were there no other Reaſon againſt 
it, yetthe Ly pon of Effences, that cannot be known ; and 


the making them nevertheleſs to be that which diſfinguiſhes 
the Species of Things, 7s ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable 
to any part of our Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to 


make us lay it by, and content our ſelves with ſuch Z/ences of 


he Sorts or Species of Things, as come within the reach of our 
Ros ; which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, 


as I have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex 


Ideas, to which we have annexed diſſinct General Names. 
Fg. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed . 
Nominal and Real, we may farther obſerve, that mina! Eſ:nce, 


in the Species of ſimpleldeas and Modes, they are the ſame in 


always the ſame : But inSubſtances, always quite ſmple Ideas 
different. Thus a Figure including a Space be- 424 Modes, 
tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal arfferent in 
Eſſence of a Triangle; it being not only the ab- Subſtances. 


ſtract Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the 


very Eſſentia, or Being, of the thing it ſelf, that Foundation 
from which all its Properties flow, and to which they are all 


inſeparably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that 


parcel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, 
wherein theſe two E//ences are apparently different. For it is 
the real Conſtitution of its inſenfible Parts, on which depend 
all thoſe Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, 
Ec. which makes it to be Gold, or gives it a right to that 
Name, which is therefore its nominal Eence. Since nothing 
can be called Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to 
that abſtract complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed. 
But this Diſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Sub- 
ſtances, we ſhall, when we come to — 
have an occaſion to treat of more fully. _ 3 | 
. 19. That ſuch ahſtract Ideas, with Names to Eff nes inge- 
hem, as we have been {ſpeaking of, are Eſſences, nerable and 


may farther appear by what we are told concern- Hcorruptible. 


ing Eſſences, vis. that they are all ingenerable and incorrupti- 
ble. Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of Things, 
which begin and periſh with 'em. All things, that exiſt, 
beſides their Author, are all liable to Change; eſpecially 


thoſe AH we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 


Bands, under diſtinct Names or Enſigns. Thus. that which 
was Graſs to Day, is to Morrow the Fleſh of a Shcep; and 
within few Days after, becomes part of a Man : In all which, 


Can- 


der their Names, 
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Conſtitution, whereon the Properties of theſe ſeveral things de- 

ended, is deſtroy'd, and periſhes with them. But Z/ences ® 
8 taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with Names 
annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteddily the 
fame, whatever Mutations the particular Subſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 3 


Taeas to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed ne- 
vertheleſs to remain in the ſame ; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſk 
Species are preſerved whole and undeſtroy'd, whatever Change: 
happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Specie. 
By this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and intire, 
without the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kinc. 
For were there now no Circle exiſting any where in the Worle, 


(as, perhaps, that Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked i 


out, ) yet the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to 
be what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which 
of the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have nat a 
Right to the Name Circle, and ſb to ſhew which of them, by 
having that Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho? there nei- 
ther were, nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, 
nor ſuch a Fiſh as a Mermaid ; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to 
ſtand for complex abſtract Ideas, that contained no inconſiſten- 
cy in them; the Ffſexce of a Mermaid is as intelligible, as 
that of a IAſan; and the Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteddy, 
and permanent, as that of a Horſe. From what has been ſaid, 
it is evident, that the Doctrine of the Immurability of Eſnces, 
proves them to be only abſtract Ideas; and is founded on 
the Relation eſtabliſhed between them, and cettain Sounds 
as Signs of them ; and will always be true, as long as the 
ſame Name can have the ſame Signification. 3 

| g. 20. To conclude, this is that, which in ſhort 
I would ſay, (viz.) That all the great Buſineſs of 
Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, amounts to 


Recapitula- 
tion. 


no more but this, That Men making abſtra&t Ideas, and ſet- 


tling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to them, do 
thereby enable themſelves to conſider Things, and diſcourſe 
of them, as it were, in Bundles, for the eaſier and readier Im- 
provement and Communication of their Knowledge, which 
would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and Thoughts 


confined only to Particulars. 


CHAP. 
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Names of Simple Tdeas. 


ſome real Exi tence, 


CH AP. IV. 


Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 
C 1. 1 all Words, as I have ſhewn, 


| fignify nothing immediately but 

| the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- 

er, yet upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find that 

the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Nodes, (under 

which I compriſe Relations too,) and natural 

Subſtances, have eachof them ſomething peculiar, 
and different from the other. For Example : 

6. 2. Firſt, The Names of Simple Ideas, and 
Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, 
which they f writ” ſignify, intimate alſo 

om which was deri vd 
their original Pattern. But the Names of mived 


Names of Sim- 


ple Ideas, 
Modes, and 
Subſtances, + 
have each 
ſomething pe- 
culiar. | 


Firft, Names of 
Simple Ideas 
and Subſtan- 
ces, intimate 
real Exiftence. 


Modes, terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not 


the Thoughts any farther, as we ſhall ſee more at large in 
the following Chapter. 3 9 


6. 3. Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas 
aud Modes, ſignify always the real, as well as 
nominal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names 
of natural Subſtances, ſignify rarely, if ever, any 
thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe 


Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that 


treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular. 

g. 4. Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas 
are not capable of any Definitions ; the Names 
of all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, 


Secondly, __ 
Names of Sim- 


ple Ideas and 


Modes ſignify 
always bath 
real and nomi- 
nal Eſſence. 


Thirdly, Names 


of Simple Ideas 
undefinable. 


hitherto been taken Notice of by-any Body, what Words are, 


and what are not capable of being defined: the want whereof _ 


is (as I am apt to think) not ſeldom the occaſion of great wrang- 


ling and Obſcurity in Mens Diſcourſes, whilſt ſome demand 


Definitions of 'Terms that cannot be defined ; and others think, 
they ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication made by a more 
general Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, 


by a Genus and Difference,) when even after ſuch Definition 


made according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no 


more a clear Conception of the meaning of the Word, than ey | 
Y 


had before. This at leaſt, I think, that the ſhewing what Worc 
are, and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conſiſts 


a good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent Purpoſe; and 


| perhaps, 
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If Tully asking a Dutchman what Beweeginge was, 
received this Explication in his own Language, that it was 


26 Names of Simple Ideas. 
perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, 
and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Conſideration. 


C. 5. I will not here trouble my ſelf, to prove I 
If all were that all Terms are not definable from that Pro- 


Garrel greſs, in inſinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 
. in i n. into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could be 
a defined. For if the Terms of one Definition, were 

ſtill to be defined by another, Where at laſt ſhould 


we flop ? But I ſhall from the Nature of our Ideas, and the | 


Signification of our Words, ſhew, hy ſome Names can, and 
others cannot be defined, and which they are. 
F. 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Defmition is 
nothing elſe, but the ſhewing the meaning of one 
Word by ſeveral other not ſynonimous Terms. 
The meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to 
ſtand for by him that uſes em; the meaning of any Term is 
then ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words 
the Idea it is made the ſign of, and annexed to in the Mind of 
the Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the view 
of another; and thus its Signification aſcertained. This is the 
only uſe and end of Definitions ; and therefore the only Mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. 5 
a FC. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that zhe 
Simple Ideas Names of Simple Ideas, and thoſe only, are in- 


nition is. 


ble. this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, 


ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can altogether by no means re- 
ap an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And there- 


ore a Definition which is properly nothing but the ſhewing the 
meaning of one Word by ſeveral others not ſignifying each the 
ſame thing, can in the Names of Simple Ideas have no place. 
Inftances; F. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in our Ideas, 
Motion. and their Names, has produced that eminent trifling 


in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved in the Definitions 


they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple Ideas. For as to the 
greateſt part of em, even thoſe Maſters of Definitions were fain 
to leave them untouched, merely by the Impoſſibility they found 
init. What more exquiſite Jargon could the Wit of Man invent, 
than this Definition, 7 he Act of a Being in Power, as far forth 


as in Power ? which would puzzle any rational Man, to whom 


it was not already known by its famous Abſurdity, to gueſs 
what Word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be the Explication of. 
ſhould have 


cus 


why wundfns- capable of being defined. The Reaſon whereof is 
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XZ Aus entis in potentia quatenus in potentia; I aſk whether 


any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood what 
the Word ZBeweeginge fignified, or have gueſſed what Idea a 
Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would fignify to 
another when he uſed that Sound. | | 

9. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endea- 


voured to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak in- 


telligibly, much better ſucceeded in defining Simple Ideas, whe- 


ther by explaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Aromiſts, 


who define Motion to be a Paſſage from one place to another, 
What do they more than put one ſynonimous Word for another? 
For what is Paſſage other than Motion? And if they were aſked. 
what Paſſage was, How would they better define it than by 
Motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and fignificant, to ſay, 
Paſſage is a Motion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Mo- 
tion is a Paſſage, c. This is to tranſlate, and not to define, 
when we c_ two Words of the ſame Signification one fer 
another ; which when one is better underſtood than the other, 
may ſerve to diſcover what Idea the unknown ftands for; but 
is very far from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh 
Word in the Dictionary, is the Definition of the Latin Word it 
anſwers, and that Motion is a Definition of Motus. Nor will 
the ſucceſſive Application of the Parts of the Superficies of 
one Body, to thoſe of another, which the Cartæſians give us, prove 
a much better Definition of Motion, when well examined. 


6. 10. The Act of Perſpicuons,as far forth as perſpicu- Light. 


ou, is another Peripatetick Definition of a Simple [Jea; which 


though not more abſurd than the former of Moron, yet betrays 
its Uſeleſſneſs and Infignificancy more plainly, becauſe Ex- 
perience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot make the 


meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all 


underſtood by a blind Man: but the Definition of Aſotion ap- 


my not at firſt fight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of 
rial. For this Simple Nea, entring by the Touch as well as 


Sight, tis impoſſible toſhew an Example of any one, who has 


no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De- 
finition of that Name. Thoſe who tell us, that Light is a great 
Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the bottom ot the 
Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet theſe 
Words never ſo well underſtood, would make the Idea, the Word 
Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that underſtands it 
not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was nothing 
but a Company of little Tennis balls, which Fairies all Day long 
truck with Rackets againſt ſome Mens Foreheads, whilſt they 
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aſſed by others. For granting this Explication of the thing to 
true; yet the Idea of the cauſe of Light, if we had it never 
fo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light it ſelf, as it 
is fuch a particular Perception in us, than the Idea of the Figure 
and Motion of a ſharp piece of Steel, would give us the Idea of 
that Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the cauſe of any 
Senſation, and the Senſation it ſelf, in all the ſimple eas of one 
Senſe, are two Ideas; and two Ideas ſo different, and diſtant one 
from another, that no two can be more ſo. And therefore 
ſhould Des Cartes's Globules ſtrike never ſo long on the Retina 
of a Man, who was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would thereby 
never have*any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to it, 
tho” he underſtood what little Globules were, and what ſtrik- 
ing on another Body was, never ſo well. And therefore the Car- 
reſtans very well diſtinguiſh between that Light which is the 
Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is produced 
in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 1 4. 
Simple Ideas, C. 11. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are on- 
why andefna- ly to be got by thoſe Iimpreſſions, Objects them- |: 
ble, fart her ſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
explained. appointed to each ſort. If they are not received 
this way, all the VHords in the World, made uſe of to explain, or 
Ae fine any of their Names, wvill never be able to produce in us 
the Idea it ſtanas for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no other Simple Ideas, than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite 
any in us, but by that voluntary Connexion, which is known 
to be between em, and thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe 
has made em Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if 
any Words can give him the taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes, 
| whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to his Palate, ſo far may he 
approach that reſemblance in his Mind, But this is not giving 
us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple 
Ideas, by their known Names; which will be ſtill very different 
from the true taſte of that Fruit it ſelf. In Light and Colours, 
and all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing: For the Sig- 
nification of Sounds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redne ſꝭ, is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thoſe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
Light, or Red, by it ſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that 
Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible; and to make os 
| ars 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as to 


ſay, that we might Taſte, Smell, and See by the Ears: a ſort 
of Philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Panca, who had the Fa- 
culty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that has not 
before received into his Mind, Gy the proper Inlet, the ſimple 
Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know the 
Signification of that Word, by any other Words, or Sounds, 


| whatſoever put ah ps gen, 8 any Rules of Definition. 


The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Ob- 
ject ʒand ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learn- 
ed the name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily 


beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe ef the Ex- 


plication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his way; bragg'd 
one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet fignify'd. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? The 
blind Man anſwer'd, It was like the Sound of a Trumpet. 
Juſt ſuch an Underſtanding of the Name of any other ſimple 
Idea will he have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, 
or other Words made uſe of to explain it. | 

9. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex TheContrary 
Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, it ſhewed in com- 
is in the Power of Words, ſtanding for the ſeveral Plex Ideas, by 
Ideas, that make that Compoſition, to imprint gear 
complex Ideas in the Mind, which were neverthere n 
before, and ſo make their Names be underſtood. 7 15 
In ſuch Collections of Ideas, paſſing under one Name, De finiti- 
on, or the teaching the Signitication of one Word, by ſeveral o- 
thers, has place, and may make us underſtand the Names of 
Things, which never came within the reach of our Senſes ; 
and frame [cas ſuitable to thoſe in other Mens Minds, when 
they uſe thoſe Names : provided that none of the Terms of the 


Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he to whom 


the Explication is made, has never yet had in his Thought. 
Thus the Word Statue may be explain'd to a blind Man by 
other Words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having given him 
the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which therefore Words 
cannot excite in him. 'This gained the Prize to the Painter, 
againſt the Statuary ; each of which contending for the Excel- 
— of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his was to be 
preferred, becauſe it reached farther, and even thoſe who had 
loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the excellency of it. 'The 
Painter agreed to refer bimfelf tothe Judgment of a blind Man; 
who being brought where there was a Statue made by the one, 
and a Picture drawn by the other; he was firſt led to the Statue, 
in 
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in which he traced with his Hands, all the Lineaments of the 
Faceand Body; and with great Admiration, applauded the Skill 


of the Workman. But being led to the Picture, and having his 


Hands laid upon it, was told, That now he touched the Head, 
and then the Forchead, Eyes, Noſe, Oc. as his Hand moved 
over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, without finding any 
the leaſt Diſfinction: Whereupon, he cried out, that certainly 
that muſt needs be a very admirable and divine Piece of 
NE which could repreſent to them all thoſe Parts, 
where he could neither feel nor perceive any thing. 
F. 13. He that ſhould uſe the Word Raz7bow, to one who 
knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phenomenon, 
would, by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition, and 
Order of the Colours, ſo well define that Word, that it might 
MISTY underſtood. But yet that Defmition, how exact 
and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underſtand 
it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complex 
one, being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Ex- 
perience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 
g. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 
The Names of only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 
complex Ideas vhich are proper to produce in us thoſe Percepti- 
—_—_ * ons. When by this means we have our Minds ſto- 
* red with em, and know the Names for them, then 
doe are in à condition to define, and by Defini- 
tion to underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are made 
up of them. But when any term ſtands for a ſimple Idea, that 


a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoſſible by any 


Words, to make known its Meaning to him. When any term 
ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is ignorant, that 
that term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the ſame 
Taea which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him under- 


ſtand its meaning. But in no caſe whatſoever, is any Name, 


of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. | 
Fouthly, C. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of ſim- 


Names of fm- ple Tacas, have not the help of Definition to f 


ple Ideas leaſt determine their Signification; yet that hinders 
doub not, but that they are generally leſs doubtful and 
uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances. Becauſe 
they ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for the moſt 
| part eaſi ly and perfectly agree in their Signification : And there 

little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 
| He that knows once, that Whiteneſ: is the Name of that Co- 
lour he has obſerved in Snow, or Milk, will not be apt to miſ- 


apply 
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apply that Word, as long as he retains, that Idea; which when 


he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, but 


perceives he Underſtands it not. There is neither a multiplici- 
ty of fimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the doubt- 
fulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes: nor a ſuppoſed, but an 
unknown real Eſſence, with Properties depending thereon, the 
preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which makes the 
Pifficulty in the Names of Subſtances. But on the contrary, in 


ſimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is known at 


once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more or leſs being put 
in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the Signification of its Name, 
be obſcure, or uncertain, 5 
6. 16. Fiftbly, This farther may be obſerved, Fifchly, Simple 
concerning ſimple Ideas and their Names, that Ideas have 
they have but few Aſtents in linea Predica- 2 3 
mentali, (as they call it) from the loweſt Species ſic OE li 
to the ſummum Genus. The Reaſon whereof is . 
that the loweſt Species being but one ſimple Idea, nothing can 
be left out of it, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may 
agree with ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; 
which having one Name, is the Genus of the other two: v. g. 
There is nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red. 
to make them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have 
one general Name; as Rationality being left out of the complex 
Ilea of Man, makes it agree with Brute, in the more general 
14:a and Name of Animal. And therefore when to avoid un- 
pleaſant Enumerations, Men would comprehend both Vhite and 
Red, and ſeveral other ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general 
Name, they have been fain to do it by a Word which denotes 
only the way they get into the Mind. For when White, Rea, and 
Yellow, are all comprehended under the Genus or Name Colour, 
it fignifies no more, but ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind 
only by the Sight, and have entrance only through the Eyes. 
And when they would frame yet a more general Term, to com- 
prehend both Colours and Soumds, and the like fimple Ieas, 
they doit by a Word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind 
only by one Senſe: And ſo the general term Quality, in its ordi- 
nary Acceptation, comprehends Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, 
and tangible Qualities, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Num- 
ber, Motion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Impreſſions on 
the Mind, and introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. 


9. 17. $zxthly, The Names of fimple Ideas, Sixthly, Names 


_ Subſtances, and mixed Modes, have alſo this of ſimple Ideas 


difference: That thoſe of mixed Moges ſtand ftand for Ideas 
| ts l | | for 


2 Zr 
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_ arbitrarily, 


Pattern. 


v2 Names of mixed Modes, 
vor at all ar- for Teas perfectly arbitrary: Thoſe of Sub. 
bitrary. ſtances, are not perfectly ſo ; but refer to a pat- 
tern, though with ſome latitude : and thoſe of ſimple Ideas are 
3 taken from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not ar- 

trary at all. Which what difference it makes in the Signifi- 
cations of their Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 
The Names of fimple Modes differ little from thoſe of 
fimple Ideas. 0 ee eee 
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O the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. | 


C. I. x H E Names of mixed Modes be- 
| ing general, they ſtand, as has 
_ Ideas, been ſhewn, for ſorts or Species of 
e ee Things, each of which has its peculiar Eſſence. 
. 5 The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as has been 


They ſtand for 


thewed, are nothing but the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, to | 


which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſ- 


Jences of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common to 
them, with other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer ſurvey Þ 
of them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, 


which, perhaps, may deſerve our Attention. | 

See MIA . 0 The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve in 

Firft,The Ideas them is, that the abſtract Ideas, or, if you pleaſe, 

117 an ed the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of ini ved 

— 447 — Modes, are made by the Underſtanding, wherein 

they differ from thoſe of ſimple Ideas: in which 

ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but only re- 

ceives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence of 
Things operating upon it. ” ROY 

C. 3. In the next Place, theſe Eſences of rhe 

Secondly, made 8 of mixed Modes, are not only made by 

o t 
and with without Patterns, or reference to any real Exi- 
tence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Sub- 


fances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 


formable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. 
It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinct 
Specific Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in N 8 

| and 


—— 


e Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made 
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and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward Things, paſs neglected 


without particular Names or Specifications. or does the 


Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of 


Subſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things; 
or verify them by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſi- 
tions in Nature. To know whether his Idea of Adultery, or In- 
ceſt, be right, will a Man ſeek it any where amongſt Things 
exiſting? Or is it true, becauſe any one has been Witneſs to ſuch 
an Action? No: but it ſuffices here, that Men have put toge- 
ther ſuch a Collection into one complex Idea, that makes the 
Archetype, and Specifick Idea, whether ever any ſuch Action 
were committed in rerum natura, or no. 

g. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt con- Hm hir i: 
ſider wherein this making of theſe complex Ideas ine. 


| conſiſts; and that is not in the making any new 


Ilea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had before, 
Wherein the Mind does theſe three Things: Firſt, It chuſes a 


3 certain Number. Secondly, It gives them Connection, and 
males them into one Idea. "Thirdly, It ties them together by 


a Name. If we examine how the Mind proceeds in theſe, 
and what Liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily obſerve, how 
theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are the Work- 


: manſhip of the Mind; and conſequently, that the Species 


themſelves are of Mens making. | 
g. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe dass 
of mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Col- Evidently a:« 
lection of Ideas put together in the Mind, in- N that 
dependent from any original Patterns in Nature, . 5 2 * 1 
who will but reflect, that this ſort of complex Exiſtence. BY 
Ileas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names e 
iven'em, and ſo a Species be conſtituted, before any one in- 
Nividual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt, but 
the Ideas of Sacrilege, or Adulteny, might be framed in the 
Mind of Men, and have Names given them; and ſo theſe _ 
Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, before either of them 
was ever committed ; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 
reaſoned about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, 
whilſt yet they had no being butin the Underſtanding, as well 
as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſtence 2 
Whereby it is plain, how much the ſorts of mixed Modes are the 
Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a being as 
ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 


| when they really exiſt : And we cannot doubt, but Law-mak - 


ers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
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were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings: Beings 
that had no other exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, | 
[ think, no body can deny, but that the Reſurrection was | 
| Species of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exiſted. | 
f g. 6. To ſee how arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of | 
i Inflances ; miæed Modes are made by the Mind, we need | 
Murder, In- but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little | 
H ceft, Stabbing. looking into them, will ſatisfy us, that tis the | 
5 Mind, that combines ſeveral ſcattered inde pen- 


| . dent Ideas, into one complex one; and by the common Name 
[} | it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of a certain Species, 
[7 without regulating it ſelf by any Connection they have in Na- 


j\ ture. For what greater Connection in Nature, has the [ea of 

a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing; that this is“ 

made a particular Species of Action, fignify'd by the word Mar- 
der; and the other not? Or what Union is there in Nature, 
between the Idea of the Relation of a Father, with Killing, 
than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are combined 
4 into one complex Idea, and thereby made the Eſſence of the 
| | diſtin& Species Parricide, whilſt the other make no diſtinct 
Species at all? But though they have made killing a Man's 


A Father, or Mother, a diſtinct Species from killing his Son, or 
4 Daughter; yet in ſome other Cafes, Son and Daughter are ' 
. taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; and they are all Þ 


equally comprehended in the {ame Species, as in that of Iaceſt.. 
Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites into complex 
Taeas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others that have al- 
together as much union in Nature, are left looſe and never 
combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need of one 
Name. *Tis evident then, that the Mind, by its free Choice, 
gives a Connection to a certain Number of Ideas, which in Na- 
ture have no more Union with one another, than others that it 
leaves out: Why elſe is the part of the Weapon, the beginning 
of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, to make the 
diſtinct Species called $:abb777g, and the * and Matter ot 
the Weapon left out? I do not ſay, this is done without Rea 
| ſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by ; but this I ſay, thar itis 
| done, by the free Choice of the Mind, purtving its own ends ; 
| and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes, are the Work 
manſhip of the Underſtanding : And there isnothing more evi- 
dent, than that, for the moſt part, in the framing theſe IAcas, 
the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor refers the 
Taeasit makes, to the real Exiſtence of Things; but puts ſuch 
together, as may beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, without tying 
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it ſelf to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really exiſts. 


6. J. But though theſe complex Ideas, or 
Eſſences of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, 
and are made by it with great Liberty; yet they 7, . e 
are not made at random, and jumbled together ge.. 9 
without any reaſon at all. Though theſe complex * ” 
Ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they are always 
ſuited to the end for 0 5 abſtract Ideas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of Ideas, that are looſe 
enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as ſeveral o- 


| But fill ſub- 
ſervient to the 


ther, to which the Mind never gives a Connection that com- 


bines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
convenience of Communication, which is the chief end of Lan- 
guage. The uſe of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify with 
eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions; wherein not only abun- 
dance of Particulars may be contained, but alſo a great Variety 
of independent Ideas collected into one complex one. In the 
making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes, Men have 
had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occaſion to 
mention one to another. Thoſe they have combined into di- 
ſtinct complex Ideas, and given Names to; whilft others that in 
Nature have as near an Union, are left looſe and unregarded. 
For to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, if they 
would make diſtinct abſtract Ideas of all the. Varieties might 
be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and the Me- 


mory confounded with the Plenty, as well as overcharged to 


little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name ſo,mapy 
complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find they have 
occaſion to have Names for, in the ordinary occurrence of their 
Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the Idea of Pa- 
ther or Mother, and ſo make a diſtinct Species from killing a 
Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the different Hein- 
ouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtin Puniſhment is due ade 
murdering a Man's Father or Mother, different from what 
ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a Son or Neighbour ; 
and therefore they find it neceflary to mention it by a diftind 
Name, which is the end of making that diſtinct Combination. 
But though the Ideas of Mother and Daughter, are ſo different- 
ly treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, that the one is 
Joined with it to make a diftin& abſtract Idea with a Name, 
and ſo a diſtinct Species, and the other not; yet in reſpect of 
carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under Tnceſt ; and 


| that Kill for the ſame convenience of expreſſing under one 


Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean Mix- 
| 2 | ._ tures 
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rures, as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this to 


- correſpond in the whole Stent of their Significations. 


avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. WH 
. 8. A moderate Skill i different Lan- 
i bereof the guages, will eafily ſatisfy one of the Truth of this, 


intranſiata- it being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of Words 
ble Words of in aue Language, which have not any that an- 


divers Lan- fer them in another. Which plainly ſhews, that 
guages are & thoſe of one Country, by their Cuſtoms and 
Proof. Ml-anner ef Life, have found occaſion to make ſe- 

veral complex HAcas, and give Names to them, 


which athers never collected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could 


not have happened, if theſe Species were the ſteddy Work- 
manſhip of Nature; and not Collections made and abſtracted 


by the Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of 


Communication. The Terms of our Law, which are not 
empty Sounds, will hardly find Words that᷑ anſwer them in the 
Spamſh or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much leſs, I think, 
could any one tranſlate them into the Caribbee, or Weſtoe 


Tongues : And the Verſura of the Romans, or Corban of the 


Zeros, have no Words in other Languages to anſwer them: 


The Reaſon whereof is plain, from what has been faid. Nay, 


if we will look a little more nearly into this matter, and exactly 


compare different Languages, we ſhall find, that though they 


have Words, which in Franſlations and Dictionaries, are ſup- 
poſed to anfwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, a- 


mongſt the Names of complex eas, eſpecially of mixed | 
Modes, that ſtands for the ſame preciſe Iaea, which the Word does 


that in Dictionaries it is rendred by. There are no Leas more 
common, and leſs compounded, than the Meafures of Time, 
Extenſion, and Weight, and the Latin Names Hora, Pes, 
Libra, are without Difficulty rendred by the Engliſh Names, 
Hour, Foot, and Pound : But yet there is nothing more evi- 
dent, than that the Jdcas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin 
Names, were very far different from thoſe which an Eng liſb- 
man expreſſes by thofe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe 
ſhould make uſe of the Meaſures that thoſe of the other Lan- 
guge defigned by their Names, he would be quite out in his 
account. Theſe are too ſenſible Proofs to be doubted ; and we 

Mall find this much more ſo, in the Names of more abſtract 
and compounded Ideas; ſuch as are the greateſt part of thofe 

which make up Meral Diſcourſes : Whoſe Names, when Men 
come curiouſly to compare with thofe they are tranſlated into, 
in other Languages, they Fill find very few of them exactly to 
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F. 9. The Reaſon why I take ſo particular No- = 

6 miſtaken a- This ſbews 
bout Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, as 2 to be 
if they were Things regularly and conſtantly 8 w—_ Lin . 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in | 
Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary EG 
furvey, to be nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, 
for the eaſier fignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould 


often have occaſion to communicate by one general Term; un- 


der which divers Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that 
abſtract Idea, might be comprehended. And if the doubtful 


Signification of the word Species, may make it ſound harſh to 
ſome, that I ſay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made 


by the Underſtanding « yet, I think, it can by no body be de- 


nied, that tis the Mind makes thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, to 
which ſpecifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, 
that the Mind makes the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of 
Things, I leave it to be conſidered, who makes the Boundaries 
of the Sort or Species; fince with me, Species and Sort have no 
other difference than that of a Latin and Engliſh Laim. 

6. 10. T he near Relation that there is between 
Species, Eſſences, and their general Name, at 
leaſt in i Modes, will farther appear, when 
we confider, that it is the Name that ſeems to 
preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſt- 


In mixed 
Modes, tis the 
Name that 
ties the Com- 
bination to- 
gether, and 
makes it @ 
Species | 


looſe parts of thoſe complex Ideas, being made 
by the Mind, this Union, which has no. parti- 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not 
fomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Collection, tis the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt Variety of 
different Ideas, does the Word Tviumphus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species? Had this Name been never made, 
or quite loft, we might no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of 
what paſſed in that Solemnity : But yet, I think, that which 


holds thoſe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 


plex Idea, is that very Word annexed to it; without which, 
the ſeveral Parts of that would no more be thought to make 


one thing, than any other ſhew, which having never been made 


bur, once, had never been united into one complex Idea, un- 
der one Denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends on the 

©; D 3 | Mind; 


as real eſtabliſhed 
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Mind; and how much the continuation and fixing of that Uni- 
ty depends on the Name in common Uſe annexed to it, I leave 
to be confidered ee look upon Eſſences and Species 
hings in Nature. £174, 

C. 17. Suitable to this, we find, that Iſen, ſpeakiug of miæ- 
ed Nodes, ſeldom imagine or rake any other for Species of them, 
but firch as are ſet out by Name : Becauſe they being of Man's 
making only in order to naming, no ſuch Speczes are taken No- 
tice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a Name ve joined to it, as 


bo 


the Sign of Man's having combined into one Idea ſeveral looſe 


ones ; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the Parts, 


which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the Mind 


laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think on it. 
But ian a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the Parts of 


that complex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Union; then 


is the F//ence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the Species looked 
on as compleat. For to what purpoſe ſhould the Memory charge 
it ſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Abſtraction 
to make them general? And to what purpoſe make them ge- 
neral, unleſs it were, that they might have general Names, for 
the convenience of Diſcourſe, and Communication ? Thus we 
ſee, that Killing a Man with a Sword, or a Hatchet, are look- 
ed on as no diſtin Species of Action: But if the Point of the 
Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin& Species, where 
it has a diſtinct Name, as in England, in whoſe Language it is 
called Stabbing : But in another Country, where it has not 
happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not 
for a diſtinct Species. But in the Species of corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, though it be the Mind that makes the nominal Eſ- 
ſence : yet ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined in it, are ſup- 
poſed to have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins 
them or no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct Speczes, 


without any Operation of the Mind, either abſtracting, or giv- Þ 


ing a Name to that complex 7ea. 
g. 12. Conformable alſo to what has been ſaid 


For the Ori- concerning the Eſſences of the Species of mixed 
Einali of min- Ifodes, that they are the Creatures of the Under- 


4% Mydes, we ſtanding, rather than the Works of Nature: Con- 


look mo Far- formable, I ſay, to this, we find, that heir Names 


her th h i 
2 . lead our T honghts tothe Mind, and no farther. 


alſo ſhews them When we ſpeak of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, we 
ro be the Work frame to our ſelves no Imagination of any thing 
manſbip of the exiſting, which we would conceive ; but our 
Underfianding. Thoughts terminate in the abſtract Ideas of thoſe 
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Vertues, and look not farther; as they do, when we ſpeak of a 
Horſe, or Tron, whoſe Specifick Ideas we confider not, as bare- 
ly in the Mind, but as in things themſelves, which afford the 
original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But in mixed Modes, at 
caſt the moſt conſiderable Parts of them, which are moral Be- 
ings, we confider the original Patterns, as being in the Mind ; 
and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſhing of particular Beings 


under Names. And hence I think it is, That theſe Eſences 
of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a more particular Name 
called Notions : as by a peculiar Right appertaining to the 


Underſtanding. | 

6. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Ny tbe 
complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commonly 
more compounded and decompounaed, than thoſe 
of natural Subſtances. Becauſe they being the 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, parking 


Their being 
made by the 
Underſtanding 
without Pat 
terns, ſhews © 
the reaſon why- 


only its own ends, and the conveniency of ex- 
refling in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make e _— 
| bi to another, does with great Liberty unite compounded. 


often into one abſtract Idea Things that in their Nature have 
no coherence ; and ſo under one Term, bundle together a great 
Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. Thus the 
Name of Proceſſzon, what a great mixture of independent 


eas of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, Sounds, 


does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind of Man 


has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one Name? 


Whereas the complex [eas of the ſorts of Subſtances, are 
uſually made up of only a ſmall Number of fimple ones; and in 

the Sec ies of Animals, theſe two, vis. Shape and Voice, com- 

monly make the whole nominal Eſſence. 


J. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from Names of 


what has been faid, is, That he Names of mix- mixed Modes 


ed Modes always ſignify (when they have any Hand always 
determined Signification) the real Efences of for their real 
their Species. For theſe abſtract Ideas, being Meuces. 

the Workmanſhip of the Mind, and not referred to the real 
Exiſtence of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that Name, but barely that complex. ea the 


Mind it ſelf has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed 


by it; and is that on which all the Properties of the Secics 
depend, and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe 
the real and nominal Eſſence is the fame ; which of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, TT 
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| F. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon, | 
Why thiir hy for the moſt part the Names of mixed 
3 — 4 Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for 
= Ideas. are perfectly known. Becauſe there being no 

x Species of theſe ordinarily taken Notice of, but | 
what have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Efſences, | 
being abſtract complex 74eas made arbitrarily by the Mind, 
it is convenient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before 
one endeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will 
fill his Head with a Company of abſtract complex Ideas, which 
others _ no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by, and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning 
of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name : And ſo it is ſtill, where making a neu 
complex Idea, one alſo, by giving it a new Name, makes a new 
Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which have ge- 
nerally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men have ff 
quent 33 to have, and communicate: And in ſuch, I 
ask, whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children | 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Taeas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtract Ile 
of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
them? In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances, I grant it is otherwiſe ; | 


which being ſuch Ideas as have a real Exiſtence and Union in] 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before the other, 


as it happens. | | | 
g. 16. What has been ſaid here of mix d Modes 
Reaſn of my is with very little difference applicable alſo] 
being ſo large 

entlat sul. may obſerve, I may ſpare my ſelf the Pains to 
enlarge on: eſpecially, fince what I have here ſaid concerning 
Words in this Third Book, will poſſibly be thought by fome to 


be much more than what ſo light a Subject required. I allow, 


it might be brought into a narrower Compaſs : Burt I was wil- 
ling to ftay my Reader on an n that appears to me 
new, and alittle out of the way, (I am ſure 'tis one I thought 


not of, when I began to write,) That by ſearching it to the 
bottom, and turning it on every fide, ſome part or other might 


meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the molt 
averſe, or negligent, to reflect on a general Miſcarriage ; which, 
though of great conſequence, is little taken Notice of. When 
it is conſidered, what a pudder is made about E//ences, and 
how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſati- 
on, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and "REY 
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Uſe and Application of Words, it will, perhaps, be thoughe 
worth, while throughly to lay it open, And I ſhall be pardon- 
ed if I haye dwelt long on an Argument which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are uſu- 
ally guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt Hindrances 
of true Reo ; but are ſo well thought of, as to paſs for 
it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and 
Truth, or poſũbly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opi- 
nions they are {ſwelled with; if they would but look beyond 
faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what Ideas are, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they are fo 
armed at all Points, and with which they ſo confidently lay a- 
bout them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome Service to Truth, 
Peace, and Learning, if, by any enlargement on this Subject, I 
can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of Language; and 
give them Reaſon to ſuſpect, that ſince it is frequent for others, 
it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very good 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, wich very 

uncertain, little, or no Signification. And therefore it is nor 

unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and not 

to be unwilling to have them examined by others. With this 

Deſign therefore, I ſhall go on with what I have farther to 

ſay, concerning this matter, 


i 


CHAT 
f the Names of Subſtances. 


. 1. HE common Names of Subſtances, 


as well as other General Terms, 

ſtand for Sorts; which is nothing 
elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch complex ances ſtand 
Ileas, wherein ee particular Subſtances do, for Sorts. 
or might agree, by virtue of which they are ca- 
pable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 
and be fignify'd by one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for 
though there be but one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the 
Idea of it being abſtracted, ſo that more Subſtances (if there 
were ſeveral) might each agree in it ; it is as much a Sorr, as 
if there were as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reaſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star, 
would anſwer the Idea the Name Sum ſtands for, to ons who 

| N were 


The common 
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And. our Idea of any irdividual Man would be as far different 
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were placed in a due diſtance; which, by the way, may ſkew 


us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species 
of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to me no more than 
the Engliſh word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Ideas, 


as Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things: 


fince tis not impoſſible, but that in Propriety of Speech, that 


might be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. 


g. 2. The meaſure and boundary of each Sort, 


The Efince of or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that par- 
each ſort is ticular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, is | 


the alflra® that we call its F/ſence, which is nothing but 
Idea. that ahſtract Idea to which the Name is an- 

nexed: So that every thing contained in that 
Taea, is eſſential to that Sort. This, though it be all the Ey 
ſence of natural Sub{lances that we know, or by which we 
diſtinguiſh them into Sorts ; yet I call it by a peculiar Name, 


the nominal E{jence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitu- Þ 


tion of Subſtances, upon which depends this 20727241 Eſſence, 
and all the Properties of that ſort ; which therefore, as has 


been ſaid, may be called the real Eſſence, v. g. the nominal 
Eſence of Gold, is that complex Idea the word Gold ſtands Þ 


for, let it be, for inſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain weight, 
malleable, fuſible, and fixed. But the real Eſſence is the 
Conſtitution of the inſenſible Parts of that Body, on which 
thoſe Qualities, and all the other pie e ue. of Gold depend. 


How far theſe two are different, though they are both called 


Efjence, is obvious, at firſt fight, to diſcover. 

. 6. 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Motion, 
The nominal With Senſe and Feaſon, join'd to a Body of a 
and real Eſ. certain Shape, be the complex Idea, to which I, 
ſence diffe- and others, annex the Name Man; and ſo be 
rent. the nominal Efjcnce of the Species ſo called; 

yet no Body will ſay, that that complex Idea is 

the real Eſſence and Source of all thoſe Operations, which 
are to be found in any Individual of that fort. The Founda- 
tion of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our 
complex Tdea, is ſomething quite different: And had we 
ſuch a Knowledge of that Conſtitution of Man, from which 
his Facuities of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other 
Powers flow, and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as 'tis 
. Angels have, and 'tis certain his Maker has, we ſhould 
ave a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, than what now is 
contained in our Definition of that Species, be it what it will: 
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2 which plainly ſhews their Relation. Tis neceſſary fe 

7 be as 1 am; GOD and Nature has made me o : But 8 
is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe 
may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, 
may take away my Reaſon or ee or both j and an 
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ſtands 4 
and better, or fewer, and worſe Faculties, th : 

1 others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a GO 8 

different from mine. None of theſe are ellential to the one, 
or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind 
q refers it to ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then preſent- | 
© ly, according to the abſtract Idea of that ſort, ſomething is 
found efjenrial. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 


he will find, that as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of Eſſential, 
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f-om what it now is, as is his who knows all the Sp Mg: 
Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of ry Tn in hr 
at Strasburg, from that which a gazing Countryman has of 
it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Appear- 
ances. 2 | of 


6. 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of Nothing Ell, 
1 en- 


the Word, relates to Sorts, and that it is conſi- ,;,j 4 
2 dered in particular Beings, no farther than as 5 Indi- 


they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence: 


tion of the one, without the other: 


Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtandi 
Life. Other Creatures of my ſhape may be — Sieh 4 hes 


the Confideration of ſome Species, or the c 
6 1 7 ompl ae ſig- 
nified by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind And 0 


in reference to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be 
| eſſential. So that if it be asked, whether it be eſſential to 


me, or any other particular corporeal Being, ro have Reaſon? 


I ſay no; no more than it is eſſential to this white thing I 


you on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 
8 to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have the Name 

2 -” e it, —_ Reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoling Reaſon 
et 50 ol . e com lex Idea, the Name Man ſtands for: 
1 ns — this thing I write on to contain Words, if I 
wy e e ame Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. 
— ſfential, and not eſſential, relate only to our abſtratt 

eas, and the Names annexed to them; which amounts to no 
more but this, That whatever particular Thing has not in it 
thoſe 
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| © Names of Subſtances. 
93 thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract Idea, 
Which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 
that Species, nor be called by that Name, ſince that abſtract 
| Altea is the very Eſſence of that Species. | 5 1M 
1 C. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare 
| Extenſion or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to Body: If Þ 
. | others make the Idea, to which they give the Name Zoay, to 
a be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity is eſſential to Body. | 
. | That therefore, and rhat alone is conſidered as eſſential, 
1 . evhich makes a part f the ccmplex Idea the Name of a Sort 
ſtands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned | 
1 of that Sort, nor be intituled to that Name. Should there be 
m4. found a parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that 
1 are in Iron, but wanted Obedience to the Load-ſtone; and 
= would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, 
would any one Queſtion, whether it wanted any thing efſenti- 
al ? It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing really exiit- 
ing wanted any thing eſſential to it. Or could it be demand- Þ 
ed, Whether this made an eſſentiul or ſpecifick difference, or 
no; fince we have no other meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick, but 
our abſtract Ideas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Na - 
ture, without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk 
unintelligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an eſſential difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Jaca, 
which is looked upon as the Eflence and Standard of a Spe. 
cies? All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid aſide, 
particular Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found 
to have all their Qualities equally e ſuntial; and every thing, in Þ 
each Individual, will be eſſential to it, or, which is more, no- 
thing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to aſæ, Whether 
obeying the Magnet, be eſſential to Tron? yer, I think, it is 
very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be eſſential Þ 
to the particular parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without Þ 
confidering it under the Name Iron, or as being of a certain 
Species? And if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which 
have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species 
nothing can be eſſential but what is contained in thoſe Iacas. 
9.6. *Tis true, I have often mentioned a real Eſſence, di. 
ſtinct in Subſtances, from thoſe abſtract Ideas of them, which! 
call their :cxz#nal Efjence. By this real Eſſence, J mean, that 
real cor ſtitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thoſe P:o;crties, that are combined in, and are conſtant! 
four d to co-exiſt with the 2072714! Effence ;, that particular 
| Conſtitution 
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| Names of Subſtances.” 
Conſtitution which every Thing has within it ſelf, without any 
under Relation to any thing without it. But Eſſence, even in this 
frac | Senſe, relates to a ſort, and ſuppoſes a Species: For being that 
real Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſa- 


ea, 


bare [Qrily ſuppoſes a ſort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
y : If Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal 
4, to Eſſence of Gold, to be Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
Body. Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is 
tial, that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qua- 

2 Sort lities, and their Union, depend; and is alſo the Foundation of 
koned its Solubility in Ag. Regia, and other Properties accompany- 
ere being that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but 
es that all upon Suppoſitiom of a ſort, or general abſtract Idea, which is 
- and conſidered as immutable : but there is no Individual parcel of 
om it, Matter, to which any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to be 
ſenti- elſential to it, or inſeparable from it. That which is ene 
exiſt· ¶ belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that ſort : 


mand- But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under the 
ice, or Name of ſome abſtract Idea, and then there is nothing nece- 
:k, but fary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real 
in Na- [.Efences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
to talk [preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes 
ent to em ſtill to the Species, is the nominal Efſence, of which they 
vo par- are the 4 8 Foundation and Cauſe. | 

t Idea, J. 7. The next thing to be confider'd is, by i 

a Spe. which of thoſe Eſſences it is, that Subſtances are The nomineF 
1 aſide, determined into Sorts, or Species; and that, tis 1 oma Payee 
e found evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For tis that N 
ring, in alone, that the Name, which is the mark of the ſort, ſignifies. 
Ye, no- is * therefore, that any thing ſnould determine the 
/hether {forts of Things, which we rank under general Names, but that 
k, it is ea, which that Name is deſigned as a mark for; which is 
ſential that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the Nominal Eſſence. 
without Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an 
certain ¶ Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be of 
„ which this or that Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or, 


Species, which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that Name is 
Ideas. annexed to? And I defire any one but to reflect on his own 
ce, di- Thoughts, when he hearsor ſpeaks any of thoſe, or other Names 
which | of Subſtances, to know what fort of EſÞnces they ſtand for. 
an, that . 8. And that the Species of T hings to us, are nothing but 
on of all Nhe ranking them under diſtiuct Names, according to the com- 
znftantly {ſex Ideas in us; and not according to preciſe, diſtinct, real 
articulat 


bE/ences in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of 


{ftiturion the 
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the Individuals that are rank'd into one ſort, call'd by one 
common Name, and ſo received as being of one Species, have 
vet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as far 
different one from another, as from others, from which they 


are accounted to differ ſpecifically. This, as it is ealy to be 
o Chy- 


_ obſerved by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; 


miſts eſpecially are often, by ſad Experience, convinced of it, 


when they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qualities in 
one parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they 
have found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame 
Species, having the ſame nominal ence, under the ſame 
Name ; yet do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination, 
betray Qualities ſo different one from another, as to fruſtrate 
the ExpeCtation and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But if 
Thipgs were diſtinguiſhed into Speczes, according to their rea 
Eſſences, it would be as impoſſible to find different Properties 
in any two individual Subſtances of the ſame Species, as it i 
to find different Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral 
Triangles. That is properly the Eſence to us, which deter- 
mines every particular to this or that Claſſis; or, which is the 
ſame Thing, to this or that general Name : And what can that 
be elſe, but that abſtract Idea to which that Name is annexed! 
And ſo has, in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the Being 

of particular Things, as to their general Denominations. 
9. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort 


Nor the rea! Things, and conſequently (which is the end of 
Eſſence which ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, ſe 
we know nor. becauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry | 


us no farther towards the Knowledge and Di. 
ſtinction of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenfible Ideas 
which we obſerve in them; which however made with the 
greateſt diligence and exactneſs, we are capable of, yet is 

more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 


thoſe Qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's Idea is j 


from the inward contrivance of that famous Clock at Strasburg, 
whereof he only ſees the outward Figure and Motions. There 

is not ſo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 
found the moſt inlarged Underſtanding. Though the familiar 
uſe of things about us, take off our Wonder; yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we 
tread on; or the Iron, we daily handle, we preſently find, ue 
know not their Make ; and can giveno Reaſon of the different 
Qualities we find in them. *Tis evident, the internal Conftitr 


tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown to us. For 
| | t 


pct. 


cart) was thoſe Forms which made the Diſtinction of 


| Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, 
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to go no farther than the groſſeſt and moſt obvious we can 


natural Subſtances into Species, conſiſts in the 
nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the 
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imagin amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 

real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony fuſible; Wood 
and Stones not ? What makes Lead and Iron malleable ; Antimo- 
ny and Stones not ? And yet how infinitely theſe come ſhort of 
the fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Z//ences of Plants 
or Animals, every one knows. The Workmanſhip of the All- 
wiſe and Powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the Univerſe, 
and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity and Com- 
prehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, than 
the beſt Contrivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the moſt ignorant of rational Creatures. There- 


fore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſ- 


ſe them into certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real 
Eſſences, that are ſo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenfion. 
A blind Man may as ſoon ſort Things by their Colours; and he 
that has loſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lilly and a Roſe 


by their Odours, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he 


knows not. He that thinks he can diſtinguiſh Sheep and 
Goats by their real Eſences, that are unknown to him, may 
be pleaſed to try his Skill in thoſe Species, called Caſſzowary, 
and Querechinc hio ; and by their internal real Ences, deter- 
mine the Boundaries of thoſe Species, without knowing the 
complex Idea of ſenſible Qualities, that each of thoſe Names 
ſtand for, in the Countries where thoſe Animals are to be found. 
F. 10. Thoſe there fore who have been taught, | 
that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their 


Not ſubſtan- 
diſtinct internal ſlulſtantial Forms; and that it 


tial Forms 
which we 
know leſs. 


were led yet farther out of the Way, by having their Minds ſet 
upon fruitleſs Enquiries after ſubſtantial Forms, wholly unin- 


| telligible, and whereof we have ſcarce ſo much as any obſcure, 


or confuſed Conception in general. 

6. 11. That our ranking and diſtinguiſhing 

That the no- 
minal Eſſence 
is that where · 


real Eſſences to be found in the Things them- 7 „ 


ſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas of Spirits. 


For the Mind getting, only by reflecting on its 72 3 
| own Operations, thoſe fimple Ideas which it fene from Spi- 
| attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have no rg. ny 


other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all 
thoſe Operations, it finds in it ſelf, to a fort of Beings, with- 
| Ee ut 
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out Confideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanced 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the ſame N 


Taeas which we have got from Reflection on what we find in 
our ſelves, and which we conceive to have more Perfection in 
them, than would be in their abſence, attributing, I ſay, thoſe 
fimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus having 
got from reflecting on our ſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Know- 
ledge, Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it better to 
have than to want; and the more we have of each, the better 
J * theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
* the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omni po- 
tent, infinitely Wiſe, and happy Being. And though we are 
told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we 
know not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick 7decas of them; not 
out of any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species than 
one of Spirits, is impoſſible : But becauſe having no more 
ſimple Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch 
Beings, but only thoſe few taken from our ſelves, and from 


the Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delight-. 7 ; 
ed, and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no other- 
wiſe diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Þ 


Spirits, one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations 
and Powers, we find in our ſelves, to them in a higher or 
lower Degree; and ſo have no very diſtin& ſpecifick Ideas of 
Spirits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 
ration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other 
Spirits, with Limitation: Nor as I humbly conceive do we, 
between GOD and them in our Ideas, put any difference by [| 
any Number of ſimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not 
of the other, bur only that of Infinity. All the particular 


Ideas of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, &c. . 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- of 


tribute all of them to all ſorts of Spirits, with the difference 
only of Degrees, to the utmoſt we can imagine, even Infinity, 


when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the firſt 


Being; who yet, tis certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfect. i 
eſt of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt | 


Seraphim, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; B 


and conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Un- 
derſtandings can conceive of him. | | 
Whereofthereare g. 12. It is not impoſſible to conceive, nor 
| probably number- repugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many 
leſs Species, Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and di- 
; | vers 
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4 verſified one from another, by diſtinct Properties, whereof we 
e have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtin- 
n guiſhed one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and 
n obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of in- 
2 telligent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and 
g material below us, is probable to me from hence ; Thatin all 
the viſible corporeal World, we ſee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All 
to quite down from us, the Deſcent is by eaſy Steps, FA. a con- 
er tinued ſeries of Things, that in each remove differ very little 
ve one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, and 
o- are not Strangers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 


re that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 
ve Fiſhes, and their Fleſh ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 


ot allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin 


an both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between 


together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
the warm-Blood and Entrails of a Hog, not to mention what 


hr-. is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men. There are 
er- ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Rea- 
ef ſon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vege- 
ons table Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
r or loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce 
s of be perceived any great difference between them; and ſo on 
Du- till we come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical Parts of 
ther Matter, we ſhall find every-where, that the ſeveral Species 
we, are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible De- 
> by grees. And when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 
not of the Maker, we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to 


„Ec. gn and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species 
e at · of Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward 
ence {from us toward his infinite Perfection, as we ſce they gra- 
nity, dually deſcend from us downwards: Which if it be probable, 
> firſt we have Reaſon then to be perſwaded, that there are far more 
n the {Species of Creatures above us, than there are beneath; we be- 
rfe&- ¶ ing in Degrees of Perfection, much more remote from the in- 


zureſt finite Being of GOD, than we are from the loweſt State of 


itter; Being, and that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And 


y Un- et of all thoſe diſtinct Species, for the Reaſons above-ſaid, 


we have no clear diſtinct eas. 3 


2, not „ 13. But to return to the Species of The nominal Efſmce 

many ¶ corporeal Subſtances. If I ſhould aſk boy that of the Species, pro- 

nd di- N one whether ice and Vater were two diſtinèt edfromWater andlce, 
ver · | 


. "i | Species, 


both: Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatick 


the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
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ſorting them under ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to- 


of Things. The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in di 
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$pecies of Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered in the 
affirmative: And it cannot be denied, but he that lays, they 
are two diſtin&t Species, is in the right. But if an Engliſh- 
man, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never ſeen nor 
heard of Ice, coming into Exgland in the Winter, find the 
Water he put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen in 
the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be 
a new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think, 
it would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new 
Species, no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a 
diſtin& Species, from the ſame Jelly fluid and warm; or than 
liquid Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtin& Species from hard 
Gold in the Hands of a Workman. And if this be ſo, tis plain, 
that our diſtinf Species are nothing but diſtinct compler 
Ideas, <vith diſtinft Names annexed to them. "Tis true, every 2 
Subſtance that exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon Þ 
depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it: 
But the ranking of Things into Species, which is nothing but 


the Ideas that we have of them: Which though ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh them by Names; ſo that we may be able to dif-] th 
— 3 of them, when we have them not preſent before us; 
yet if we ſuppoſe it to be done by their real internal Conſtitu· 
tions, and that Things exiſting are diſtinguiſhed by Nature] me 
into Species, by real Eſſences, according as we diſtinguiſh them , 
into Species by Names, we ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. Þ c 0 
g. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into n 
Difficulties Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, that 4 
againſt a cer- there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms of 
tain Number of things, whereby all the Individuals exiſting, are, del 
real Effences. by Nature diſtinguiſh'd into Species, theſe del 
Things are neceflary : | 3 
C. 15. Firſt, To be afſured, that Nature, in the Produ; 
ction of Things, always defigns them to partake of certain re 
gulatedeſtabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all 
Things to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe, it i 
uſually propoſed, would need ſome better Explication, before 
it can fully be aſſented to. | 9 
g. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whetheſf 
Nature always attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the Production 


vers ſorts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give u 
reaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe. | 
; | > 9. 1). 


he 
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C. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Monſters, be really a diſtinct Species, according to the 
ſcholaſtick Notion of the Word Species; fince it is certain, that 


_ every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution : And yet 
in we find, that ſome of theſe monſtrous Productions, have few or 
ad. none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult from, and 
de accompany the Eſſence of that Species, from whence they 
ak. derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, they 
ew ſeem to belong. | | 
sa FO. 18. Fourthly, The real Eſſences of thoſe 3 
nan! Things, which we diſtinguiſh into Species, and * = M2” Crane 
; CET ences of 
and asf diſtinguiſhed we name, _ to be known ; Subbencer, 
ain. e. we ought to have Ideas of them. But ſince r ,,-- 
„er ue are ignorant in theſe four Points, he fu. Colleckims of 
very ed real Effences of T hings Stand us not in ſtead Properties. 
eon for the di tinguiſhing Subſtances into Species. 
nit: . 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this Caſe would 
but! be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Proper- 
g to ties of things flowing from their different real Eflences, we 
\t to |} ſhould thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can 


this be done: for being ignorant of the real Eſſence it ſelf, it 
is impoſſible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and 


hem | 
into 


may certainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and ſo 
the thing is not of that Species. We can never know what are 
the preciſe Number of Properties depending on the real Eſ- 
ſcnce of Gold, any one of which failing, the real Effence of 
chat Gold, and conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we 
mn knew the real Eflence of Gold it ſelf, and by that determined 
„are. that Species. By the Word Gold here, I muſt be underſtood to 
kheſe deſign a particular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that 
was coined. For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Significa- 
rode tion for that complex Idea, which I or any one elſe calls Gold; 
in re. . for the nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Zargor : ſo 
' of al bY hard is it to ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfection of 
hr : Words, when we have nothing elſe but Words to do it „ 
pefon , . 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences; nor can we pretend to range and determine em 


gr exactly into Species, according to internal eflential Differences. 
in d . 21. But fince, as has been remarked, we pur ſuch « 
Jive u have need of general Words, though we know not Collection as 

> {the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to our Name 


gen collect ſuch a Number of fimple Ideas, as by Hands for. 
T E 2 Exami- 


are ſo annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exiſt- 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which though it 
be not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet he 
Specrfick Eence, to which our Name belongs, and is converti- 
le with it; by which we may at leaſt try the Truth of theſe 
nominal Eſſences. For Example, there be that ſay, that the E, 
ſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be fo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eſſencè of any thing for the Thing it ſelf. Let 
us then in Diſcourſe, put Extenſion for Body: and when we 
would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 
and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Exten- 
ſion by impulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare 
Exßreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion, 
The Efence of any thing, in reſpect of us, is the whole com- 
plex Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 
Subſtances, beſides the feveral diſtinct ſimple Ideas that make 
them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown ſup- 
port and cauſe of their Union, is always a part: and therefore 
the Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended 
ſolid thing ; and fo to ſay, an extended ſolid thing moves, or im- 
pels another, is all one, and as intelligible, as to ſay Body 
moves, or impels. Likewiſe, to ſay, that a rational Animal is 
capable of Converfation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one 
will ſay, That Rationality is eapable of Converſation, becauſe it 
makes not the whole Eſence to which we give the Name Man. 


g. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 


_ Our alftra® have Shapes like ours, but are hairy, and want 
Ideas are t0 us 


the Meaſures 
of Species ; in- 


mongſt us, that have perfectly our Shape, but 


ſtance, in that want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language toe. 


of Man. There are Creatures, as' tis ſaid, ( /7t fades pens 


8 Aut horem, but there appears no Contradiction 
that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language, and Reaſon, JM 
and a ſhape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy | 
Tails; others where the Males have no Beards, and others | © 
where the Females have. If it be aſked, whether theſe be all 
Men, or no, all of human Species; tis plain, the Queſtion refers | 


only to the nominal Eflence : For thoſe of them to whom the 
Definition of the Word Man, or the complex Idea fignify'd by 


that Name, agrees, are Mey, and the other not. But if the En ſe 


quiry be made concerning the fi * real Eſence; and whe- 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Crea- 
tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to ar 
ſwer, no part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea: as, we 

| | | | habe 


Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals a 


; Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male 


2 ſuppoſed real Species diſtinct and entire. For 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diſtinction of 
the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
= Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt? But in thoſe too 
2 itis not ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lye not, Women have conceiv- 
ed by Drills; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch a 
Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion : and we 
= have Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, fince Mules and 
= Jumarts, the one from the mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the 
bother from the mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo frequent 
in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it; wherein 
Z Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither ſort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he 
that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo frequent- 
ly to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the race 
of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every 
Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which 
he thinks certainly convey'd by Generation, and has alone a 
right to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Speczes of Ani- 
mals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, 
muſt I go to the Tndtes to ſee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 
| the Plant from which the Seed was gather'd, that produced 
| the other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea? 
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have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward 
Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exactly 
the ſame : But what Difference in the internal real Conſtitu- 
tion makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire ; _ 
whilſt our Meaſures of Species be, as they are, only our abſtra 
Tdeas, which we know; and not that internal Conſtitution, 


Which makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair 


only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick. 


: { Conſtitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they a- 


oree in Shape, and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall not 
the want of Reaſon and Speech be a ſign to us of different real 


Conſtitutions and Species between a Changeling and a reaſon- 
able Man? And ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Diſtin- 


ction of Species or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſh'd by the real Frame, 


and ſecret Conſtitutions of Things. 


9. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of 8 


| EE " adiſtinguiſbed 
and 'Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the by Generation. 


9. 24. Upon the whole Matter, tis evident, Noe by ſubs 
that tis their own Collections of ſenfible Qua- ftantial Forms. 


E 3 | lities, 


more hidden and eflential. 


Mind. ranking of things under general Names, was 


five Terms, have for the moſt part, in all Languages, received 4 


and uncertain. f | | | 3 
an 41 ſidered 1s, how, and by whom theſe Fiffences 2 
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lities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral forts of 
Subſtances; and that their real internal Structures are not 


conſidered by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. | 
Much leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, 
but thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned the : 
Language of the Schools ; and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who : 

retend not any inſight into the rea] Eſſences, nor trouble them 
Fives about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowing E 
Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often 
better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di- BY 
Kinguiſh them from their Uſes,and better know what they may BY - 
expect from each, than thoſe learned quick fighted Men, who 8 


look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething g A 


JC. 25, But ſuppoſing that the real Fffences 1. 

The ſpecifck of Subſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that 
Eſſences are Would ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enqui- tie 
made by the ry; yet we could not reaſonably think, that the 


e . 
WB 
by 
A 


regulated by thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or 
any thing elſe but zheir obvious Appearances : ſince Languages, 
in all Countries, have been eſtabliſhed long before Sciences. 80 
that they have not been Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch 
who have troubled themſelves about Forms and Eſſences, that in 
have made the general Names that are in uſe amongſt the > 
ſeveral Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs comprehen- 
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their Birth and Signification from ignorant and illiterate Peo- 
ple, who ſorted and denominated Things, by thoſe ſenfible 
Qualities they found in them, thereby to ſignify them, when 
abſent, to others, whether they had an Occaſion to mention a 
Sort, or a particular Thing. . ATE 5 
1 g. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort BT, 

Therefore and name Subſtances by their azominal, and not 
wl by their real Eſences; the next thing to be con- 


come to be made. As to the latter, tis evident they are made 
by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's | 
Workmanfhip, they could not be ſo yariqus and different in ſe- Ms; 
veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtances, in all Men the ſame ; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with, It 


could not poſſibly be, that the abſtract Idea, to which the 1 
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an is gi ven, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were of | 
Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal ratio- 
nale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the Name Man to a complex Jaea, made up 
of Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of ſuch a 
Shape, has thereby one Eflence of the Species Man: And he 
that, uponfarther Examination, adds Rationality, has another 
Eſſence of the Species he calls Man: By which means theſame 
individual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo to 
the other. I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this up- 
right Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential difference of the 
Species Man; and yet how far Men determine of the ſorts of 
Animals, rather by their Shape, than Deſcent, is very viſible; 
ſince it has been more than once debated, whether ſeveral hu- 
man Færus's ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or 
no, only becauſe of tbe difference of their outward Configura- 
tion, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
2 whether they were not as capable of Reaſon as Infants caſt in 
another Mould : Some whereof, though of an approved Shape, 
are never capable of as much appearance of Reaſon, all their 
Lives, as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never 
give any Signs of being ated by a rational Soul. Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no Body could know 
would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made eflential to the . 
humane Species. The Learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, 
on ſuch Occaſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal 
2 Rationale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Eflence of the humane 
Species. Monfieur Menage furniſhes us with an Example worth : 
the taking Notice of on this Occafion. Nen the Abbot of &.. 
Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſo little of the Figure of a 
= Man, that he beſpake him rather a Monſter. *Twas for ſome 
time under Deliberation, whether he ſhould be baptiz'd or nc, 
However, he was baptized, and declared a Man proviſionally, 
till time ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] Nature had 
moulded him ſo untowardly, that he was called all his Lije the 
Abbot Malotrue, i. e. Ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 
. This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of an, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly 
as he was, and 'tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had 
caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allowed 
to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, why 
if the Lienaments of his Face had been a little altered, a ratio- 
nal Soul could not have been lodged in him, why a Viſage 
= 4+ © ____ Jome- 
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ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could ö 
not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with 


ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts, as made him, disfigured as he was, 
capable to be a Dignitary in the Church. 
F. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre · 
ciſe and ummovable Boumdaries 2 Spectes? "Tis plain, if we 
examine, there is 20 ſuch Thing made by Nature, and eſta- 
bliſhed by her amongſt Men, The real Eſſence of that, or any 
other ſort of Subſtances, 'tis evident we know not ; and therefore 
are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which we make 
our ſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be asked, concerning ſome 
odly ſhaped Tætrius, as foon as born, whether it were a Man, or 
no, tis paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different Anſwers, 
Which could not happen, if the nominal Eflences, whereby we 
limit and diltinguilt 


up oy in France Tome Years ſince, in ſomewhat a like Ca 


So uncertain are the Boundaries of Species of Animals tous, who 
have no other Meaſures than the complex Ideas of our own 
collecting: And fo far are we from certainly knowing what a 

Man is; though, perhaps, it will be judged great Ignorance 
to make any doubt about it. And yet, I think, I may fay,ſ 
that the certain Boundaries of that Species, are ſo far from being 
determined, and the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas, which 
make the nominal Eflence, fo far from being ſettled, and pe- 
fectly known, that very material Doubts may till ariſe abou 
it: And J imagine, none of the Definitions of the Word Man 


which we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of that ſort of Animal, 
are ſo rect and exact, as to ſatify a conſiderate inquiſitiw 
Perſon; much leſs to obtain a general Conſent, and to be 

that which Men would every where tick by, in the Decifior 

of Caſes, and determining of Life and Death, Baptiſmor no 

Baptiſm, in Productions that might happen, 
TT $4 
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the Species of Subſtances, were not made 
by Man, with ſome Liberty; but were exactly copied trom pre- 
ciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby it diſtingui ſh'd all Sub- 
ſtances into certain Species. Who would undertake to reſolve, 
what Species that Monſter was of, which is is mentioned by Li. 
cetus, lib. I. c. 3. with a Man's Head and Hog's Body? Or thoſe 
other, which to the Bodies of Men had the Heads of Beaſt, 
as Dogs, Horſes, &c. If any of theſe Creatures had lived, and 
could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed the Difficulty, 
Had the upper part, to the middle, been of Humane Shape, 
and all below Swine ; had it been Murder to deſtroy it? Or mult 
the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it were Man enough] 
to be admitted to the Font, or no? As I have been told, it W H 
1 


. 
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6. 28. But though theſe nominal Efſences of © 
Subſtances are made by the Mind, they are ct 0 not ſo er- 
yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. e 
To the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is ne- & 
ceſſary, Firft, That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 
Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. S- 
condly, That the particular Ideas ſo united, be exactly the 
fame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtract complex Ideas, 
* differ either in Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, 
* they make two different, and not one and the ſame Eſſence. 
In the firſt of theſe, the Mind, in making its complex Ideas. of 
Subſtances, only follows Nature; and puts none together, which 
are not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature. No body joins 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe ; nor the Co- 
lour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the 
complex Ideas, of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a mind to 
fill his Head with Ch:mera's, and his Diſcourſe with unintelli- 
gible Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and 
exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo uni- 
ted, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For tho' Men may 
make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names to 
them they will; yet if they will be underſtood, when they ſpeak 
of Things really exiſting, they muſt in ſome degree, conform 
their Ideas to the Things they would ſpeak of: Or elſe Mens 
Language will be like that of Babel ; and every Man's Words 
being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve to 
Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas they 


ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the common appearances 


and agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 
6. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Men, 3 
in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never Tb very im- 
py any together that do not really, or are not ? felt. 
uppos'd to co- exiſt; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet the Number it combines, depends upon the vari- 
ous Care, Induſtry, or Fancy, of him that makes it. Men ge- 
nerally content themſelves with ſame few ſenfible obvious Qua» 
lities; and often, if not always, leave out others as marerial, 
and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible 
$ Subſtances there are two ſorts ; one of organized Bodies, which 
are propagated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that, 
which to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical 
Part, that determines the Speozes : And therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance of ſuch a certaia 
Figure uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome Men ſeem 


0 


4 


And if Balaar's Aſs had, all his Life, diſcourſed as rationally 


to find out what, and how many thoſe Simple Ideas are, which 


” ſimple Ideas; much leſs all thoſe which are united in Na- 


how few Words we have yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with 
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to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there 
a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon, but par- 
took not of the uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardly 

ſs for a Mir, how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale, 


as he did once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
wouly have thought him worthy the Name Mau, or allowed 
him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals tis the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies, not pro- 
pagated by Seed, tis the Colour we moſt fix on, and are 
moſt led by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we 
are apt to imagine all the other Qualities, comprehended in our 
complex Idea, to be there alſo: and we commonly take theſe 
two obvious Qualities, vis. Shape and Colour, for ſo pre- 
ſumptive Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily ſay, this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, 
and that a Silver Goblet, only by the different Figures and 
Colours, repreſented to the Eye by the Pencil. 
g. 30. But though this ſerves well enough for 
e cyan groſs and confuſed e Fr and unaccurate 
r Wa of Talking and Thinkins ; yet Men are far 
21 0 enough from having agreed onthe preciſe number 
of ſimple Ideas or Qualities, belonging to any ſort of Things, 
ſignified by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, fince it requires much 
Time, Pains and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long Examination, 


are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and are always 
to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt. Men wanting 
either Time, Taclination, or Induſtry, enough for this, even 
to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few 
obvious, and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs of Life. 
And ſo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 
take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in com- 
mon Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome 
few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number 


ture. He that ſhall conſider, after ſo much ſtir about Genus 
and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences, 


Reaſon, imagine, that thoſe Forms, which there hath been 

ſo much Noiſe made about, are only Chimæras, which give us 

no Light iato the ſpecifick Natures of Things. And he _ 
as | ſha 


of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very dit 
and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Speczes, are as Men, 
and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Nature 
any ſuch prefixed Bounds. Tis true, that many particular 


ü and likeneſs one with another, and ſo afford a Fou 


2 paſs well enough in ordinary Converſation, it is 
| plain, that this complex Idea, wherein the 

ſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by different 
Men, made very differently; by ſome more, and 
others leſs accurately. In ſome, this complex Idea 


* Names of Subſtances, 

| ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from havin 

Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 

| Reaſon to conclude, that though the nominal Eflences of Sub- 

ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 

all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since the . 
e 
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rent: 


Subſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have agreement 
* er of 
being ranked into ſorts. But the ſorting of Things by us, or 
the making of determinate Species; being in order to naming 
and comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot ſee 
how it can be e ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things: Or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of 
Species are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature. For we 
having need of general Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a 
perfect Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhew 
us their moſt material Differences and Agreements ; but we 


our ſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into 


Species, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, com- 


municate our Thoughts about them. For having no other 


Knowledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are 


united in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree 

| with others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that 
Collection our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name ; 
that in recording our own 'Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with 
| others, we may in one ſhort Word deſign all the Individuals 
that agree in that complex Idea, without enumerating the 
= fimple Ideas that make it up; and ſo not waſte our Time and 
Breath in tedious Deſcriptions ; which we ſee they are fain 
to do, who would diſcourſe of any new ſort of Things, they 
have not yet a Name for. * * 


6. 31. But however, theſe Species of Subſtances Eſſnces of 
Species under 
the ſame 
Name very 
different. 


ob- 


contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Number of Qualities; 
and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes it. The yellow 
ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; others add Weight, 
| Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others yet other Qualities, 


which 
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which they find joined with that yellow Colour, as conſtantly 
as its Weight and Fufibility : For in all theſe, and the like 


| Qualities, one has as good a Right to be put into the complex 


Idea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all joined, as another, 
And therefore 4:fferent Men leaving out, or putting in ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas, which others do not, according to their various 
Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of that Subject, Have 
different Eſſences of Gold; which muſt therefore be of their 
own, and not of Nature's making. | 
C. 32. If the Number of [imple Ideas that mals 
The more ge- the nominal Eſſence of the loweſt Species, or firſt 
yoke our I. ſorting of Individuals, Jeperds on the Mind of 
eas are, the ; : 5 

„ore inzom. Man, variouſly collecting them, it is much more 
evident that they do ſo, in the more comprehen- 

plete and par ; 9 P 
rial they are. fave Claſſis, which, by the Maſters of Logick are 
called Genera. Theſe are complex Ideas defign- 
edly imperfect: And tis viſible at firſt fight, that ſeveral of 


thoſe Qualities, that are to be found in the Things themſelves, BY; 


are purpoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as the Mind, to 
make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral Particulars, leaves 
out thoſe of Time, and Place, and ſuch other that make them 
incommunicable to more than one Individual; ſo to make other 
yer more general Ideas, that may comprehend different ſorts, it 

eaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtinguiſh them, and puts into 


its new Collection, only ſuch Ideas as are common to ſeveral Mc 


ſorts. The ſame Convenience that made Men expreſs ſeveral 
Parcels of yellow Matter coming from Guinea and Peru, un- 
der one Name, ſets them alſo upon making of one Name, that 
may comprehend both Gold and Silver, and ſome other Bodies 
of different ſorts. This is done by leaving out thoſe Quali- 
ties, which are peculiar to each fort; and retaining a complex 
Lea made up of thoſe that are common to them all. To which 
the Name Metal being annexed, there is a Genus conſtituted; Þ 
the Eſſence whereof being that abſtract Idea, containing only | 
Malleableneſs and Fuſibility, with certain Degrees of Weight 


and Fixedneſs, wherein ſome Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, 


leaves out the Colour, and other Qualities peculiar to Gold 
and Silver, and the other ſorts comprehended under the Name 


Metal. Whereby it is plain, that Men follow not exactly the, jo 


Patterns ſet them by Nature, when they make their generalÞ 
Ideas of Subſtances ; fince there is no Body to be found, which 
has barely Malleableneſs and Fufibility in it, without othetÞ 
Qualities as inſeparable as thoſe. But Men, in making thei 
general Ideas, ſeeking more the convenience of Language - | 

| quio 


Names of Subſtances. Gol 
tly BE quick diſpatch, by ſhort and comprehenſive Signs, than the 
ike true and preciſe Nature of Things, as they exiſt, have, in the 
lex framing their abſtract Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which 
her. was to be furniſhed with ſtore of general and variouſly com- 
eral prehenſive Names. So that in this whole Buſineſs of Genera 
ous BY and Species, the Genus, or more comprehenſive, is but a partial 
aue Conception of what is in the Species, and the Species, but a 
heir partial Idea of what is to be found in each Individual. If 
therefore any one will think, that a Mar, and a Horſe, and an 
zake Animal, bad a Plant, Sc. are diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences 
firſt made by Nature, he muſt think nature to be very liberal of 
4 of BR theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, another for an Ani- 
nore mal, and another for a Horſe ; and all theſe Z/ences liberally - 
hen- ¶ beſtowed upon Prcephalns. But it we would rightly confider 
© are ¶ what is done, in all theſe Genera and Species, or Sorts, we ſhould 
fien- BY find, that there is no new Thing made, but only more or leſs 
al of BY comprehenſive Signs, whereby we may be enabled to expreſs, 
ves, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of particular Things, as they 
d, to agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, which we have 
eaves framed to that purpoſe. In all which, we may obſerve, that 
them the more general Term is always the Name of a leſs complex 
other ¶ Idea; a that each Genus is but a partial Conception of the 
rts, it Species comprehended under it. So that if theſe abſtract gene- 
s into ral 7Jcas be thought to be complete, it can only be in reſpect 
>veral of a certain eſtabliſhed Relation between them and certain 
veral Names, which are made uſe of to fignify them; and not in 
, un. reſpect of any thing exiſting, as made by Nature. 
„that F. 33. This is adjuſted tothe true end of Speech, 
zodies which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of 79% all 2 
Wali: communicating our Notions. For thus he, that — 
mplex would make and diſcourſe of Things, as they ,5,u 
which {agreed in the complex Idea of Extenſion and f 
tuted; ¶Solidity, needed but uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. 
g only He that to theſe would join others, fignified by the Words 
Veight Life, Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the word 
agree, Animal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe ZJeas : and he 
o Gold that had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and 
Name] Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Sha 
ly thefhjoined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, 
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to expreſs all particulars that correſpond to that complex 


which ea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species: And 
t otheif this Men do, without any Conſideration of real Efences or 
ig theiſfcalſtantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our 


age and 
quick 


nowledge, when we think of thoſe things; nor within the 


Signift- 
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Signification of our Words, when we diſcourſe with other, 
i C. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a ſort ot # 
Inſtance in Birds, I lately ſaw in St. James's Park, about three z 
Conerarier or four Foot High, with a Covering of ſomething Þ 
between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Tour without :: 
Wings, but in the Place thereof, two or three little Branches, [ 
coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh Broom ; long great Legs, : 
with Feet only of Three Claws, and without a Tail; I mui 
make this Deſcription of it, and ſo may make others underſtand / 
me: But when am told, that the Name of it is Caſſuaris, 1 4 
may then uſe that Word to ſtand in diſcourſe for all my complex 0 
Lea mentioned in that Deſcription; though by that word, 4. 
which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I know no more of the | 
real Eflence, or Conſtitution of that ſort of Animals, than! f 
did before; and knew probably as much of the Nature of that 10 
Species of Birds, before I learned the Name, as many Ex- fs 
liſhmen do of Swans, or Herons, which are ſpecifick Names, 8 
very well known of ſorts of Birds common in Eng land. 180 
1 6. 35. From what has been ſaid, tis evident, f 
Men deter- that Men make ſorts of Things. For it being 5, 
wine the ſorts. different Eſſences alone that make different h. 
Species, tis plain, that they who make thok 
abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby of 
make the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, bu 
having all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleable-W ne 
neſs, twould, no doubt, be made a Queſtion whether it wen 1, 
Gold or no; 2. e. whether it were of that Species. Thü 8 
could be determined only by that abſtract Idea, to which 1 
every one annexed the Name Gold; ſo that it would be na! 
true Gold to him, and belong to that Species who included m- 
not Malleableneſs in his zomina! Eſſence, ſignified by the ma 
Sound Gold; and on the other fide, it would not be true 
Gold, or of that Species to him, who included Malleable-W ,.. 
neſs in his ſpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, is it, that wh 
makes theſe . Species, even under one and the ſame ftr 
Name, but Men that make two different abſtra&t Tea, Sp, 
conſiſting not exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualities! ir n 
Nor is it a mere Suppoſition to imagine, that a Body ma) ¶ lim 
exiſt, wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be tha 
without Malleableneſs; ſince it is certain, that Gold it ſel M1; 
will be ſometimes ſo eager, (as Artiſts call it) that it wil and 
as little endure the Hammer, as Glaſs it ſelf. What we have pj. 
ſaid of the putting in, or leaving Malleableneſs out of the Ele 


complex deg, the Name Gold is by any one annexed to, * 


Names of Subſtances, © 63 
be ſaid of its peculiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the 
like Qualities : For whatſoever is left out, or put in, tis fill 
the complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed, that makes 
the Species: and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that 
Idea, ſo the Name of the ſort belongs truly to it; and it is of 
that Species. And thus any thing is true Gola, perfect Metal. 
All which Determination of the Species, tis plain, depends on 
the Underſtanding of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 
. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Caſe: Na- 

ture makes many particular T hings which do Nature makes 
© agree one with another, in many ſenfible Quali- the Similitude. 
ties, and probably too, in their internal Frame | 

and Conſtitution: but 'tis not this real Eſſence that diſtin- 
gui ſhes them into Speczes ; tis Men, who, taking occaſion from 
the Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they ob- 
ſerve often ſeveral Individuals to agree, range them into ſorts, 


in order to their Naming, for the convenience of 1 


Signs; under which Indi viduals, according to their Conformity 
to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be ranked as under En- 
ſigns; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this 
is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole 
buſineſs of Geneis and Species. pO 
F. 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Production 
of particular Beings, makes them not always new and various, 
but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But I think it 


nevertheleſs true, that he Boundaries of rhe Species, whereby 
Alen ſort them, are made by Men; ſince the Eſſences of the 
"=: Species, diſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as has been 


proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the inter- 
nal Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that we 
may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things, is the Work- 
manſhip of Men. - 3 1 
F. 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem 
very ſtrange in this Boctrine ; which is, that from — 22 
what has been ſaid, it will follow, that each ab- ſence. 
Aradt Idea, with a Name to it, makes a diſtin 
Species. But who can help it, if Truth will have it ſo? For ſo 
it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Species of Things, 
limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe ; and let us ſee, 
that general Terms ſignify not our abſtract Ideas, but ſome- 
thing different from them. I would fain know, why a Shock 
and a Hound, are not as diſtin& Species, as a Spaniel and an 
Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Eſſence of an 
Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of the different 2 
o 


oi 
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of a Shock and a Hound; all the. eſſential difference, whereby | þ 
we know and diſtinguiſh them one from another, conſiſting n. 
only in the different Collection of ſimple Ideas, to which we n 
have given thoſe different Names. i 
6. 39. How much he making of Species andi j 
Genera and Genera is in order to general Names, and how in 
Species are in much general Names are neceſſary, if not to the th 
order to na- Being, yet at leaſt to the completing of a Species, on 
wing. and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, beſides wi 
1 what has been ſaid above concerning Ice and by 
Water, in a very familiar Example. A filent and a ftriking ne 
Watch, are but one Species, to thoſe who have but one Name 
for em: but he that has the Name Vatch for one, and Clock m- 
for the other, and diſtinct complex Ideas, to which thoſe Names MT ar 
belong, to him they are different Species. It will be ſaid, per- on 
haps, that the inward Contrivance and Conſtitution is different an 
between theſe two, which the Watch-maker has a clear Idea of. wh 
And yet, tis plain, they are but one Species to him, when he of, 
has but on Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward to i 
Contrivance, to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches and 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five: Is this a {of t 
ſpecifick difference to the Workman? Some have Strings and 
hyſies, and others none; ſome have the Balance looſe, and an 
others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briitles: {faſt 
Are any, or all of tele enough to make a ſpecifick Difference 
to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other ¶ and 
different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitutions of F/atches! of 
"Tis certain, each of theſe hath a real Difference from the reſt: 
But whether it be an eflential, a ſpecifick Difference or no, 
relates only to the complex Idea, to which the Name Watcl 
is given: as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 
ſtands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name com- 
rehend different Species under it, they are not eſſentially not 
pecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Diviſi. 
ons from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex Ideas, give Names that 
ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species to them, who 
have thoſe Ideas with Names to them; and can, by thoſe Dif- 
ferences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then 
Match will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 
diſtinct Species to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other [ea but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 


by the Hand, For to them all thoſe other Names * 
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by BY but Fnonymous Terms for the ſame Idea, and fignify no more, 
ng nor no other thing but a Vatch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in 
de natural Things. No Body will doubt, that the Wheels, or 

Springs (if I may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational 
nd Nan, and a Changeling, no more than that there is a Difference 
ow in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling. But whe- 
he ther one or both theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, is 
es, only to be known to us, by their Agreement or Diſagreement 
les with the complex Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: For 
nd by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
ing neither of thoſe be a Man, or no. a 
me 9. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we ; 
ock may ſee the Reaſon awhy, in the Species w | Spectes of are 
nes artificial Things there is generally leſs Confuſt- * Things 
er · ¶ on and Uncertainty, than in Natural. Becauſe 1 44 2 2 o 
ent an artificial Thing being a Production of Man, 8 
of, which the Artificer defign'd, and therefore well knows the Lea 
1 he of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor 
© to import any other Efſence, than what is certainly to be known, 
ches and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea, or Eence, 
is a of the ſeveral ſorts of artificial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt 
and part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 


and and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
tles: faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 
ence yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof 5 
ther ¶ and fo ſettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Species 


hes! {of artificial Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, Ob- 


2 


reſt: ¶ ſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, whoſe 
r no, Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances, beyond 
/atch the reach of our Diſcoveries. 1 | | 
lame J. 41, I muſt be excuſed here, if T think, ar- SY 
com- N Tiſcial Things are of diſtinct Species, as well as 1 72 5 
y not natural: Since I find they are as plainly and or- flin® Species 2 
jivifi- ¶ derly ranked into ſorts, by different abſtract Ideas 
me of vith general Names annexed to them, as diſtinct one from 
that N another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
who think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtin& Species one from ano- 
> Dif- ther, as a Horſe, and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our 
| then Minds by diſtinct Ideas, and to others, by dillinet Appellations? 
be no F. 42. This is farther to be obſerved concern- | 


he in- vg Subſtances, that they alone of all our ſeveral Subſtances 4. 

but ſorts of Ideas, have particular or proper Names, lone have pro- 

Hours Nchereby one only particular thing is fignify'd, Per Namen. 

ald be becauſe in ſimple Jacas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom 
put Vol. II. F | | 


happens 


FRE Names of Subſtances. | 
happens that Men have occafion to mention often this, or that 
particular, when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of 
mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their Birth, are 
not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, whichare the 
Actors; and wherein the fimple Ideas that make up the com- 
plex Ideas defigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. | 

g. 43. I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, for 

' Difficulty to having dwelt ſo long upon this Subject, and per- 
treat of Words. haps, with ſome Obſcurity. But I defire it may 
be confidered, how 4ificult it is, to lead anc 
her by Words into the Thoughts of Things, ſtrip d of thoſe 
Specifical Differences we give em: Which things, if I name 
not, I ſay nothing; and if I do name them, I thereby rank 
them into ſome ſort, or other, and ſuggeſt to rhe Mind the 
uſual abſtract Idea of that Species; and ſo croſs my purpoſe. 
For to talk of a Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the 
ordinary Signification of the Name Man, which is our com- 
plex Idea, uſually annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider 
Man, as he is in himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed 
from others, in his internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that dit 
is, ny, he knows not what, looks like trifling : and 14 
yet thus one muſt do, who would ſpeak of the ſuppoſed rea qu: 

Eſſences and Species of Things, as thought to be made by tio! 
Nature, if it be but only to make it underſtood, that there i che 
no ſuch thing fignified by the general Names which Subſtances JM put 
are called by. But becauſe it is difficult by known familiar Name exp 
to do this, give me leave to endeavour by an Example, to make Lade 
the different Conſideration the Mind has of ſpecifick Names and 
Ideas, a little more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Fel 
of Modes are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds 
other intelligent Beings ; or, which is the ſame, to the Significa 
tion annexed by others to their received Names; and ſometime 
to no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub 
Rances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, »M 
to the Archetypes; and alſo to make plain the Nature of Spe 2»: 
cies, or ſorting of Things, as apprehended, and made uſe of by 
us; and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which 15 
perhaps, of more Moment, todiſcover the Extent and Certain 
of our Knowledge, than we at _ __ 1 | 

ene C. 44. Let us ſuppoſe Alam in the State 
2 * a grown Man, * good Underſtanding 
in Kinneah but in a ſtrange Country, with all Thing 
and Niouph. new, and unknown about him; and w” 
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ther Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what 
one of this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more Melan- 


choly than uſual, and imagines it to be from a Suſpicion he has 


of his Wife 44ah, (whom he moſt ardently loved) that ſhe 
had too much Kindneſs for another Man. Adam Diſcourſes 


C theſe his Thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that 


Adnh commit not Folly : And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he 


makes uſe of theſe two new Words, Kinneah and Njouph. In 


time, Adam's Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trou- 


ble proceeded from having killed a Man: But yet the two 
Names, Kinneah and Niouph; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, 
in a Husband, of his Wife's Diſloyalty to him, and the other, 
for the Act of committing Diſloyalty, loſt not their diſtinct 
Significations. It is 75 then, that here were two diſtinct com- 


plex Ideas of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct 


pecies of Actions eſſentially different; I aſk, wherein con- 
ſiſted the Eſſences of theſe two diſtinct Species of Actions? And 
g e, it conſiſted in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, 
Lea in Adam's Mind, which he called Kinneah, were ade- 
quate or no? And it is plain, it was; for it being a Combina- 
tion of fimple Ideas, which he without any regard to any Ar- 
E chetype, without e to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily 
tance 

James expreſs in ſhort to others, by that one ſound, all the ſimple 
make 
ceſſarily follow, that it was an adequate Idea. His own Choice 
having made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it 
inds d ; 6 | 
quate, it being referred to no other Archetype, which it was 
ſuppoſed to repreſent. 


rent in one from the other. I aſk, whether the complex 


put together, abſtracted and gave the Name Kizneah to, to 


Ideas contained and united in that complex one; it muſt ne- 
ſhould, and ſo could not but be perfect, could not but be ade- 


ſ. 45. Theſe Words, Kinncah and Niouph, by degrees grew 


into common Uſe ; and then the Caſe was ſomewhat altered, 


Haam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame 
Fower that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Nodes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and 


ake what Sounds they pleaſed, the Signs of them : But the 
ſc of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to o- 


Fhers, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for 
he ſame Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, 
ind Diſcourſe together. Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children 
hat found theſe two Words, Kiuncah and Niouph, in familiar 
ſe, could not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt 
Keds conclude, they ſtood for ſomerhing, for certain Ideas, 
e e | ” ablfract i, 
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abſtract Ideas, they being general Names, which abſtra& Ideas 
were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. 
If therefore they would uſe theſe Words as Names of Species 
already eſtabliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged to con- 
form the Ideas, in their Minds, fignify'd by theſe Names, to 
the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other Mens Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Areherypes ; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimp 
Ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the Ideas in others Mens 
Minds, ufing the ſame Names : though for this, there be uſu- 
ally a Remedy at Hand, which is, to aſk the meaning of any 
Word, we underſtand not, of him that uſes it : it being as im- 
poſſible to know certainly what the Words Fealouſy and Adul- 
zery (which I think anſwer INJ and uy ) ftand for in 
another Man's Mind, with whom I would diſcourſe about them; 
as it was impofſible, in the beginning of Language, to know 
what Kinneah and Niouph Rood for in another Man's Mind, 
without Explication, they being voluntary Signs inevery one. 
of g. 46.. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame 
Infance of Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt 
Subſtances in Application. One of Adam's Children, roving 


Zahab. in the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, | if 


which pleaſes his Eye, home he carries it to 4- 


dam, who, upon Confideration of it, finds it to be hard, to 


have a bright yellow Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. | 
Theſe, perhaps at firſt, are all the Qualities he takes Notice 
of in it, and abſtracting this complex Idea, conſiſting of a Sub- 


ſtance having that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight 
very great in Proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name 
Zahab, to denominate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe 


ſenſible Qualities in them. Lis evident now that, in this Caſe, 


Adam acts quite differently from what he did before, in form- 
ing thoſe Ideas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name 


Kinneah and Niouph. For there he put Ideas together, only 


by his own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any 


thing ; and to them he gave Names to denominate all Thing, 


that ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, with: 


out confidering whether any ſuch thing did exiſt, or no; the 


Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming hi 


Flea of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary Courſe; i 


here he has a Standard made by Nature; and therefore being 
to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has of it, evei 
when it is abſent, he puts in no ſimple Idea into his comples 
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the Name Zabab ſtand for, 
ſhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquifitive Mind of 


have, (as in Truth they have) but would alſo be 


= Names of Subſtuntes 
one, but what he has the Perception of from the thing it ſelf, 
He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype, 
and intends the Name ſhould ftand for an Idea fo conforma- 
ble. . | | TR | 
6. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahab by 


Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen before, no 


Body, I think, will deny to be a diſtin& Species, and to have 


its peculiar Eflence ; and that the Name Zabab is the mark 


of the Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking 
in that Eſſence. But here it is plain, the Eſſence Alam made 


was nothing but a Body hard, 


Man, not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may ſay, 


@ ſuperficial Qualities, puts Azam upon farther Examination of 


this Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, ro 


ſee what was diſcoverable in the Inſide : He finds it yield to 
© Blows, but not eafily 1 into Pieces: he finds it will 
bend without kn any Is 
| former Idea, and made part of the Eſncè of the Species that 
Name Zahab ſtands for? Farther 
and Fixedneſs. Are not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon, that 
any of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea, fig- 
nified by the Name Zahab? If not, What Reaſon will there be 
ſhewn more for the one than the other? If theſe muſt, then 


not now Ductility to be added to his 
rials diſcover Fuſibility, 


all the other Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſ- 


cover in this Matter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a 
part of the Ingredients of the complex Idea, which the Name 
aba ſtands for, and fo be the Eſſence of the Species, mark- 


ed by that Name. Which Properties, becauſe they are endleſs, 
it is plain, that the Idea made after this Faſhion by this Ar- 


chetype, will be always inadequate. 


(. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, 


that the Names of Subſtances would not only Tei- Ideas 


| . 2 . imp erfe , and 
ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as us d therefore wa- 
by different Men, which would very much cum- rious. 


ber the Uſe of Language. For if every diſtinct 


Quality, that were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were 
en to make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſigni- 
fed by the common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men 


muſt ſuppoſe the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in dif- 


ferent Men: fince they cannot doubt, but different Men may 
have diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame De- 


nomination, which others know nothing of. 
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| | 6. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have ſup. 
Therefore to Ped a real Eſſence belonging to every Species 
fxtheirSpecies, from which theſe Properties all low, and would 
a real Eſence have their Name of the Species ſtand for that. 
i ſuppoſed, But they not having any Idea of that real Es 
Ke ſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignifying 
nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by this 
Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place and 
Stead of the thing having that real Eflence, without knowing 
what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men do, when 
they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them made by! 
Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences. TY C 
5 C6. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, ſM © 
Which Sup- that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix- t 
poſtion is of uo edneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the n 
wſe. nominal Eſſence the Word Gold Rands for ; and 
15 | ſo this Affirmation, All Gold is fixed, contains 
nothing but the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it 
means, that Fixedneſs not being a part of the Definition of the 
Word Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance it ſelf: in which 
Caſe, it is plain, that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of: 
| Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a Species of Thing; 
made by Nature, In which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo con- 
fuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propofiti-WM J. 
on, Gold is fixed, be in — Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething WW 
real ; yet 'tis a 'Truth will always fail us in its particular Ap- 
plication, and ſo is of no teal Uſe nor Certainty. For let it be © 
never ſo true, that all Gold, i. c. all that has the real Eſſenced Mt 4% 
Cola, is fixed, What ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in Mi 
this Senſe, what is, or is not G04? For if we know not the real Mt dee 
Eſſence of Gold, tis impoſſible we ſhould know what par. to 
cel of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be true Go Um 


Or no. | „ | | ſs, 
| | 6. 51. To conclude ; What Liberty Adam had or © 
Concluſion. at firſt to make any complex Ideas of mix d Modes fp hi 
by no other Pattern, but by his own Thoughts doe 

the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And the ſame Neceſſii the 
of conforming his 7eas of Subſtances to Things without hin vitt 
as to Archetypes made by Nature, that Adam was under, if be <oh 
would not wilfully impoſe upon himſelf, the ſame are all Mei. 
on 


ever ſince under too. The ſame Liberty alſo, that Adam had d 
affixing any new Name to any Idea, the ſame has any one {till 
6 the beginners of Languages, if we can imagine an 
ſuch) but only with this Difference, that in Places, _ 

%%%öͤ; v5 


& to ſignify the Connexion that the Mind gives to 
cas, or Propoſitions, one with another. The 


| Particles. „ 
| Men in Society have already eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt 
them, the Signification of Words are very warily and ſparingl 
to be altered. Becauſe Men being furniſhed already wit 
Names for their Ideas, and common Uſe having appropriated 
known Names to certain Ideas, an affected Miſapplication of 
them cannot but be very ridiculous. He that hath new 
Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes on the coining new 
Terms to expreſs them: But Men think it a Boldneſs, and 
 ?tis uncertain, whether common Uſe will ever make them 
paſs for current. But in Communication with others, it is ne- 
ceflary, that we conform the Ideas we make the Vulgar Words 
of any Language ſtand for, to their known proper Significa- 
tions, (which I have explained at large already) or elſe to 
EZ make known that new Signification we apply them to. 


—— u 


C H A P. VII. 
_ Of Particles. 


Taeas in the Mind, there are agreat F articles con- 


many others that are made uſe of, net? Parts, or 
| whole Senten- 


ces toget her. 


0 I. * Words, which are Names of 


Mind in communicating its Thought to others, does not only 
need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others alſo, 


do ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, at that 


time, relating to thoſe TJeas. This it does ſeveral ways; as, 
P, and Ig not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirming 
or denying, But befides, Affirmation, or Negation, without 
which there is in Words no Truth or Fal ſhood, the Mind 
does, in declaring its Sentiments to others, connect not only 
the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their ſeveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a 
coherent 8 Fa 1 . 1 1 
6. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what | 
Connection it gives to tae xy? Kimi 655 argon 7 
and Negations, that it unites in one continu'd wel-ſpeaking. 
Reaſoning or Narration, are generally called | 
Particles; and *tis in the right Uſe of theſe, that more par- 
ticularly conſiſts the _—_— and beauty of a good Stile. 


72 Particles. | 
To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has 7Jeas clear flir 
and diſtin& in bis Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree. ¶ be 
ment, or Diſagreement of ſome of them; but he muſt think 

in train, and obſerve the dependence of his Thoughts and in 
Reaſonings, one upon another: And to expreſs well ſuch er 
methodical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to 
ſhew what Connection, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, ec 
Emphaſis, &c. he gives to each reſpective part of his Diſ- M 
courſe. To miſtake in any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of it 
informing his Hearer : and therefore it is, that thoſe Words, 
which are not truly, by themſelves, the Names of any Lea, Me th 
are of ſuch conſtant and indiſpenſible uſe in Language, and do 


much contribute to Mens well expreſſing themſelves. 
g. 3. This part of Grammar has been, per- tl 
„They ſhew haps, as much neglected, as ſome others over. g. 
what Relation diligently cultivated. *Tis eaſy for Men to 
rbe Mind gives vrite, one after another, of Cafes and Gender, . 
5 1 * : n Moods and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines: ln 
4% theſe and the like, there has been great Dill. T 
ence uſed ; and Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, WW NV 
2 been with great ſhew of exactneſs, ranked into their ſeve- M8 ft 
ral Orders. But though Prepoſitions and Conjunttions, &c. are ¶ th 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them _y ranked into their diſtin& Subdiviſions; 4 
yet he who would ſhew the right Uſe of Particles, and what P. 
Significancy and Force they have, muſt take a little more 8) 
Pains, enter into his own 'Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the 
ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourſing. 1 ot 
9. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe en 
Wards, to render them, as is uſually in Dictionaries, by Words P. 
of another Tongue which came neareſt to their Signification: WM w! 
For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to be Ml ſe: 
underſtood in one, as another Language. They are all zzarks B. 
of ſome Action or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to II 
underſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, to 
Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other us 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very dit 
deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there by 


are a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by; and therefore 
it is not to be wondred, that moſt of theſe Particles have 
divers, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the 
Hebrew Tongue, there is a Particle conſiſling but 3 

| | h : 1ng144 


Pant. mp 


ear fingle Letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remem- 


ee- ¶ ber, Seventy, I am ſure above Fifty ſeveral Significations. 
ink 6. 5. BUT is a Particle, none more familiar ; 
and in our Language; and he that ſays it is a diſ- nſtance in 


uch cretive Conjunction, and that it anſwers Se in 


to Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explain - 
ion, ed it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the 
Dif & Mind gives to the ſeveral Propofitions or Parts of them, which 
d of it joins by this Monoſyllable. ——— | | 
ds, Firſt, BUT to ſay no more: Here it intimates a Stop of 
by | the rx in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the 
d do end of it. „ DP 

| Secondly, 7 ſaw BUT two Plants: Here it ſhews, that 
per- the Mind limits the Senſe to what is expreſſed, with a Ne- 
over- (WE gation of all other. | TE „ 
n to Thirdly, You Pray; BUT it is not that GOD would 
ger, bring you to the true Religion. | | 
: In Fourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in your own: 
Dili: The firſt of theſe BUT'S intimates a Suppoſition in the 
ages, Mind of ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter 
ſeve- Wt ſhews, that the Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between 
c. are that, and what goes before it. | | | 


ained i Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe; BUT a Dag is an 
ons; Animal: Here it fignifies little more, but that the latter 
what Propoſition is joined to the former, as the Minor of a 
more Syllogiſm. | : ETD | 
y the F. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 
other Significations of this Patticle, if it were my Buſineſs to 
examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the 
Words Places it is to be found; which if one ſhould do, I doubt, 
ation: whether in all thoſe Manners it is made uſe of, it would de- 
| ſerve the Title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. 


marks But I intend not here a full Explication of this ſort of Signs. 
fore to The Inſtances I have given in this one, may give 2 
stands to reflect upon their Uſe and Force in Language, and lead 
other us into the Contemplation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in 
or very I diſcourſing, which it has found a way to intimate to others 
„there I by theſe Particles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in 
rticles, {MW certain Conſtructions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence 
erefors contained in them. 8 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Ab ſtract and Concrete Terms. 


* TE | ordinary Words of Language, 


"36 and our common uſe of em, would 
wh en an oy have given us light into the Nature 
| anther, and of our Ideas, if they had been but confidered 
why. with Attention. The Mind, as has been ſhewn, 
has a Power to abſtract its eas, and ſo they 
become Eſſences, general Eflences, whereby the ſorts df 
Things are diſtinguiſhed. Now each abſtra& Idea being di. 
ſtinct, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their diffe. 
rence ; and therefore in Propofitions, no two whole Ideas can 
ever be affirmed one of another. This we ſee in the common to 
uſe of Language, which permits t any two abſtratt Words, ¶ id 
or Names of abſtraft Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. en 
For how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and hov Wt W 
certain ſover it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, t 4 
White, yet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the Falſhood WF lik 
of theſe Propofitions ; Humanity is Animality, or Ration of 
lity, or Whiteneſs: And this is as evident as any of the moi A 
allowed Maxims. All our Affirmations then are only incon- WF an 
crete, which is the affirming, not one abſtract Idea to be th 
another, but one abſtract Idea to be joined to another; which A. 
abſtract Ideas, in Subſtances, may be of any ſort; in all the ver 
reſt, are little elſe but of Relations; and in Subſtances, the WW oct 
moſt frequent are of Powers; v. g. a Man is White, ſignifies, WW 
that the thing that has the Eſſence of a Man, has alſo in it in 
the Efſence of Whiteneſs, which is nothing but a Power tu of 
produce the Idea of Whiteneſs in one, whoſe Eyes can diſ- its 
cover ordinary Objects; or 4 Man is rational, ſignifies, that Wl 
the ſame thing that hath the Eflence of a Man, hath alſo in 
it the Eſſence of Rationality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning. 
C. 2. This diſtinftion of Names, ſhews us 
They ſbew the alſo the difference of our Ideas: For if we 0b 
difference of ſerve them, we ſhall find, that our Simpl 
our Ideas. Ideas have all Abſtraft as well as Concreit 
Names: The one whereof is (to 1 
at 
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Abſtract and Concrete Terms ng 


Language of Grammarians ) a Subſtantive, the other an 


Adjective; as Whiteneſs, White; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The 


2 


as Juſtice, Juſt; Equality, Equal; only with this diffe- 


| rence, that ſome of the Concrete Names of Relations, 
* amongſt Men chiefly, are Subſtantives ; as Paternitas, 
Pater; whereof it were eaſy. to render a Reaſon. But 
| as to our Tgeas of Subſtances, . we have very few or 0 
| Abſtract Names at all. For though the Schools have 


introduced Animalitas, Humanitas, *Corporietas, and ſome 


others; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Num- 
ber of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were 
Z ridiculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: 
and thoſe few that the Schools forged, and put into the 
E Mouths of their Scholars, could never yet get Admittance into 
common Uſe, or obtain the Licenſe of publick Approbation. 
Which ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all 
Mankind, that they have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of 
Subſtances, ſince they have not Names for ſuch Ideas: Which 
no doubt they would have had, had not their conſciouſneſs 
to themſelves of their Ignorance of them, kept them from fo 
idle an attempt. And therefore though they had Teas 
enough to diſtinguiſh Gold from a Stone, and Metal from 
Wood ; yet they but timorouſly ventured on ſuch Terms, as 


Aurietas and Saxictas, Metallietas and Lignietas, or the 


like Names, which ſhould pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences 

of thoſe Subſtances, whereof they knew they had no Leas. 
And indeed, it was only the Do 
and the Confidence of miſtaken Pretenders to a Knowledge 
that they had not, which firſt coined, and then introduced 


ine of ſubſtantial Forms, 


Animalitas, and Humanitas, and the like; which yet went 


very little farther than their own Schools, and could never 
| get to be current amongſt Underſtanding Men. Indeed, 


Humanitas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans; but 


in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Eſſence 


of any Subſtance ; but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, and 


its concrete Humamus, not Home. | 


CHAD. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Imperfection of Words, 


1 „ F. 1. ROM what has been ſaid in the fore. 
2 bet 480 $ - going Chapters, it is eaſy to perceive, 
ng what Imperfection there is in Lan- 


2 2 guage, and how the very Nature of Words 


Thoughts. makes it almoſt unavoidable, for many of them 
to be doubtful and uncertain in. their Significa- 


tions. To examine the Perfection or Imperfection of Words, 


it is neceſſary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as 
they are more orleſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or 
leſs perfect. We have, in the former part of this Diſcourſe, 
often, upon occaſion, mentioned a double Uſe of Words. 

_ Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 


Secondly, The other for the communicating of our Thought: 


to others. : | 1 9 7 
C. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording 
Any Words our own T houghts for the help of our own Me- 


will ſerve for mories, whereby, as it were, we talk to our ſelves, | 


recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds 


are voluntary and indifferent Signs of 4 Leas, 


a Man may uſe what Words he pleaſes, to fignify his own 
eas to himſelf ; and there will be no Imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame Sign for the fame Idea, for then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaning underſtood, - wherein 
conſiſts the Right Uſe and Perfection of Language. | 
g. 3. Secondly, As to Communication of Words, 
Communica- that too has @ double Uſe. | 
rtr 
2 II. Philoſophical. 


laſophical. Firſt, By their Civil Uſe, I mean ſuch a| 


Communication of Thoughts and Jacas by Words, as may 
ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce 
about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniences of Civil Life, 
in the Societies of Men one amongſt another. 

Secondly, By the Philoſophical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 


an uſe of them as may ſerve to convey the preciſe Notions of 
| | | | | Things, 


in the Mind of the Speaker. Now fince Sounds 


Words that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not io 


Imperfeition of Words. © 77 
Things, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 


undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be 
ſatisfied with, in its ſearch after true Knowledge. Theſe two 


Uſes are very diſtinct; and a great deal leſs exactneſs will 


ſerre in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what 


follows. : | : 

(. 4. The chief End of Language in Commu- A. 85 
nication being to be underſtood, Words ſerve not The Inper- 
well for that end, neither in Civil, nor Philoſo- Fier of _ 


phical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not excite Words is the 


doubtfulneſs 
of their Sig · 
nification. 


in the Hearer the ſame Idea which it ſtands for 


have no natural Connection with our Leas, but OS 
have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impoſition of 
Men, the doubrfulneſs and een of therr Signification, 

which is The Imperfettion we here are ſpeaking of, has its Cauſe 

more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity there 

is in one Sound, more than in another, to fignify any Lea: 
For in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of ſome more than other Words, is the dif- 
ference of 20 they ſtand for. 1 | 

(. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, Og. 
the Idea which e r for ind To learned — Aon | 
and retained by thoſe who would exchange vi 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in 
any Language. But this is hardeſt to be done, where, | 

Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of 74cas put together. © 

Sccondly, Where the Teas they ſtand for have no certain 


Connection in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard any where 


in Nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them by. 
Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 


| Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 


Eſſence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 5 
Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 


at all, ſuch as Names ſtanding for any ſimple Ideas, which 
another has not Organs or Faculties to attain; as the Names 


of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need not 
here be mentioned. | 


In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an Imperfection in Words, 
mich I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Ap- 
| ET plication 


Ideas they 
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plication to our ſeveral ſorts of Ideas: For if we examine 


them, we ſhall find, that the Names of mixed Modes are 


moſt liable to Doubtfulneſs and Imperfection, for the tuo 


firſt of theſe Reaſons ; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly 
for the two latter. © FR £5 9678 Thi e 


g. 6. Firſt, The Names of mixed Moges, are 
The Names of many of them liable to e Uncertainty and 
pit . — Obſcurity in their Signification. I 
2 fp "the I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſc 
complex Ideas are often made up of. To make 
fland for, are Words ſerviceable to the End of Communication, 
fo complex. it is neceſſary (as has been ſaid) that they ex- 
 .___ cite, in the Hearer, exactly the ſame Idea they 
ſtand for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads with Noiſe and Sounds ; but convey 
not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before one another 
their Ideas, which is the End of Diſcourſe and Language, 
But when a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form 
and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the Name in com- 
mon Uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea, without any the 
leaſt Variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Name 
of very compound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral 
Words, have ſeldom, in two different Men, the ſame preciſc 
Signification, ſince one Man's complex Idea ſeldom —_ 
with anothers, and often differs from his own, from that w 
he had Yeſterday, or will have to Morrow. | 


\ 


F. 7. II. Becanſe the Names of mixed Modes, 


Secondly, Be- for the moſt part, want Standards in Nature, 
cauſe 1 whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Sig 
have no Stan- nifications ; therefore they are very various and 
dards. doubtful. They are Aſſemblages of Ideas put 
ST together at the Pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing 
its own Ends of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions, 
whereby it deſigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but 
to denominate and rank Things as they come to agree, 
with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has made. He that 
firſt brought the Word Sham, Wbeedle, or Banter, in uſt, 
2 together, as he thought fir, thoſe Ideas he made it ſand 

or: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are nov 


|  broughtinto any N ; ſo was it with the old ones, when 


they were firſt made uſe of. Names therefore that ſtand 
for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, 
mult needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Colle 


on 


ich 


/ a ö 
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| ons are no where to be found conſtantly uni ed in Nature, nor 
ne any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may aud them. What 
Ire the word Murther, or Sacrilege, &c.. ſignifies, can never be 
Wo known from things themſelves :- There be many of the parts 
fly of thoſe complex Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it 
s ſelf, the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, 
are which make a part of Murther, or Sacrilege, have no neceſ- 
nd ſary Connection with the outward and vifible Action of him 
that commits either: and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murther is committed, and is all the Action, 
that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with thoſe. 
other [4eas, that make up the complex one, named Murther. 


ex- WH They have their Union and Combination only from the Under- 
hey ſtanding, which unites them under one Name: But uniting 
Hen them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 
ey Signification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Colle- 
ther i Qions, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different Men, 
age. who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, and 
om- their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. 7 
orm g. 8. Tis true, common Uſe, that is the Rule 25 
om of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford propriety not 
' the BE fome aid, to ſettle the Signification of Lan- a ſufficient _ 
met ouage; and it cannot be denied, but that in Remedy. 
oral ſome Meaſure it does. Common uſe regulates 
eciſe ¶ the meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſation ; 
_— but no body having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe Sig- 
hich Bi nifcation of Words, nor determine to what 7deas any one ſhall 
1 annex them, common [Uſe is not ſufficient to adjuſt them to 
Loden, Philoſophical Diſcourſes ; there being ſcarce any Name, of any 
ture, very complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others) which, in common 
Sig WI Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within the 
s and Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign of far different 
f pur Leas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propriety it ſelf being 
ſuing 


no where eſtabliſhed, it is often matter of Diſpute, whether 
11005, Bi this or that way of uſing a Word, be Propriety of Speech, or 
„ bu no. From all which, it is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind 
agrees ¶ of very complex Ideas, are naturally liable to this Imperfection, 
that to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification; and even in Men, 
n uſe, that have a Mind to underſtand one another, do not always 
: and I Ggand for the fame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Tho' the 
e nod Names Glory and Gratirnde be the ſame in every Man's Mouth 
when thro' a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idea, which 
ſtand Nevery one thinks on, or intends by that Name, is apparently 
-ature very different in Men uſing the ſame Language. i 

| TE 9.9. The 


80 Inperfection of Words. 
81 9g. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of 
be way of mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, does not 
learning theſe a little contribute to the Doubtfulneſs of their 
Names contri Gonfcation. For if we will obſerve how Chil. 
_m_ N 1. Aren learn Languages, we ſhall find, that to make 
a ful. them underſtand what the Names of ſimple J. 
deas, or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily 
ew them the thing whereof they would have y 2h have the 
Idea, and then repeat to them, the Name that ſtands for it, a 
White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, 
eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sounds 
are uſually learned firſt, and then to know what complex Idea 
they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the Explication of 

- Others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their 
own Obſervation and [nduftry ; which being little laid out in 
the ſearch of the true and preciſe meaning of Names, theſe 
moral Words are, in moſt Mens Mouths, little more than 
bare Sounds; or when they have any, tis for the moſt part 
but a very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently Scher 
and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe themſelves, who 
have with more Attention ſettled their Notions, do yet hardly 
avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex 74ea;, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudiou 
Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find any, ei- 
ther controverſial Debate, or familiar Diſtourſe, concerning 
Honour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, c. wherein it ü . 
not eaſy to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them; 
which is nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Sig. 
nification of thoſe Words; nor have in their Minds the ſame 
complex Ideas which they make them ſtand for: and ſo all the 
Conteſts that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning af 
a Sound. And hence we fee, that in the Interpretation of 
Laws, whether Divine, or Humane, there is no end; Com- 
ments beget Comments, and Explications make new Matter 
for Explications : And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the 
Signification of theſe moral Words, there is no end. Theſe Idea 
of Mens making, are, by Men till having the ſame Power, 
multiplied in: infinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty wel 
ſatisfy'd of the meaning of a Text of Scipture, or Clauſe in 
the Code, at firſt reading, has by conſulting. Commentators, 
quite loſt the ſenſe of ir, and by thoſe Elucidations, give! 
. riſe or increaſe to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the 
Place. I ſay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs; 
but to ſhew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes on 
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tally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the In- 
tenſion and the Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Language 
ir was capable to expreſs their Thoughts. 5 

il- g. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoidably | 

ke brought upon the Writings of Men, who have Hence une 


L lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it Fenn Ob- 
ily vin be needleſs to take Notice; ſince the nume- 1 7 * Dog 


he WW rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their 
a; W Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 
es, what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required, 
nds to find out the true meaning of Artient Authors. But their 
being no Writings we have any great concernment to be very 


ot ſollicitous about the meaning of, but thoſe that contain either 


cir Truths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, 
tin and draw Inconveniences on us when we miſtake or tranſ; refs 
eſe ve may be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other Authors, 
han WI who Writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 


dan neceffity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or 


-ure evil depending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be igno- 
who rant of their Notions: And therefore in the reading of them, 


ſpicuity, we may lay them afide, and without any injury done 
them, reſolve thus with our ſelves, e 


Su Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 
its J. 11. If the 8 of the Names of mixed Modes are 
| uncertain, becauſe there be no real Standards exiſting in Na- 


ture, to which thoſe 7geas are referred, and by which they ma 
be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of a doubtful Sionif- 


the N cation, for a contrary Reaſon, vis. becanſe the Ideas they ſtand 
ng dl for are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are 
on referred to Standards made by Nature. In our Ideas of Sub- 
Dom- fances we have not the Liberty as in mixed Modes, to frame 
atter MW what Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical 
gte Notes, to rank and denominate 'Things by. In theſe we muſt 
Ten follow Nature, ſuit our complex Idea to real Exiſterices, and 
ower, MWregulate the Signification of their Names by the Things them- 
well ſelves, if we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and 


Rand for them. Here, tis true, we have Patterns to follow; 


rators 

give very uncertain: For Names muſt be of a very unſteady and 

on the Narious meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be referred to 
Standards without us, that either cannot be known at all, or 


an be kuomn but imperfectly ny uncertaiuly. 


Vol. II. CF. x2. The 


if they do not uſe their Words with a due clearneſs and per- 


but Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names 
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C. 12. The Names of Subftauces have, as has } 
Names of Sub- been ſhewed, a double Reference in their or- 


ſtances referr d, dinary Uſe: | | _ 1 
Hit, To tea! Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand for, 
| Effences that and ſo their Signification is ſuppoſed to agree þ 

cannot be to, The real Conſtitution of Things, from 1 

known. which all their Properties flow, and in which U 
| they all centre. But this real Conſtitution, or ö 

(as it is apt to be call'd) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to 6 

us, any Sound that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncer- h 

tain in its Application; and it will be impoſſible to know, WF 6 

what Things are, or ought to be called an Horſe, or Anti. th 

mony, when thoſe Words are put for real Eflences, that we th 

have no Ideas of at all. And therefore in this Suppoſition, 80 

the Names of Subſtances being referred to Standards that 7 
cannot be known, their Significations can never be adjuſted pu 
and eſtabliſned by thoſe Standards. | by 
F. 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that arc th, 

Secondly, Tv found to co-exiſt in SubRances, being that if Ju 
n = Vvhbich their Names immediately fignify, theſe, he 
wu fa as united in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are put 
** the proper Standards to which their Names ar Qu 
imperfeilys referred, and by which their Signification "aw 
8 1 may beſt be rectify d. But neither will thei . has 
Archetypes ſo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe Na 
Names, without very various and uncertain Significations in o 
Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, and are united in tw! 
the ſame Subject, being very numerous, and d all n way 
ich the in \ 


equal Right to go into the complex ſþec:fick Idea, w 
ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, 3 they propoſe w and 
e e the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame ver} WU «. 
different Ideas about it; and ſo the Name they uſe for it, BM thin 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Sig does 


nifications. The fimple Qualities which make up the comple: Wl with 
 TJaens, being moſt of them Powers, in Relation to Changes dete 


which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies to m 
are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great fionil 
Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt u rity | 
receive, from the different Application only of Fire; and hov WM left « 
much a greater Number of Sn of them will recei e put i. 
in the Hands of a Chymiſt, by thè Mpplication of other Bodies, ¶ whic 


will not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of am and 
ſort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely know" cauſe 


by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are * come 
A ” ; ej 
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They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 
the preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſco- 
vered by different Men, according to their various Skill, At- 
tention, and Ways of handling; who therefore cannot chuſe 
but have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore 
make the Signification of its common Name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subſtances, being made 
up of ſuch ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, e- 
very one has a right to put into his complex Idea, thoſe Qualities 


he has found to be united together. For tho' in the Subſtance 
| Gold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet another 


thinks Solubility in Ag. Regia, as neceflary to be joined with 


| that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fuftbility : 


Solubility in Ag. Regia, being a Quality as conſtantly joined 
with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility or any other; others 
put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, Ec. as they have been taught 
by Tradition, or Experience. Who of all theſe has eſtabliſhed 


| the right Signification of the Word Gold? Or who ſhall be the 


Judge to determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, which 


| he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks he has the ſame right to 


put into his complex Idea, 1 a by the Word Gold thoſe 
Qualities which upon Trial he has found united; as another, who 
has not ſo well examined, has to leave em out; or a third, who 


has made other Trials, has to put in others. For the Union in 


Nature of theſeQualities, being the true Ground of their Union 
in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of them has more Reaſon 
to be put in, or left out, than another? From whence it will al- 
ways unavoidably follow, that the complex Ideas of Subſtances ' 
in Men uſing the ſame Name for them, will be very various; 


| and fo the Significations of thoſe Names, very uncertain. 


9. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular 
thing exiſting, which in ſome of its ſimple Ideas, 
a not cee Wa with a greater, and in others 
with a leſs Number of particular Beings: Who ſhall 
determine in this Cast, which are thoſe that are —— 
to make up the preciſe Collection, that is to be | 
fignified by the ſpecifick Name; or can with any juſt Autho- 
2 preſcribe, which obvious or common Qualities are to be 
left out; or which more ſecret, or more particular, are to be 
put into the Signification of the Name of any Subſtance ? All 
which together, ſeldom, or never fail to produce that various 
and Jorebtfrul Signification in the Names of Subſtances, which 
cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when we 
come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them, 3 

„„ „ 


Thiraly, Tu co- 
exiſting Qua · 


lities which 


= Imperfection of Words: 


and clearly follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signification : 


g. 15. Tis true, as to civil and common Cont t. 
V 


With this In. verſation, the general Names of Subſtances, 


perfection 72 regulated in their ordinary 2 4 b p 


may jerve 
1 fe bh 


4% ſome obvious Qualities, (as b Sh 
I, b I) 2 N > yt a an C4 
= ior Phi Figure in Things of known ſeminal on ry th 
loſophicsl Uſe. on, and in other Subſtances, for the moſt part by tl 
| lour, joined with ſome other ſenfible Qua- of 


lities,) do well enough to defign the Things Men would be th 
underſtood to ſpeak of: And ſo they uſually conceive well ; 
2 the Subſtances meant by the Word Gold, or Apple, co 
to diſtinguiſh the one from the other. Put in Philoſophical 

„N and Debates, where general Truths are to be eſta- 
bliſhed, and Conſequences drawn from Poſitions laid down, 
there the preciſe Signification of the Names of Subſtances 
will be found, not only 267 to be well eſtabliſhed, but allo 
very hard to be ſo. For Example, he that ſhall make Mal- 
leableneſs, or a certain Degree of Fixedneſs, a part of his 
_ Lea of Gold, may make Propoſitions concerning 
Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that will truly 


But yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to admit, nor 


be convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleableneſs, dre 
or the ſame Degree of Fixedneſs, part of that complex Iden Pe⸗ 
that the Name Gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. Fuſ 
Za Hee $. 16. This is a natural, and almoſt unavoidable Wt Ma 
5.44 Hits Imperfection in almoſt all the Names of Subſtances, IM the: 
% in all Languages whatſoever, which Men will eafil | ſo e 
find, when once paſſing from confuſed or looſe Notions, the! by! 
come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. For then they will WM Se 
be convinced how doubtful and obſcure thoſe Words are in their ¶ ſuch 
Signification, which in ordinary uſe appeared very clear and Fire 
determined. I was once in a Meeting of very learned and I fam: 
ingenious Phyſicians, where by chance there aroſe a Queſtion, ¶ firai 
. any Liquor paſſed thro' the Filaments of the Nerve, the f 
The Debate having 1 managed a good while, by Variet ite N 
of Arguments on both fides, I (who had been uſed to ſuſpet, My * Co 
that the er part of Diſputes were more about the Sigi. reſt 
fication of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception di inſer 
Things) deſired, That before they went any farther on i be pi 


this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh amor the! 
them, what the Word Liquor ſignify d. They at firſt were“ Fing 
little ſurprized at the Propoſal ; and bad they been Perſon 
leſs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a ven and « 
frivolous or extravagant one: Since there was no one _ Liqu 

| | tha 


* 
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fa that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, what the 
; word Liquor ſtood for; which, I think too, none of the moſt mow 

to 


plexed Names of Subſtances. However, they were pleaſ 
4 comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
ti the Signification of that Word was not ſo ſettled and certain, as 


by they had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a Sign 
a. of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
be the main of their Diſpute was about the Signification of that 
ell Term; and that they differed very little in their Opinions, 
le, concerning ſome fluid and ſubtle Matter, paſſing through the 
i Conduits of the Nerves; tho' it was not ſo eaſy to agree 
whether it was to be called Liquor, or no, a thing which when 
conſidered, they thought it not worth the contending about. 

g. 17. How much this is the Caſe in the greateſt 


iſh art of Diſputes, that Men are engag'd ſo hotly ,. 9%: 
nal. | 5 I ſhall, gin vis have an 6 in dice 4 : 
bis place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little more 
ning i exactly the'fore-mentioned inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ruly ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. 
on: I think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 
not 8 yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Chil- 
neſs, Ml dren have annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a 
Tides Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding 
Fuſibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain parcels of 
1able Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 
inces, they give the Name Gold to denote a ſort of Subſtances ; and 
eafily | ſo exclude from being Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, as 
ther by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes, and admit to be of that 
vil 5/2c7e5, or to be comprehended under that Name Gold, only 
| theit {WY ſuch Subſtances as having that ſhining yellow Colour will by 


ir and Fire be reduced to Fufion, and not to Aſhes, Another by the 
d and i fame Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
; ſtraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fufibility, he thinks has 
the ame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſignify'd by 
its Name : And therefore the other made up of Bod, , of ſuch 
a Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſq on of all the 
reſt : Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon, why ſome of the 
inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in Nature, ſhould 
be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: Or why 
the Word Gold, fignifying that ſort of Body the Ring on his 
Finger is made of ſhould determine that ſort, rather by its 
Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility; than by its Colour, Weight, 
and Solubility in Ag. Regia: Since the diſſolving it by that 
Liquor, is as inſeparable 12 it, as the Fuſion by Fire; and 
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they are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
operate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fufi- 
bility comes to be a part of the Eſſence ſignify'd by the Word 
Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it ? Or why is its Colour 
art of the Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property! 
at which I mean, is this, Thar theſe being all but Proper- 
ties, depending on its real Conſtitution ; and nothing but Pow- 
ers, either active or paſſive, in Reference to other Bodies, / 
no one has Authority to determine the Signification of the le 
Word Gold, (as referred to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) a 
more to one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, M 
than to another: Whereby the Signification of that Name M 
muſt unavoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been ſaid, 8 
ſeveral People obſerve ſeveral Properties in the ſame Sub- tt 
ſtance ; 11 I think, I may ſay no body all. And therefore 
have but very imperfe& Deſcriptions of Things, and Words 
have very uncertain Significations. ON 1. 
| C. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
The Names of obſerve, what has been before remarked, vis. 
Jus _ That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all 
we —4 others, the leaſt liable to Miſtakes, and that for 
; theſe Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the [geas they 
ſand for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eafier 
got, and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which uſually | 
attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances and mixed Modes, | 


in which the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas, that make them . 
up, are not eaſily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the Mind Nar 
And, Secondly, Becauſe they are never referred to any other Part 
Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately fs do p 


nify: Which Reference is that which renders the Signif-: Wi prob 


cation of the Names of Subſtances naturally ſo perplexed, Ml 1-7: 
and gives occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do not if This 

rverſly uſe their Words, or on purpoſe ſet themſelves to cavil, ¶ think 
eldom miſtake in any Language which they are acquainted] this? 


with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of fimplie Idea: ¶ Piſco 
White, and Sweet, Yellow, and Bitter, carry a very obviou 
meaning with them, which every one preciſely comprehend 
or eaſily perceives he is Ignorant of, and ſeeks to be mn 
formed. But what preciſe Collection of fimple Leas, Me 
deſty, or Frugality, ſtand for in another's Uſe, is not 6 
certainly known. And however we are apt to think, we wel 
enough know, what is meant be Gold or Tron ; yet the py 
| | comple 
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complex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not ſo 
certain: And I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and 
Hearer, they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt 
needs produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made 
uſe of in Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal 5 
Propoſitions, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, 
and conſider the Conſequences that follow from them. 

9. 19. By the ſame Rule, the Names of 
| ſimple Modes are next to thoſe of ſimple Ideas, * 0" de fo 
leaſt liable ro Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpeci- Cn ſimple 
ally thoſe of Figure and Number, of wick 
Men have ſo clear and diſtin Ideas. Whoever, that had a 
Mind to underſtand them, miſtook the ordinary meaning of 
Seven, or a Triangle: And in general the leaſt compounded 
Ideas in every kind have the leaſt dubious Names. 

(. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made | 
up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have The ß 
uſually Names of no very uncertain Significa- 4oubrful are 
tion. But the Names of mixed Modes, which the Names of 
comprehend a great Number of ſimple Ideas, „„ 
are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- 2 1 —_ 
mined meaning, as has been ſhewn. The Names Subſtances. 

ot Subſtances, being annexed to Ideas, that are *h 
neither the real Eflences, nor exact Repreſentations of the 
Patterns they are referr'd to, are liable yet to greater Imper- 
eecdion and Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a Philo- 
ſophical uſe of them. 1 

J. 21. The great Diſorder that ha pens in our „„ 
Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the moſt y this In- 
part from our want of Rnowledge, and Inability 7 et q vg 

to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may 7, #20 
probably be wondred, J/hy I charge this as an 
Jnpferfcftion, rather upon our Words than Underſtandings. 
This Exception has ſo much appearance of Juſtice, that I 
think my ſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why I have followed 1 
this Method. I muſt confeſs then, that when I fir began this _- 
Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I 4 
had not the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words was ; 
at all neceflary to it. But when having paſſed over the Ori- 
ginal and Compoſition of our Ideas, I began to examine the 
Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had fo 
near a Connection with Words, that unleſs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were firſt well obſerved, there could 
be very little ſaid clearly and pertinently concerning Kno 
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ledge : which being converſant about Truth, had; conftant|y 
to do with Propofitions. And tho' it terminated. in Things, 
yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by the intervention of 
Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 
Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much be. 
tween our Underſtandings, and the Truth, which it would 


contemplate and apprehend, that like the Medium through Wl the 
which viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does this 
not ſeldom caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon ou Wl the 
Underſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put the 
upon themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men Wi! 
Diſputes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words tha 
and their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall hav Wl fort 
Reaſon to think this no ſmall obſtacle in the way to Know. Fle 
ledge, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be hut 
warned of, becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice G0 
of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving it hav Wt leg 
been made the buſineſs of Mens Study; and obtained the M 
| Reputation of Learning and Subtilty, as we ſhall ſee in the BM thi: 
following Chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the the 
Imperfections of Language, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge or 
more throughly weighed, a great many of the Controverſic I of 
that make ſuch a Noiſe in the World, would of themſelve kin 
ceaſe ; and the way to Knowledge, and, perhaps, Peace too, if vez 
lie a great deal opener than it does. 5 La 
1 C. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification ane 
This ſbould Words, in all Languages, depending very much us 
beach us Mi on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him tha anc 
— e uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great uncer ¶ ow 
own Senſe of tainty to Men of the ſame Language and Countij 
old Aurhors, This is ſo evident in the Greek Authors, tha __ 
he that ſhall peruſe their Writings, will find in 
almoſt every one of them a diſtin& Language, tho' the ſam 
Words, But when to this natural Difficulty in every Country, 
there ſhall be added different Countries, and remote Ages 
wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different Notions 
Tempers, Cuiloms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, & 
every one of, which influenced the Signification of their Word «. 
then, though to us now they are loſt and unknown, it oll 
become us to be charitable one to another in our Interpr:' 
tations or Miſungderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings, which int 
though of great Concernment to be underſtood, are liable . Ne: 
the unavaidable Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we except ¶ flor 
the Names of fimple [deas, and ſome very obvious Things) is nu int 
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capable without a conſtant defining the Terms of 'conveyin 
the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner & | 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer. 
Religion, Law, and Morality, as they are Matters of the 
bigheſt Concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt Difficulty. 


B 
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And in Diſcourſes of 


F. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 


the Old and New Teſtament, are but too manifeſt Proofs of 
this. Tho' every thing {aid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chuſe but be very fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondred, that the 
will of GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to 
that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidably attends that 
W fort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilſt clothed in 
Fleſh, was ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniences of 
human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magni 
E Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread before all the World, ſuch 
legible Characters of his Works and Providence, and given all 
Mankind ſo ſufficient a light of Reaſon, that they, to whom 
this written Word never came, could not (whenever they ſer - 
themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, 
or of the Obedience due to Him. Since then the Prexepts 
of natural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Man- 
kind, and ſeldom come to be controverted ; and other re- 
vealed Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and 
| Languages, are liable to the common and natural Obſcurities 
and Difficulties incident to Words, methinks it would become 


fy his 


us to be more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, 


and leſs magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoſing our 


own Senſe and Interpretations of the latter. 


2 
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E 
O the Abuſe of Words. 


Efides the Imperfection that is natural. buſ 
ly in Language, and the Obſcurity and * * 

— Confuſion that is ſo hard to be avoided : 

in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral vilful Faults and 

Neglects which Men are guilty of, in this way of Communica- 

tion, whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtint 

in their Signification, than naturally they need to be. 


g. 2. 


9o Abuſe of Words. 
1 6 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moſt pal. 
Firſt, Words pable abuſe is, the uſing of Words, without clear 
2 "Ae and diſtinct Idcas; or, which is worſe, Signs 
4 £ by xr without any thing fignify'd: Of theſe there are 
two Sorts: Es $6 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that, 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, 
and their appropriated Uſe, not to ftand for any clear and 
diſtinct [4eas. Theſe, for the moſt part, the ſeveral Sefts of 
Philoſophy and Religion have introduced. For their Author, 
or Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of 
the way of common Apprehenſions, or to ſupport ſome ſtrange 
Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis, ſeldom 
fail to Coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex 
amined, may juſtly be called T-/ignificant Terms. For having 
either had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, 

when they were firſt invented; or at leait ſuch as, if well 
examined, will be found inconfiſtent, *tis no wonder if after 
wards, in the vulgar uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds, with little or no Signification, amongſt thoſe who think 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diftin- 
guiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 
troubling their Heads to examine what are the preciſe Idea 
they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtance, 
every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently furniſh 
him: Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint. 
Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, I mean the School Men and 
Metaphyficians, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural, 
and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be compre 
| hended,) have where-withal abundantly to content him. 

C. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this abuſe yet far 
ther, who take ſo little care to lay by Words, which in the 
primary Notation have ſcarce any clear and diſtin Ideas which 
they are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, the 
familiarly 2% Words, which the Propriety of Language hs 
affixed to very important Ideas, without any diſtinct Meat] 
ing at all. Wiſdom, Glory, Grace, Ec. are Words frequent 
enough in every Man's Mouth; but if a great many of thoſ 
who uſe them, ſhould be: aſked what they mean by then 
they would be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwet: 
A plain Proof, that though they have learned thoſe Soundz 
and have them ready at their Tongue's end, yet there are 9 
determined Teas laid up in their Minds, which are to be 

expreſſed to others by them. p 
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. 4. Men having been accuſtomed from theit: 
Cradles to learn Words, which are eaſily got and 5 Pra- 
retained before they knew, or had framed the , ½¼ 


ons 

1 complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or 7 25 
hich were to be found in the Things hey were zeln to. 

hat, ¶ chought to ſtand for, they wſtuully continue to do ſo 

nal, all their Lives, and without taking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle 

and in their Minds determined Ideas, they uſe their Words for ſuch 


unſteady and confuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe; as if their very 


at of Sound neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame Meaning. 
ange This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur- 
dom rences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underſtood, 
e ex- and therefore they make Signs till they are ſo: Yet this Inſig - 
nificancy in their Words, when they come to reaſon con- 
nem, Wlcerning either their Tenets or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their 
well WDiſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and 
free argon, eſpecially in Moral Matters, where the Words, for the 
mpty moſt part, ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of 
think Leas, not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
iſtin- bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure 
much Wand uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the 


Iden Words they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours ; and that 
ances, Wlthey may not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, uſe them 
rniſh Nconfidently, without much troubling their Heads about a cer- 
Mint. Itain fixed Meaning; whereby, befides the eaſe of it, they 


obtain this Advantage, That as in-ſuch Diſcourſes they ſel- 
dom are in the Right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced 
that they are in the Wrong ; it being all one to go about to 
draw thoſe Men out of their Miſtakes, who have no ſettled 
Notions, as to difpoſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has 
no ſettled abode. This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may 
which Wobſerve in himſelf and others, whether it be or no. 


>, the] (. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words | 

ge ha is, Inconſtancy in the uſe of them. It is hard to Secondly, Un- 
Mea find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpeci- Fae * 
equem ally of Controverſy, wherein one ſhall not ob- 7 vag l 

f thok f ſerve, if he read with Attention, the ſame Words a 

them (and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
nſwer upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one 
zZounds Collection of ſimple eas, and ſometimes for another, which 


are 10 


is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for 


to designs of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any 
natura! Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, tis e 
- cheat 


1 


=_ Abaſe of Words. 
cheat and abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one 
thing, and ſometimes for another ; the wilful doing whereof 
can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſho- 
neſty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, 
with as much fairneſs, make the Characters of Number 
ſtand ſometimes for one, and ſometimes for another Collection 
of Units, (v. g. this Character 3 ſtand ſometimes for three, 
ſometimes for four, and ſometimes for eight) as in his Dil. 
courſe, or Reaſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for diffe. 
rent Collections of ſimple Ideas. It Men ſhould do ſo in their 
Reckonings, I wonder who would have to do with them! 
One who would ſpeak thus, in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the 
World, and call 8 ſometimes 7, and ſometimes nine, as bef 
ſerved his Advantage, would preſently have clap'd upon hin 
ene of the two Names Men conſtantly are diſguſted with, 
And yet in Arguings, and learned Conteſts, the ſame fort of pro- 
ceeding paſſes commonly for Wit and Learning; but to mei 
appears a greater diſhoneſty than the miſplacing of Counters 
in the caſting up a Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by hoy 
much Truth is of greater Concernment and Value than Money, 
. J. 6. Thirdly, Another abuſe of Laguage is, an 
Thirdly, Af. affetted Objturity, by either applying old Words 
mY 1 9 to new and unuſual Significations, or introdu- 
pt 4 ">" hy cing new and ambiguous Terms, without defining 
either; or elſe putting them ſo together, as maj 

confound their ordinary meaning. Though the Peripatetick 
Philoſophy has been moſt eminent in this way, yet other Set 


have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any d, 


them that are not cumber'd with ſome Difficulties, (ſuch is the 
Imperfection of Human Knowledge) which they have bez 


fain to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound th 


Signification of Words, which, like a Miſt before People 
Eyes, might hinder their weak Parts from heing diſcovered 
T Le Body and Extenſion, in common uſe, ſtand for two diſtind 
Taeas, is en to any one one that will but reflect a little. Fo 


were their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be prope 


and as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Es 
tenſion of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who find it necefla 
to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Mi: 
chiefs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick an 
the liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the School 
have given Reputation; and the admired Art of Diſputin 
bath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages 

Whilſt it has been made uſe of and fitted to perplex che my 

| | 1 | catio 
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Igcation of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge and 
[Truth of Things: And he that will look into that fort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more ob- 


nay, (cure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 
bers they are in ordinary Converſation. | | 
Xion J. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where Mens 

ree, WE Parts and Learning, are eſtimated by their Skill in — = 
Dif WW Diſputing. And if Reputation and Reward ſhall „eh e. 
iffe- attend theſe Conqueſts, which depend moſtly on obo e 
heit the Fineneſs and Niceties of Words, tis no | OS 
em! Wonder if the Wit of Men ſo employ'd, ſhould perplex, in- 

the volve and ſubtilize the Signification of Sounds, fo as never to 


want ſomething to ſay, in een or defending any Queſtion; 
the re being adjudged not to him who had Truth on his 
fide, but the laſt Word in the Diſpute. 5 


pro- 6. 8. This, though a very uſeleſs Skill, and that „ „. 
— it which I think the direct Is fite to the ways of 3 ot 
: SR 7 
nters, Knowledge, hath yet paſſed. hitherto under the _ | 
7 hon laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acureneſs ; and 
one). has had the applauſe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
is, an part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, fince 
Vor I the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſo- 
rod: phers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes,) 
fining and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their 
s ma great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pre- 


tended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 


Seck cover their Ignorance, with a curious and unexplicable Web of 
any d perplexed Words, and procure to themſelves the Admiration 
is the of others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 
A2 becauſe they could not be underſtood: whill i appears in 
id the 


all Hiſtory, that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, nor 
eople i more uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall 
ered Wi Advantage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they 
liſtind lived: Unleſs the coining of new Words, where they produ- 
e. Fa ced no new Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or 

rop'Wobſcuring the Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing all 
he Er things into queſtion and diſpute, were a thing profitable to the 
ceflan Life of Man, or worthy Commendation and Reward. 

9. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Dif= — 
ick an putants, theſe all- Knowing DoRors, it was to the 7%is Learning 
chooWWunſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments ©? 1 b . 
putin the World owed their Peace, Defence, and n | 
guage\WLiberties ; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, 
Sigel Name of Diſgrace) that they received the W 

| of. 
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of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, 25 
learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, h 
the Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eafier way 
that ore of Authority and Dominion they have attaine{ 
than by amufing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, wi 
hard Words, or imploying the Ingenious and Idle in intricar 
Diſputes, about unintelligible Terms, and holding them per 
petually entangled in that endleſs Labyrinth. Beſides, ther 
is no ſuch way to gain Admittance, or give Defence to ftrany 
and abſurd Doctrines, as to guard them round about wit 
_ Legions of obſcure, doubtful and undefined Words: whid N 
yet make theſe Retreats more like the Dens of Robbers, «Miſha 
Holes of Foxes, than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriours ; whid Li 
if it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the Strengü iſm: 
that is in them, but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcumy Co 
of the Thickets they are beſet with. For Untruth being u kit 
acceptable to the Mind of Man, there is no other defence le 
for Abſurdity, but Obſcurity. | | 
6. 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Ara 
„But deſtroys of keeping, even inquifitive Men, from tr mo 
the Inſtru- Knowledge, hath been propagated in the Wori Ef 
ments of and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretendeſ Ni- 


4; *1noadll to inform the Underſtanding. For we ſee, thao! 
Ae der. other well-meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe EU con 


cation and Parts had not acquir'd that actent 
could intelligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and i pe- 

its plain uſe, make a benefit of Language. But tho unlearnei rem 

Men well enough underſtood the Words Yhite and Black, & ord; 

and had conſtant Notions of the 7geas fignify'd by tho that 
Words; yet there were Philoſophers found, who had leart 

| ing and ſubtlety enough to prove, that Syow was black, i. Wor 
”. to prove, that Jhire was Black ; whereby they had the Ad 6. 
vantage to deſtroy the Inſtruments and Means of Di ſcourſt 
Converſation, Inſtruction, and Society; whilſt with grep" 

Art and Subtlety they did no more but perplex and con ound 

the Signification of Words, and thereby render Language lei nov 
uſeful, than the real Defects of it had made it a Gift, wid ben. 

the illiterate had not attained to. 5 | and 

| C. 1r. Theſe learned Men did equally inſtru! W 
"Ar uſeful as to Mens Underſtandings, and profit es ke ic 


| confound the he who ſhould alter the Signification of knowMWond 
| Sound of the Characters, and, by a ſubtle Device of Learning net 
Letters. far ſurpaſſing the Capacity of the IIIiterat both 


, cv, 
that 


Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould, in his Writing, ft 
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that he could put 4 for B, and D for E, Sc. to the no ſmall 
Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſleſs to 
put Black, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one ſenſible 
lea, to put it, I ſay, for another, or the contrary Idea, i. e. 
to.call:Suow Black as to put this mark 4, which is a Cha- 
racter agreed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made 


and 
S, U 
vay n 
Lined 

with 


0 by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for 2 which is 
ther agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made by 
rang another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. 


. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief ſtopp'd in logical 
Niceties, or curious empty Speculations; it 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human 


With 
which 
ers, 00 


This Art has 
perplexed Re- 
ligion and 


Life and Society; obſcured and perplexed the 
— material Truths of Law and or Long brought TOI Pond 
(curinl Confufion, Diſorder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
ng u kind; and if not deſtroy'd, yet in great Meaſure render d uſe- 
ce le leſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have 


the greateſt part of the Comments and n age upon the 


\is A Laus of GOD and Man ſerved for, but to make the meaning 
n nul more doubtful, and 1 the Senſe ? What have been the 
Word Effect of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and acute 
tendell Niceities, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words 
e. tha more unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? How elſe 
- Edu comes it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or Weng to their 
tene Servants, in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood; 
and i peaking to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And, as 1 
learn remarked before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an 
ck, &. ordinary Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, or a Law, 
j tho that he reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; 

1 lea ho by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the 
ck, i.! Words fignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. 

the A . 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Pro- And ought 
ſcourk ſections have occaſion'd this, I will not here exa- not to paſs for 
h green mine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether Learning. 
onfoun t would not be well for Mankind, whoſe concernment it is to 
age del know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
hid pend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to 

Y and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the Uſe 
infra! Words were made plain and direct; and that Language, 
Lives FP bich was given us for the improvement of Knowledge, and 
f Kno ond of Society, ſhould not be employ'd to darken Truth, and 
earning nſettle Peoples Rights; to raiſe Mitts, and render unintelligible 
11iteratt doth Morality and Religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will hap- 
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that 


gen, it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do ſo? 
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g. 14. Fourthly, Another great Muſe of Wor 
is, the taking them for Things. This though 
for Things. it in ſome degree concerns all Names in genera 

e et more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtancg, 

To this Abuſe, thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 

Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into: 
firm belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis, 

whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 

Sect, are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfeQy 

correſpond with their real Exiſtence. Who is there, that 

has been bred up in the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who doe 
not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten 

Predicaments, to be exactly conformable to the Nature d 

Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded 

that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, abhorrence of i 

Vacuum, intentional Species, &c. are ſomething real? Thel:M 

Words Men have learned from their very entrance upon Know 
| ledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay grea 

Streſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the Oi 

nion, that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Repre 

ſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſts har |; 
their Soul of the World, and the Epicureans their endeauu = 
rowards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarc 
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8 any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinct ſet of Terms tha 4 
5 others underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, which in tht” 
| Weakneſs of Human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to pala 
* Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar ur. 
150 amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt importayii 

; part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt fignit = 
N cant: And ſhould Aerial and Ætherial Vehicles come onc 5 
fe by the prevalency of that Doctrine, to be generally receii . . 
= any where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions 


Mens Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of U bon 
Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms aul 
intentional Species have heretofore done. 

6. 15. How much Names taken for Things at 
apt to miſlead the Underſtanding, the attentiſ 
reading of Philoſophical Writers would abundant) 

diſcover ; and that, perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of an 
ſuch Miluſe. I ſhall inftance in one only, and that a very fam 

liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been abo 
Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch thing really in Natuth 
diſtin from Zody ; as tis evident, the Word Marter ſtandsſt 
an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body? For if the Ideas ibel Vol. 1 


Inſtance in 
Matter. 
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Abuſe of Words. 1 
.o Terms ſtood for were preciſely the ſame, they might indif- 
4 ferently in all Places be put one for another. But we ſee, 
that tho' it be proper to ſay, There is one Matter of all Bodies, 
ah one cannot ſay, There is oe Zoay of all Matters : We famili- 
u rly ſay, one ody is bigger than another; but ir ſounds harſh | 
i BY (2nd I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger than 


* 


i other. Whence comes this then? vig. from hence, that 
is; o' Matter and Body be not really diſtin, but wherever there 
wg is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for 
xl two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 


ta but a part of the other. For Zody ſtands for a ſolid extended 


doe figured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 3 
7 en l it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Sub- 1 
a0 ſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 


Figure: And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Matter, we ſpeak 
of it always as one, becauſe in truth, it expreſly contains nothing 
put the ea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where the 


no ime; every where uniform. This being our 7ea of Matter, we 
great © more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matters in the World, 
Of than we do of different Soliditics ; tho? we both conceive, and 
<P Wipcak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Figure are 
han capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt without 
_m_ Extenfion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the Name 


ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no doubt 
produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and Diſ- 


- bs utes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſophers 
5 1 oncerning Materia prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, 


ow far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I 
leave to be conſider d. This, I think, I may at leaſt fay, that 
ve ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, i 


0 1 Vords were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
8 , and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue 
i about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue only 


about the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe 
ea agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And 
Men would tell, what IJacas they make their Words ſtand 
or, there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in 
he ſearch or ſupport of Truth, that there is. 


ins al 


ing a 
attent!! 


7 (. 16. But whatever Inconvenience follows from 7h; | _ 

d on his miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that by , 23 oF 

ery Not onſtant and familiar uſe, they charm Men into aft ings 

en 4 u otions far remote from the Truth of Things. Twoald be 2 
5 r. brd Matter to perſuade 1 one that the Words which his A 
ſtand father or School-maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a 


eas the Fol. II. | H 25 Ke 


15 N Philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt 


a= Aj ' - * 
Reverend Doctor us d, fignify'd nothing that really exiſted in 
Nature: Which, perhaps, is one of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men 
Are fo hardly arawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinions 


ut Truth. For the Words, they have a long time been uſed 
to, remaining firm in their Minds, tis no wonder, that the 
wrong Notions annexed to them ſhould not be removed. 
S. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe f Words, i; 
Fifchly, ſet the ſetting them in the place of Things, which 
on ; pom Jor they do or can by no means ſignify. We may 
aig Fentfy obſerve that in the general Names of Subſtances, 
e whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 
to us, when we put then into Propoſitions, and affirm or deny 
any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, 
or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain 
ſort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays Gold is Malleable, 
he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that 
what Icall Gold is Malleable, (though truly it amounts: to no 
more) but would have this underſtood, vg. that Gold, i. e. 0 
wohat has the real Eſſence of Gold, is Malleable ; which amounts d 
to thus much, that Mallcableneſs depends on, and 1s'inſepara- 71 
ble from the real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man not owing 10 
wherein that real Eflence conſiſts, the Connection in his Min 
of Malleableneſs is not truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but EI 
only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, 
that Animal rationale is, and Animal implume hipes latis un- 
gui bus, is not a good Definition of a Man; 'tis plain, we ſup⸗ 
Poſe the Name Mar in this caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence 
of a Species, and would fignify, that a rational Animal better 
deſcribed that real Eſſence than a to leg d Animal with to: 
broad Nails, and without Feathers. For elſe, why might not pre 
Plato as properl; make the Word dEr or Man, ſtand for | 
his complex Idea, made up of the Ideas of a Body, diftin- 
guiſhed from others by a certain Shape, and other outward 
Appearances, as Ariſtotle make the complex Idea, to which 
he gave the Name 4y9pwr@- or Man, of Body, and the Facul- 
ty of Reaſoning joined together; unleſs the Name avIpor@ oft 
or Man, were ſuppoſed to ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what fart 
fignifies ; and to be 5 in the place of ſome other thing than Il us i 
the Idea a Man profeſſes he would expreſs by it? of t] 
V. g. Putting F. 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances for 
"m for the would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 
real Efſinces made in them much more certain, were the real MW, | 
of Subſtances, Eſſences of Subſtances the; Taeas in our 3 whe 
: | | Wnic 
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* which thoſe Words ſignified. And 'tis for want of thoſe real 
1 Eſſences, that our Words convey ſo little Knowledge or Cer- =_ 

tainty in our Diſcourſes about them : And therefore the Mind, = 
to remove that Imperfection as much as it can, makes them, 1 
by a ſecret Suppoſition, to and for a Thing having that real 
Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. 
For tho' the Word Man or Gold, fignify nothing truly but a 
complex Idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of 
Subſtances : Yet there is ſcarce any Body in the uſe of theſe 
Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ſtand for 
a thing having the real Eſſence, on which thoſe Properties 
depend. Which is fo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection 
of our Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we 
would make them ſtand for ſomething, which not being in our 
complex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the ſign of. 
9. 19. This ſhews us the Reaſon why in ,L : 
| Modes any of the Ideas that make the Compoſi Hence we 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chan- in every - 
ged, it is allowed to be another thing, 7. e. to be Gy our - 
of another Species, as is plain in Chance-medly, Idea in Sub- 
Man-flaughter Murder, Parricide. &c. The Rea- 2 2 90 
ſon whereof is, becauſe the complex Idea ſigni- Po , 
fied by that Name, is the real, as well as nominal PE 

Eſſence; and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name to 

any other Eflence but that. But in Subſtances it is not ſo. 

For tho'in that called Gold, one puts into his complex Idea what 

another leaves out, and Vice Verſa; yet Men do not uſually 

think that therefore the Species is changed: Becauſe they ſe- 
cretly in their Minds refer that Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed 

to a real immutable Eſſence of a thing exiſting, on which thoſe 

Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold, 
that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in Ag. Regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species; 

| but only to have a more perfect Idea, by adding another fim- 
ple Idea, which is always in fact joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former complex Idea conſiſted. But this reference 
of the Name to a thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is ſo 
far from helping at all, that it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real Eſſence 
of that Species of Bodies, the word Gold (which by ſtanding 


nce® bor a more or leſs perfect Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to 
wo defign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſcourſe) comes 
> #4 to have no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhar, 
wm hereof we have no Idea at all, and fo can fignify nothing 1 

| | 8 H 2 : ” % | 23 
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all, when the Body it ſelf is away. For however it may. be 
thought all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a 
quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and about 
a parcel of the Body it ſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold laid 
before us; though in Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the 


Name for the Thing. | 


F. 20. That which I think very much diſpo- 

The Cauſe ſes Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real 
of the Abuſe, Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before 
# Suppeſition mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
AS 2 8 Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries 
J a 4 Redd ar. to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the 
ty. ſame real internal Conſtitution to each individu- 
al, which we rank under one general Name. 

Whereas any one who obſerves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the 
fame Name, are, in their internal Conſtitution, as different 


one from another, as ſeveral of thoſe-which are ranked ur- 
der different ſpecifick Names. This Suppoſition, however 


that the ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes always with 


the ſame ſpeciſick Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe 
Names for the Repreſentatives of thoſe real Eſſences, though 


indeed they ſignify nothing but the complex Ideas they have 
in their Minds when they uſe them. So that, if I may ſo fay, 
fignifying one thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the 
place of arother, they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of uſe, cauſe 
a great deal of Uncertainty in Mens Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in 
thoſe who have thoroughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſi-b/tantial 
Forms, whereby they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species cf 
Things to be determined and diſtinguiſhed. 
: F. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
This abuſe be, to make our Names ſtand for Ideas we have 
1 N e not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know 
falſe Suppoſe not, it being in effect to make our Words the 
Signs of nothing; yet 'tis evident to any one, who 
ever ſo little reflects on the uſe Men make of their Words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man aſks 
whether this or that thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtrous 
Fetus, be a Man, or no; tis evident, the Queſtion is not, 
Whether that particular thing agree to his complex Tea, 
expreſſed by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real 
Eflence of a Species of 'Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name 
Man to ſtand for. In which way of uſing the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contained: F 
15 Firſh, 


tions. 
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i? Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 


are diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every thing has a real 


Conſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſen- 
fible Qualities depend, is paſt Doubt: But I think it has been 
proved, that this makes not the Diſtinftion of Species, as we 
rank them; nor the Boundaries of their Names. 

Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
theſe propoſed Eſſences. For to what purpoſe elſe is it, to 
enquire whether this or that thing have the real Eſſence of 
the Species Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch 
a ſpecifick Eflence known ? Which yet is utterly falſe: And 
therefore ſuch Application of. Names, as would make them 
ſtand for Ideas which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great 


| Diſorder in Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a 


great Inconvenience in our Communication by Words, 

g. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another Aa 
more general, though perhaps leſs obſerved, Sixthly, 4 
Abuſe of Words; and that is, that Men having by Tn, 

a long and familiar uſe annexed to them certain Fred ebe 

Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and ne- 1 vin: 
ſary a Connection between the Names and «$;guification. 

the Signtfication they uſe em in, that they | 
forwardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their 
meaning is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the Words 
delivered, as if it were paſt doubt, that in the uſe of thoſe 
common received Sounds, . the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
ceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. Whence preſuming, that 


when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have there- 


by, as it were, ſet before others the very thing they talk of. 


And fo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtand- 


ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 


own, or underſtand clearly others meaning. From whence 


commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improvement 
or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the conſtant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 


but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own Teas. 


And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is 
often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes aſks 
the meaning of their Terms : Though the Arguings one may 
= Day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there 
are few Names of complex 74cas, which any two Men uſe for 
the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. *Tis hard to name a Word 
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row | Abuſe of Words. 
which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a Term 
none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it for an 
Affront, to be aſked what he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
in Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the 


Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in an Egg before In- 


cubation, or a Man in a Swound without Senſe or Motion, 
be alive, or no? [tis eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſtin& 
ſettled Idea does not always accompany the Uſe of ſo known 
a Word, as that of Zife is. Some groſs and confuſed Con- 
ceptions Men indeed ordinarily have, to which they -apply 
the common Words of their Language, and ſuch a looſe uſe 
of their Words ſerves them well enough in their ordinary 
Diſcourſes or Affairs. But this is not ſufficient for Philoſo- 
phical Enquiries. Knowledge and Reaſoning require pre- 
ciſe determinate Ideas. And though Men will not be ſo im- 
portunately dull, as not to underſtand what others ſay, with- 
out demanding an Explication of their Terms; nor ſo trou- 
bleſomely critical, as to correct others in the uſe of the Words 
they receive from them; yet where Truth and Knowledge 
are concerned in the Caſe, I know not what Fault it can be 
to defire the Explication of Words, whoſe Senſe ſeems dubious; 
or why a Man ſhould be aſhamed to own his Ignorance, in 
what Senſe another Man uſes his Words, ſince he has no o- 
ther way of certainly knowing it, but by being informed. This 
Abuſe of taking Words upon Truſt, has no where ſpread fo 
far, nor with ſo ill Effects, as amongſt Men of Letters. The 
Multiplication and Obſtinacy of Diſputes, which has ſo laid 
waſte the intellectual World, is owing to nothing more than 
to this ill uſe of Words, For though it be generally believed, 
that there is great Niverſity of Opinions in the Volumes and 
variety of Controverſies the World is diſtracted with; yet the 
moſt | can find, that the contending learned Men of different 


Parties do, in their Arguings one with another, is, that they 


ſpeak different Languages. For I am apt to imagine, that 

when any of them quitting Terms, think upon Things, and 

know what they think, they think all the ſame : Though per: 
haps what they would have, be different. 

. C. 2 3: To conclude this Conſideration of the 

The ends of Imperfection and Abuſe of Language; the end! 

Language: of Language in our Diſcourſe with others being 


Firſt, To con- chiefly theſe Three : Firſt, To make known one 


wey our Ideas, Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another. Secondly, 

Iso do it av7th as much eaſe and —_— as 1s 
poſſible ; and Thirdly, Thereby to convey t | Knowleag 
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| Abaſe of Words, 1679 
of Things. Language is either abuſed, or deficient, when it 
fails of any of theſe Three. Den” | 
Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not 
open one Man's Ideas to another's view. Firſt, When Men 
have Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas 
in their Minds, whereof they are the Signs: Or Secondly, 
When they apply the common received Names of any Lan- 
guage to Ideas, to which the common Uſe of that Language 
does not apply them: Or Thirdly, When they apply them 
very unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by 
— by for another Iden. . . 7” 

C 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the quickneſs and eaſe that gu, 75 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without ao it + 
having diſtinct Names for them. This is ſome- quickneſs. 
times the Fault of the Language it ſelf, which | 
has not in it a Sound ꝓet apply d to ſuch a Signification; and 
ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who'has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would ſhew another. 1 

C. 25. Thiraly, There is no Knowledge of _ 
Things, convęeyed by Mens Words, when their Thirdly, 
Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things. Tho' ee rp 
it be a Defect, that has its Original in our Ideas, 22 | 5 5 50 
which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of Things. ah 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application E 
might make them them; yet it fails not to extend it ſelf to 
gur Words too, when we. uſe them as Signs of real Beings, 
which yet never had any Reality or Exiſtence. | 

F. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Lan- 
guage, without diſtinct Ideas in his Mind, ro rw Mos 
which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes rd, fail in 
them in Diſcourſe, only make a Noiſe without ll :heſe. | 
any Senſe or Signification ; and how learned | 
ſoever he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, or learned 
Terms, is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, 
than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study 
but the bare Titles of Books, without poſſcfling the Contents 
of them. For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, 
according to the right Conſtruction of Grammatical Rules, 
or the Harmony of well turned Periods, do yet amount to 
nothing but bare Sounds, and nothing elſe. 

9. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without par- 
ticular Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than 
a Bookſeller, who had in his Warc-houſe Volumes that lay 
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8 3 unbound, and without Titles; which he could chere · 


fore make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, 


and communicate them only by Tale. 'This Man is hindred . 


in his Diſcourſe for want of Words to communicare his com- 
plex Ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by 
an Enumeration of the ſimple ones that compoſe: them; and 
ſo is fain ofren to uſe twenty Words to expreſs what another 
Man fignifies in one. 8 

F. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame 
Sign for the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes 
in one, and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs 
in the Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man, as he be 
in the Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral Things under 
the ſame Name. | 

6. 29, Fourthly, He that applies the Words of any Language 
to Teas different from thoſe to which the common Uſe of that 
Country applies them, however his own underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms, 
For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and 
cafily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to em; yet 
ſtanding for other Ideas than thoſe they uſually are annexed to, 
and are wont to excite in the mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him who thus uſes em. 

g. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtances 
ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with Ideas which 
have not any correſpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 


Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantafti- 


cal imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 
F. 31. He that hath Names without [Jeas, wants meaning 


In his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath 
complex {eas without Names for them, wants Liberty and 


Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Peri- 
phraſes. He that uſes his Words looſly and unſteadily, will 
either be not minded, or not underitood. He that applies his 
Name to Ideas different from their common Uſe, wants Pro- 
priety in his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he that 
hath Ideas of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence 
ef Things, ſo far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in 


| bis Underttending, and hath inſtead thereof Chimera's. © 


How in Sub- F. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
Hause. We are liable to all the former Inconveniences: 


D. £4 | 


þ 
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v. g. He that uſes the word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good 
Word ; but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new-diſcovered Country ſhall ſee ſeveral ſorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true 
Ideas of them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of 
them only by a Deſcription, till he ſhall either take the Names 
the Natives call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3 
He that uſes the Word Body ſometimes for pure Extenſion, 
and ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk 


very fallaciouſly. 4. He that gives the Name Horſe to that 
lea which common Uſage calls Aſule, talks improperly, and 


will not be underſtood. 5. He that thinks the N Centaur 
ſtands for ſume real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes 
Words r i =o 1 
C. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we AB 

are liable only to the Four firſt of theſe Inconve- Males ant. 
niences, (vig.) I. I may have in my Memory Relations. 

the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity 3 
and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thoſe Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the 
Names that belong to them; v. g. I may have the Lea of a 
Man's drinking, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till 
his Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, 
and yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkenneſs. 3. 1 
may have the Ideas of Vertues or Vices, and Names alſo, but 
apply them amiſs : v. g. when I apply the Name Prugality 
to that Idea which others call and fignify by this Sound, Cove- 
torſucſs. 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with inconſtancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas diſagree- 
ing to the Exiſtence of Things: for Modes being complex 
Ideas, made by the Mind at pleaſure ; and Relation being _ 
but my way of conſidering or comparing two Things together, 
and ſo alſo an Idea of my own making, theſe Ideas can ſcarce 
be found to diſagree with any thing exiſting ; fince they are 
not in the Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by 
Nature, nor as Properties inſeparably flowing from the internal 
Conſtitution or Eflence of any Subſtance ; but, as it were, 
Patterns lodged in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, 
to denominate Actions and Relations by, as they come to 
exilt, But the miſtake is commonly in my giving a wrong 
Name to my Conceptions ; and fo uſing Words in a different 
Senſe from other People, J am not underitood, but am thought 
to have wrong Ideas of them, when I give wrong Na 


— 


mes to 
them. 
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them. Only if I put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relati- 


ons, any inconſiſtent Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo 
with Chimæra's; fince ſuch Ideas, if well examined, cannot 


Fo much as exiſt in the Mind, much leſs any real Being be 


ever denominated from them. 1 1 
0 C. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier en- 
Seventhly, tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 


Figurative and real Knowledge, figurative Speeches, and 


Speech alſo an allufion in Language, will hardly be admitted, 


Abuſe of Lan- as an Imperfection or Abuſe of it. I confeſs, in 
guage. Diſcourſes, where we ſeek rather Pleaſure and 
x” Delight than Information and Improvement, 


ſuch Ornaments as are borrowed from them, can ſcare paſs for 
Faults. But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as they are, we 
mult allow, that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and 
Clearneſs, all the artificial and figurative Application of 
Words Eloquence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to 
inſinuate wrong Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead 

the and ſo indeed are perfect cheat: And there- 
fore however laudable or allowable Oratory may render them 
in Harangues and popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all 
Diſcourſes that pretend to inform or inſtruct, wholly to be 
avoided; and where Truth and Knowledge are concerned, 
cannot but be thought a great Fault, either of the Language or 
Perſon that makes uſe of them. What, and how various they 
are, will be ſuperfluous here to take Notice; the Books of 
Rhetorick which abound in the World, will in{tru& thoſe who 


want to be informed. Only I cannot but obſerve, how little 


the Preſervation'and Improvement of 'Truth and Knowledge, 
is the Care and Concern of Mankind; fince the Arts of Fallacy 
are endowed and preferred. "Tis evident how much Men love 
to deceive, and be deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful 
Inſtrument of Error and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, 
is publickly taught, and has always been had in great Repu- 
tation: And, I doubt not, but it will be thought great Bold- 
neſs, if not Brutality, in me to have ſaid thus much againſt it. 
E'oqrience, like the fair Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, 
ro {fer it ſelf ever to be ſpoken againſt. And 'tis in vain to 


find fault with thoſe Arts of Decciving, wherein Men find 


pleaſure to be Deceived. 
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L* HE natural and improved Imper- 3 
| fections of Languages, we have f,. eee worth 
ſeen above at large; and Speech 5 
being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 
are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, 
it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to confider 
what Rementes are to be found for theſe Tuconveniences above- 
mentioned. : | Es 
g. 2. I am not ſo vain to think, that any one 1 
can pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming Are not 
the Languages of the World, no not ſo much as of ea. 
his own Country, without rendring himſelf ri- | 
diculous. To require that Men ſhould uſe their Words con- 
ſtantly in the ſame Senſe, and for none but determined and 
uniform Ideas, would be to think, that all Men ſhould have 
the ſame Notions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they 
have clear and diſtin Ideas of. Which is not to be expected 
by any one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can 
prevail with Men to be very knowing or very filent. And he 
muſt be very little ſkilled in the World, who thinks that a 
voluble Tongue ſhall accompany only a good Underſtanding ; 
or that Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold Proportion only 
to their Knowledge. 5 
g. 3. But though the Market and Exchange 
mult be left to their own ways of Talking, and Tory 2 
Goſſippings not to be robbed of their antient leib . 
Privilege; though the Schools, and Men of Ar- i 
gument, would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, 
to abate the length, or leſſen the number of their Diſputes; 
yet, methinks thoſe, who pretend ſeriouſſy to ſearch after or 
maintain Truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how 
they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtful- 
. neſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally 
liable, if care be not taken. n | 
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i | C. 4. For he that ſhall well confider the 
Miſuſe of Errors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Con- 


Words the fuſion, that are ſpread iu rhe World by an ill - 
; | an ill 
duaſe of great uſe of Words, will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, 


8 whether Language, as it has been employ'd, has 


contributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Know. 


ledge amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when 
they would think on things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters? And who then can wonder, if the reſult of ſuch Con- 
templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 
whilſt the Jaeas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 


very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I ſay, 


that ſuch Thoughts and Reaſonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 


rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge? 


F. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill uſe of 

Oiftinacy- Words, Men ſuffer in their own private Medi- 
tations ; but much more manifeſt are the Diſ- 

orders which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and 
Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit, 


whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and 


Knowledge, from one to another, he that makes an ill uſe of 
it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themſelves ; yet he does, as much as in 
him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to 
the publick uſe and advantage of Mankind. He that uſes 
Words without any clear and ſteady meaning, What does he 
but lead himſelf and others into Errors? And he that deſigned- 


ly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 


Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over- charged with 
obſcure and equivocal 'Terms, and infignificant and doubtful 


Expreſſions, capable to make the molt attentive or = 


fighted, very little or not*at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 
dox ; fince Subtilty in thoſe who make Profeſſion to teach or 
defend Truth, hath paſſed ſo much for a Vertue. A Vertue, 


indeed, which CORY for the molt part, in nothing but the 
e 


fallacious and illuſory uſe of ohſcure or deceitful Terms, is only 
fit to make Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and ol ſtinate 
in their Errors. _ 
C. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy 
And wrang- Of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the effe& of 
ling. i obſcure, unſteady or equi vocal Terms, is nothing 
but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without 
| con- 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if the 
Idea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for 


which the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is 
not aſcertained betwixt them, comes in uſe, their Underſtand- 


ings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 


Sound, the Things that they think on at that time, as ex- 
preſſed by that Word, being quite different. FR. 
6. 5. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or not, is not ide Bas 
a Queſtion; whether a Baz be another thing = Bird. 
than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than 
indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt 


of: But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between. thoſe that ac- 


knowledged themſelves to have but imperfe& Ideas of one 
or both of thoſe ſorts of Things, for which theſe Names are 
ſuppoſed to ſtand; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning 
the Nature of a Bird, or a Bat, to make their yet imperfect 
Ileas of it more compleat, by examining, whether all the 


ſimple Ideas, to which, combined together, they both give 


the Name Bird, be all to be found in a Zat : But this is a 
Queſtion only of Enquirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, 
nor deny, but examine: Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſ- 
putants, whereof the one affirms, and the other denies, that 


a Bat is a Bird. And then the Queſtion is barely about the 
Signification of one, or both theſe Words ; in that they not 


having both the ſame complex Ideas, to which they give 
theſe two Names ; gne holds, and t'other denies, that theſe 
two Names may be affirmed one of another. Were they agreed 
in the Signification of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible 
they ſhould diſpute about them. For they would preſently 
and clearly ſee, (were that ad juſted between them) whether 
all the ſimple Ideas, of the more general Name Bird, were 
found in the complex Idea of a Bar, or no; and ſo there 
could be no doubt, whether a Bat were a Bird or no. And 
here I defire it may be conſidered, and carefully examined, 
whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in the World are not 
merely Verbal, and about the Signification of Words ; and whe- 
ther it the 'Terms they are made in, were defined, andreducedin 


their Signification(asthey mult be, where they ſignify any thing) 


to determined Collections of the ſimple Ideas they door ſhould 


ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not end of themſelves, and 


immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to be conſidered, what the 


learning of Diſputation is, and how well they are employ'd for 


the Advantage of themſelves, or others, whoſe Buſineſs is _ 
| | Ez 8 8 the 
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110 Remedies of the Imperfection, 
the vain Offentation of Sounds, f. e. thoſe who ſpend their 
Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. When I ſhall ſee any of 


thoſe Combatans ftrip all his Terms of Ambi guity andObſcurity 
(which every one may do in the Words he uſes himſelf) I ſhal] 


think him a Champion for Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, 


and not the Slave of Vain Glory, Ambition, or a Party. 

7 | Fg. 8. To Remedy the Defetts of Speech before- 
Firſt, Remed) mentioned, to ſome degree, and to prevent the 
me Wor# Inconveniences that follow from them, I ima- 
1" = gine the Obſervation of theſe following Rules 

| may be of uſe, till ſome Body better able ſhall 


judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this Mat- 


ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. 
Firſt, A Man ſhould take care to uſe no Word without 4 


 Sigmfication, no Name without an Idea for which he makes 


it ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any 
one who ſhall take the Pains to recolle& how often he has met 
with ſuch Words; as Iuſtinct, Simpathy, and Antipathy, &c. 
in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made uſe of, as he might eafily 
conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no Ideas in their 
Minds to which they apply'd them ; but ſpoke them only as 
Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Den, on the like Oc- 
caſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very 

roper Significations in which they may. be uſed ; but there 
E no natural Connection between any Words, and any 
Taeas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced or writ by Men who have no Teas in their Minds, 
to which they have annexed them, and tor which they make 
them ſtand; which is neceflary they ſhould, if Men would 


| ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 


F. 9. Secondly, "Tis not enough a Man uſes 
Secondly, to his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas 


have diſtin® he annexes them to, if they be /inzple, mult 


Ideas anner d be clear and diſtinct; it complex, muſt be de- 
to them in terminate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of fim- 
Modes. ple Ideas ſettled in the Mind, with that 

1 Sound annexed to it, as the Sign of that preciſe 
determined Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary 
in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; which 
having no ſettled Objects in Nature, from whence their [eas 
are taken, as from their Orignal, are apt to be very confuſed. 


Fuſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but'moſt commonly 


with a very undetermined looſe Signification: Which will 
always be ſo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtin hrs. 
| | | henſion 


Aenne wo go aw as. as 


F 6. 


henſion of the component parts, that complex Lea conſiſts of ; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it till on, 


till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 


unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill uſe of the Word, let 


it be Juſtice, for example, or any other. I do not ſay, a 


Man need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large 
every time the word Zſtice comes in his way: But this, at 
laſt, is neceſſary, that he have ſo examined the Signification 


of that Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, 


that he can do it when he pleaſes. If one who makes his com- 
plex Idea of Zuſtice, to be ſuch a treatment of the Perſon or 
Goods of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear 


and diſtinct Idea what Law is, which makes a part of his com- 


plex Idea of Juſtice, 'tis plain, his Idea of Juſtice it ſelf will 


be confuſed and imperfect. This exactneſs will, perhaps, be 


judged very troubleſome; and therefore moſt Men will think 
they may be excuſed from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed 


Modes ſo preciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt Cay, till this 


be done, it muſt not be wondred, that they have a great deal 
of Obſcurity and Confuſion in their own Minds, and a great 


| deal of Wrangling in their Diſcourſes with others. 


g. 10, In the Names of Subſtances, for a right | 
uſe of them, ſomething more is required than And conform- 
barely determined Ideas: In theſe the Names 
muſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they 
exiſt: But of this I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries 


- ſtances« 


after Philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controverfies about 


Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended it 


ſelf to common Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; 


yet I think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 
Vulgar Diſcourſes ; and both, though confuſed enough, yet 
ſerve pretty well the Market, -and the Wake. Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſ- 
patch their ordinary Affairs; and ſo, I think, might Philoſo- 


phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, 


and to be clearly underſtood. 

9. It. Thirdly, Tis not enough that Men : 
have Ideas, determined Ideas, for which they Thirdly, 
make theſe Signs ſtand; but they rſt alſo take Propriety. 
care to apply their Words, as near as may be, obo 
ſ"ch Ideas as common uſe has annexcd*#tbem-$0:* Por Words, 
clpecially of Languages already framed; beingno Man's you 
Pofleſſion, but the common Meaſure of Commerce and Com- 


Munication, 
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able in Sub- 
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munication, tis not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the 
Stamp they are current in; nor alter the Ideas they are affix- 
ed to ; or at leaſt when there is a Neceſſity to do ſo, he is 
bound to give Notice of it. Men's Intentiors in ſpeaking are, 
or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be with- 
out frequent Explanations, Demands, 'and other the like in- 
commodious Interruptions, where Men do not follow common 


Uſe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives our Thoughts 
entrance into other Men's Minds with the greateſt Eaſe and 


Advantage : and therefore deſerves ſome part of our Care and 
Study, eſpecially in the Names of moral Words. 'The proper 
Signification and Uſe of Terms, is beſt to be learned from 
_ thoſe, who in their Writings and Diſcourſes, appear to have 
had the cleareſt Notions, and apply'd to them their Terms 
with the exacteſt choice and fitneſs. This way of uſing a Man's 
Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, tho it 
have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood ; yet moſt 
commonly leaves the blame of it on him, who is ſo unſkiltulin 
the Language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, when made 
uſe of as it ought to be. | | 
4 g. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common uſe 
has not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to 
Words, as to make Men know always certainly 
what they preciſely ſtand for: And becauſe 
a Men in the . 5e eg of their Knowledge, 
come to have Ideas different from the vulgar and ordinary re- 
ceived ones, for which they muſt either make new Words, 
(which Men ſeldom venture to do, for fear of being thought 
guilty of Affectation or Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in 
a new Signification. Therefore after the Obſervation of the 
foregoing Rules, it is ſometimes neceflary for the aſcertaining 
the Signification of Words, to declare their Meaning ; where 
either common Uſe has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has in 
moſt Names of very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being 
very material in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefiy 
turns, is liable to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. 
6. 13. As the Ideas, Mens Words ſtand for, are 
Foes 6 that of different ſorts ; ſo the way of making known the 
nes ways. Teas, they Rand for, when there is Occaſion, is 
alſo different. For though defining be thought the proper 
evay to make known the proper Signification of Words; yet 
there are ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are 
others, whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by 


Fourthly, to 
wake known 
their meaning. 


Definition; and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſomewhat E 


n 
n 
: 5 


Modes and Subſtances. | | 

$. 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the 5 
Name of any ſimple Idea, which he perceives A irft 10 In 
is not underſtood, or is in danger to be miſta- 1 
ken, he is obliged by the Lana 
the end of Speech, to declare his meaning, and 75g. 
make known what Idea he makes it ſtand for. 8 
This, as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and 
therefore, when a ſynonymous Word fails to do it, there is 
but one of theſe ways left. Firſt, Sometimes the naming the 
Subject, wherein that {imple Idea is to be found, will make 
its Name be underſtood by thoſe who are acquainted with that 
dubject, and know it by that Name. So to make a Country- 
man underſtand what Fueillemorte Colour fignifies, it may 
ſuffice to tell him, tis the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Autumn. Secondly, But, the only ſure way of making 
known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, is by 


| 1 to his Senſes that Subject, which may produce it in 


is Mind, and make him actually have the [ea that Word 
ſtands for. | | 8 oh 

. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpecially 
thoſe belonging to Morality, being moſt of them 
ſuch Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puts 
together of its own choice ; and whereof there 


Secondly, In 
mixed Modes, 
by Definition. 


| are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting , the Sig- 


nificatipn of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 


imple Ideas, by any ſhewing ; but in recompence thereof, 


may be perfectly and exactly defined. For they being Com- 
binations of ſeveral Ideas that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 


if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Com- 


poſition, and ſo both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoub- 
ted Signification, and perfectly declare, when there is Occaſi- 
on, what they ſtand for. This, if well confidered, would lay 
great blame on thoſe, who make not their Diſcourſes about 
moral Things very clear and diſtinct. For fince the preciſe 
dignification of the Names of mixed Modes, or which is all one, 
the real Eflence of each Species, is to be known, they being 
not of Nature's, but Man's making, it is a great Negligence 
and Perverſeneſs, to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertain- 
ty and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of na- 
tural Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be a- 
wided, for a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 

Vol. II. 1 F. 16. 
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both the other, as we ſhall ſte in the Names of ſimple Ideas, 


: \ by [ſynonymous 
Ingenuity, and terms, or ſhew= 
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g. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that I am 

Morality ca- bold to think, that Morality is capable of De- 
pable of De- monſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Since 
monſiration. the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things moral 
| Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and 

ſo the Congruity, or Incongruity of the Things themſelves be 
certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect Knowledge. Nor 
let any one object, That the Names of Subſtances are often to 
be made uſe of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from 
which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when con- 
cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their divers Natures are not {6 
much enquired into, as ſuppoſed ; v. g. when we ſay that Man 
is ſubject to Law : We mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal 
rational Creature: What the real Eſſence or other Qualities of 
that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way confidered. And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Maz in a phy- 
fical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it 


will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I may call him, 


which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, à corporeal ra- 
tional Being. For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea- 
ture to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon, to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce 
Conſequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſub- 
je& to Law, and in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever 
e differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Names 
of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 
more diſturb Moral, than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes : 
Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe of 
Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea which 
varies not, though it may by miſtake be applied to a parti- 
_ cular Body to which it belongs not. ” 
C. 17. This J have here mentioned by the bye, 
Definitions to ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in 
can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and conſequent!y 
ral Diſcourſes in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their 
clear. Words when there is Occaſion: Since thereby 
| moral Knowled ge may be brought to ſo = 
Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great want o 


genuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a De- 
fmition is theonly way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of moral 
_  Woras can be known; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly, and without leaving any room for 
any conteſt about it. And therefore the Negligence or Per 
verſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in 


Mora 


r 2822 Io 


202 = 


moral Words, is what I mentioned a little be- 
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Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natural Phi- 
loſophy: fince they are about Ideas in the Mind, which are none 
of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having no external 


Beings for the Archerypes which they are referr'd to, and muſt 


corre 


pond with. It is far eafier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they 
will give the Name Juſtice, with which Pattern ſo made, all 
Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 
having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 
be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what {ea 
they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that are put together within in their own 


Minds ; for the other, they muſt enquire into the whole Na- 


ture, and abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualiries 
of a thing exiſting without them. 2 

6. 18. Another Reaſon. that makes the 4e. 1 
fing of miæ d Modes fo neceſſary, eſpecially of 1 25 190 
fore, viz. That it is 7he only way whereby the Siznification 
of the moſt of them can be known with Certainty. For the Teas 
they ſtand for, being for the moſt partſuch, whoſe component 
Parts no where exiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with 
others, it is the Mind alone that collects them, and gives them 
the Union of one Idea: and it is only by Words, enumerating 
the ſeveral ſimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we 
can make known to others what their Names ſtand for ; the 
Aſſiſtance of the Senſes in this Caſe not helping us, by the 
Propoſal of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Ideas, which our Names 
of this kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of ſenfible 
fimple Ideas, and alſo to ſome Degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 

6. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Sig- 
nification of zhe Names of Subſtances as they Thirdly, In 
ſtand for the Ideas we have of their diſtinct Spe- Subſtances, by 
cies, both the forementioned ways, vis of ſhewu- 1 5 
ing and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to Ruins. 
be made uſe of. For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome 
leading Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which 
make up our complex Idea of that Species, annexed, we for- 


wardly give the ſpecifick Name to that thing, wherein that 


characteriſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or chara- 
Qeriſtical (as I may ſo call them) Ideas, in the ſorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Ch. VI. 6. 29. 
and Ch. IX. g. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 
Colour, and in ſome both together. Now, I's © ac 
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F. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities ate 
Ideas of the thoſe which make the chief Ingreatents of our 
leading Sus. ſpeciſck Tdeas, and conſequently the molt ob- 

lities of Sub- 2 e e 10 

flances, are ſervable and unvariable part in the Definitions 
beft ger by of our ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of 
fhewing. Subſtances coming under our Knowledge. For 
though the Sound Mar, in its own Nature, be as 
apt to fignify a complex Idea made up of Animality and Ra- 
tionality, united in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any ether 
Combination ; yet uſed as a Mark to ſtand for a ſort of Crea- 
tures we count of our own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is 
as neceſſary to be taken into our complex Idea, fignified by the 
word Man, as any other we find in it ; and therefore why 
Plato's Animalimplume Bipes latisunguibus, ſhould not be as 
good a Definition of the Name Man, ſtanding for that ſort of 
Creatures, will not be eaſy to ſhew : For tis the Shape, as the 
leading Quality, that ſeems more to determine that Species, 
than a Faculty of Reaſoning, which appears not at firſt, andin 
ſome never. And if this be not allowed to be ſo, I do not know 
how they can be excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous 
Births, (as we call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, 
without knowing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; 
which can be no more diſcerned in a well formed, than ill 
ſhaped Infant, as ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, 
that a rational Soul can inhabit no 'Tenement, unleſs it has juſt 


ſuch a ſort of Frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf to, and inform no 


ſort of Body but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
C. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt 

Ideas of the ade known by ſhewing, and can hardly be made 
leading ua known otherwiſe. For the Shape of an Horſe, ot 
eie of Sab. Caſſuary, will be but rudely and imperfectiy 
** „ *, imprinted on the Mind by Words, the fight of 
bad, 7 the Animals doth it a thouſand times better : 
And the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold is 

not to be got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent 
Exerciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are 
uſed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from 
counterfeir, pure from adulterate, by the Sight, where others 
(who have as good Eyes, but yet, by uſe, have not got the 
preciſe nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive 
any difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
 Jaeas peculiar in their kind to any Subſtance ; for which 
preciſe 7dcas, there are no peculiar Names. The particular 


Ringing Sound there is in Gola, diftin& from the Sound of 


other 


# 


other Bodies, has no particular Name annex'd to it, no more 
than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Metal. 
F. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas 


that make up our ſpecifick Ideas of Subſtances, The T dessef 


are Powers which lye not obvious to our Senſes heir Powers, 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear; there- beſt by Defi- 
fore, in the Signification of our Names of Sub- tion. 

ſtances, ſome part of the Signification will be | 
better made known by enumerating thoſe [imple Ideas, than in 
ſhewing the Subſtance it ſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhin- 
ing Colour of Gold got by fight, ſhall, from my enumerating 
them, have the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibiſity, Fixedneſs, 


and Solubility in Ag. Regia, will have a perfecter Nea of 


Gold, than he can have by ſeeing a piece of Gold, and thereby 
imprinting in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the 


formal Conſtitution, of this ſhining heavy, ductil thing, (from 


whence all theſe its Properties flow) = open to our Senſes, as 
the formal Conſtitution, or Eflence of a Triangle does, the 


Signification of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcertained 


as that of Triangle. | 
g. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how much $2 

the Foundation of all our Knowledge of cor- Reflection 

poreal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- * 1 * 5 

rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge 7 N 

and Ideas of theſe Things, are certainly much 

more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 


Idea at all. The whole extent or our Knowledge, or Imagi- 


nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our ways 
of Perception. 'Though yet it be not to be doubted, that 
Spirits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may 
have as clear Ideas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, 
as we have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all their Pro- 
perties and Operations flow from thence : but the manner how 
they come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. 

9. 24. But though Definitions will ſerve to ec „ 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand for f lien alſo 
our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great 7 Hande: 
Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things. For Fable * ts 
our Names of Subſtances being not put barely Thing. 
for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately | 


to repreſent Things, and ſo are put in their Place, their Sig= 


nification muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with 


Mens Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always to 


reſt in the ordinary — Idea, commonly received as the 
3 


muſt be con 


Signification 
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Signification of that Word, but muſt go a little farther, and en- 
quire into the Nature and aa pp of the Things themſelves, 
any thereby perfect, as much as we can, our Ideas of their 
diſtinct Species; or elſe learn them from ſuch as are uſed to 
that ſort of Things, and are experienced in them. For fince tis 
intended their Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch Collections of fim- 
ple Ideas as do really exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for 
the complex Idea in other Mens Minds, which in their ordi- 
nary Acceptation they ſtand for: therefore to define their Names 
right, natural Hiſtory is to be beenquired into; and their Pro- 

rties are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. For 
it is not enough, for the avoiding Inconveniences in Diſcourſes 
and Arguings about natural Bodies and ſubſtantial Things, to 
have learned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, 
but confuſed, or very imperfect Idea, to which each Word is 
applied, and to keep them to that Idea in our uſe of them: 
but we muſt, by 8 our ſelves with the Hiſtory of that 
ſort of things rectify and ſettle our complex Idea, belonging to 
each ſpecifick Name; and in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find 
them miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is 
that we make ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more ne- 
neffary to be done by all thoſe who ſearch after Knowledge, 
and eee e ir in that Children being taught Words 
whilſt they have but imperfect Notions of Things, apply them 
at Random, and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame 
determined 74eas to be ſigniſied by them. Which Cuſtom, (it 
being eaſy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Life and Converſation) they are apt to continue, when they are 
Men: And ſo begin at the wrong end, learning Words firſt, and 

rfectly, but make the Notions to which they apply thoſe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By this means it comes to pai, 
that Men ſpeaking the proper Language of their Country, i.“. 
according to Grammar-Rules of that Language, do yet ſpeak 
very improperly of Things themſelves ; and by their arguing 
one with another, make but ſmall Progreſs in the Diſcoveries 
of uſctul Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as they are 
to be found in themſelves, and not in our Imaginations ; and 
it matters not much, for the Improvement of our Knowledge, 
how they are called. . „ 

9. 25. It were therefore to be wiſh'd, That 
Men, verſed in Phyfical Enquiries, and acquaint: 
ed with the ſeveral ſorts of natural Bodies, would 

ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Indivi- 
duals of each ſort conſtantly to agree, This would remedy a 
„ great 


Not: eaſy to 
be made ſo. 


F 
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great deal of that Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Perſons, 
applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater 
number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qualities of any ſort of Things, which come under one Deno- 
mination. But a Dictionary of this ſort, containing, as it were, a 
Natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coſt, Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for ; and till 

that be done, we mult content our ſelves with ſuch Definitions 


of the Names of Subſtances, as explain the Senſe Men uſe 


them in. And 'twould be well, where there is Occaſion, if they 
92155 afford us ſo much. This yet is not uſually done; but Men 
alk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whoſe meaning is 
z0t agreed between them, out of a miſtake, that the Signifi- 
ation of common Words are certainly eſtabliſhed, and the 


3 Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known ; and that it is a 


1 


ame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are 
Falſe : no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſettled determin- 
el DENG, that they are conſtantly uſed for the ſame 
preciſe Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any thing, but by the neceſſary ways of attaining 


itz and ſo it is no diſcredit not to know what preciſe Idea any 
Sound ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he declare 


it tome by ſome other way than barely uſing that Sound, there 
being no other way, without ſuch a Declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed, the neceſſity of Communication by Lan- 
guage, brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of 
common Words, within ſome tolerable latitude, that may ſerve 
for ordinary Converſation : and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed 
wholly ignorant of the Ideas which are annexed to Words by 
common Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But common 
Uſe being but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces it ſelf at 
laſt to the 7dcas of particular Men, proves often but a very 

variable Standard. But tho' ſuch a Di&ionary, as | have above- 

mention'd, will require too much Time, Colt and Pains, to be 
hop'd for in this Age; yet, methinks, it is not unreafonable to 
propoſe, that Words ſtanding for Things, which are known 


anddiſtinguiſh'd by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed 


by little Draughts and Prints made of em. A. Vocabulary made 
atter this Faſhion, -would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs 
time, teach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially in 
Languages of remote Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer [eas 
in Mens Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
in ancient Authors, than all Fo large and laborious CE 
4 0 


riation i to 


Remedies of the Imperfection, &c. 


— 
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of learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and Ani- 


mals, have found the Benefit of this way: And he that has had 
occaſion to conſult them, will have reaſon to confeſs, that he has 
a clear Ilea of Apium or Thex, from a little Print of that Herb, 


or Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the 


Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, he would have 
of Strigiland Siſtrum, if inſtead ofa Curry-comb and Cymbal, 
which are the Engliſn Names Dictionaries render them by, 


he could ſee ſtamp'd in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe In- 


ſtruments, as they were in uſe amongſt the Ancients. Toga, 
Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat 
and Cloak; but we have thereby no more true Ideas of the 
Faſhion of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have o 
the Faces of the Taylors who made em. Such things as theſe, 
which the Eye diſtinguiſhes by their Shapes, would be beſt lit 


into the Mind by Draughts made of em, and more determine 


the Signification of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet fr 
em, or made uſe of to define em. But this only by the bye. 
Fiſthly, By . F. 26. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the Painsto 
Conſlancy declare the meaning of their Words, and Definiti- 
intheirSig- ons of their Terms are not to be had; yet this is 
nification. the leaſt can be expected, that in all Diſcourſes, 
wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince another, he 
Should #ſe the ſame Word conflantly inthe ſame Senſe : If this 
were done, (which no Body can retuſe without great Difinge- 
nuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared, many of the 
Controverſies inDiſpute would beatan 3 of thoſe great 
Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now uſed in one Senſe, 
and by and by in another, would ſhrink into a very narrow com- 


paſs ; and many of the Philoſophers (to mention no other) as 


well as Poets Works, might be contained in a Nut-ſhell. 

F. 27. Bur after all, the Provifion of Words is 
When the Va- ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite variety of 
Thoughts that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their 
preciſe Notion, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 
moſt caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome- 
what different Senſes. And though in the Continuation of 2 
Diſcourſe, or the purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 
the + props ofany Term; yet the import of the Diſcourſe 
will, for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned Fallacy, ſuffi- 


be explained. 


2 lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the true mean- 
ing of it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, 
there it concerns the Writer to explain his meaning, and ſhew 


in what Senſe he there uſes that Term, BOOK 


_ * 
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BOOK IV. 


t 
_ Of Knowledge in General. 


6, Is IN CE rhe Mind, in all its Thoughts 
and Reaſonings, hath no other im- our Know- 
mediate Object but its own Ideas, ledge conver- 
which it alone docs or can contemplate, it isevi- (ant about our 
dent, that our Knowledge is only converſant 18 
about em. : 

g. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be no- | 
thing but /e Perception of the Connection and . _—— ad 
Agreement, or Diſagreement and Repugnancy if : 3 8 e 
f any of our Tdeas. In this alone it conſiſts. * 


; ws : ment or Di 
Where this Perception is, there is Knowledge ; ee 27 


and where it is not, there, though we may fan- wo Ideas. 

cy, gueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort 
of Knowledge. For when we know that Mhiteè is not Black, 
what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Ideas do not agree? 
When we poſſeſs our ſelves with the utmoſt Security of the 
Demonſtration, that he three Angles of a Triangle are equal 
10 10 right ones, What do we more but perceive, that Equa- 
lity to two right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſepa- 
rable from, the three Angles of a Triangle ? * | 


The placing of Certainty, as Mr. Locke does in the Preception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Bp. of Worceſter 
ſuſpe&s may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith 
which he has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. Locke an- 
lwers, + Since your Lordſhip hath not, as Iremem- 
ber, ſhewn, or gone about to ſhew, how this Propo - f In his 24 
ſition, viz. that Certainty conſiſts in the Perception Letter to the 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, is Biſhop of Wor- 
oppoſite or inconſiſteat with that Articleof Faith, ceſter, p. 83, 
which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend: tis GM. 
plain, tis but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may be MET | 
of dangerous Conſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no 
Proof that it is any way inconſiſtent with that Article. 

No Body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith: but if that 


———— hos 


ks _- — 
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g. 3. But to underſtand alittle more diſting. 


This Agree- ly, wherein this Agreement or Diſagreement 


ment fourfould. conſiſts, I think we may reduce it all to theſe 


four Sorts : | 
I. Identity, or Diverſity. 
2. Relation. 5 
3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connection. 
4. Real Exiſtence. 5 
| C. 4. Firſt, As to the firſt ſort of Agreement 
Firſt, of or Diſagreement, viz. Identity, or Diverſe 
Identity, or "Tis the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has 
Diverſity. any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 
| Ideas, and ſo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their 
difference, and that one is not another. This is ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 
| | _ Reaſoning, 


Concern (as it may,and as we know it has done) make any one ap- 
_  prehend Danger, where no Danger is; are we, cherefore, to give 
vp and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, though of the 
firſt Rank and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to 
any Truth of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo ? If ſuch 
Fears be the Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, 
the affirming that there are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy; and 
the Doctrine of the Motion of the Earth, muſt be rejected, as 
overthrowing the Truth of the Scripture ; for of that danger 
Conſequence it has been apprehendzd to be, by many learned and pious 
Divines, out of their great Concern for Religion. And yet, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe great Appreheaſions of what dangerous Conſequence it 
might be, it is now univerſally received by Learned Men, as an un- 
doubted Truth; and writ for by ſome, whoſe Belief of the Scrip- 
tures is not at all queſtioned ; and particularly, very lately, by: 
Divine of the Church of England, with great Strength of Reaſon, 
in his wonderfully ingenious New Theory of the Earth. 
The Reaſon your Lordſhip gives of your Fears, that it may be 
ſuch dangerous Conſequence te that Article of Faith, which your Loraſhi 
endeavours to defend, tho' it occur in more Places than one, is only 
this, viz. That it is made uſ- of by ill Men to do Miſchief, i. e. to oppoſe 
that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to de- 
fend. But, my Lord, if it be Reaſon to lay by any thing, as bad, 
becauſe it is, or may be uſed to an ill Purpoſe, I know not whit 
will be innocent enough to be kept. Arms, which were made for 
our Defence, are ſometimes made uſe of to do Miſchief; and yet 
they are not thought of dangerous Conſequence for all that. No 
Body lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks 'em of ſuch dan. 
rous Conſequence as to be neglected, or thrown away, becauſe Rob- 
bers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, to tale 
| | | away 
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Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtin Thoughts at all. By 
this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each Idea to a- 
gree with it ſelf, and to be what it is; and all diſtin& Leas 
to diſagree, 7. e. the one not to be the other: And this it does 
without Pains, Labour, or Deduction; but at firſt view, by its 
natural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though Men 
of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, That is, is; 
and It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to he; 
for ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there may be oc- 
caſion to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe 
of this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly 
knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 
Leas he calls J hire and Round, are the very Ideas they are; 
and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square. 
Nor can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World, make him 
know it clearer or ſurer than he did before, and without an 
ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Dif. 


agreement, 


away honeſt Mens Lives or Goods. And the Reaſon is, becauſe 
they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve em. And who 
knows but this may be the preſent Caſe ? If your Lordſhip thinks, 
that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, be to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you ap- 
prehend it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith ; on 
the other ſide, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence 
againſt Error, and ſo (as being of good uſe) to be received and 
adhered to. | | 

I would not, my Lord, be hereby thought to ſet up my own, or 
any ones Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this on- 
ly to ſhew, while the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth of a- 
ny Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of Conſe- 
quence to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote Truth ; 
it will be impoſſible, that way, to determine of the Truth or Falſ- 
hood of that Propoſition. For Imagination will be ſet up againſt 
Imagination, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lord- 
ſhip ; che ſtrongeſt Imaginations being uſually in the weakeſt Heads: 
The only way, in this Caſe, to put it paſt doubt, is to ſhew the 
Inconſiſtency of the two Propoſitions ; and then it will be ſeen, 
that one overthrows the other; the true, the falſe one. | 

Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, This is a nem Method of Certainty. I 
will not ſay ſo my ſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond Reproof from 


| Your Lordſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to my ſelf the 


Honour of being an Original. But this, I think, gives me occafion, 
and will excuſe me from being thought impertinent, if I ask your 
Lordſhip, whether there be any other, or older Method of Cert ain- 

7 And what it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, 
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agreement, which the Mind perceives in its Ideas; which it 
always perceives at firſt fight : And if there ever happen any 
doubt 8 it, *twill always be found to be about the Names, 

and not the Ideas dee e whoſe Identity and Diverſi 
will always be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas 

themſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſmmme.. 
g. 5. Secondly, The next ſort of Agreement, 
Secondly, or Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any 
Relative. of its Leas, may, I think, be called Relative, 
| and is nothing but rhe Perception of the Relati- 
on between any two Ideas, of what kind ſover, whether Sub- 
ſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtin&t 7geas 
muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univer- 
ſally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no 
room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per- 
ceive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agree- 
| | 9 ment 


— 


n 


either this was always the Method of Certainty, and ſo mine is no 
new one; or elſe the World is obliged to me er this new one, after 
having been ſo long in the want of ſo neceſſary a thing, as a M. 
rhod of Cert ainty. If there be an older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot 
but know it; your condemning mine as new, as well as your thro' 
Inſight into Antiquity, cannot bur ſatisfy every Body that you do. 
And therefore to ſer the World right, in a thing of that great 
Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the 
dangerous Conſequence there is in my having unſeaſonably Parted it, 
will nor, I humbly conceive, misbecome your Lordſhip's Care of 
that Article you have endeavoured to defend, nor the good Will you 
bear to Truth in general. For I will be anſwerable for my ſelf, that 
I ſhall ; and I think I may be for all others, that they all will 
give off the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas, if your Lordſhip will be pleaſed 
to ſhew, that it lies in any thing elſe. | | | 
Bur truly, not to aſcribe to my {ſelf an Invention of what has been 

as old as Knowledge is in the World, 1 muſt own I am nor guilty 
of what yout Lordſhip is pleaſed to call farting new Methods of Cer- 
tainty. Knowledge, ever ſince there has been any in the World, has 
conſiſted in one particular Action of the Mind; and fo, I conceive, 
will continue to do to the end of it. And to flare new Methods of 
Knowledge, or Certainty, (for they are to me the ſame thing) f. e. to 
find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining new Knowledge, 
either with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in things yet unknown, 
is what I think no Body could blame: But this is not that whi 

your Lordſhip here means, by new Methods of Cerrainty. Your Lord- 
ſhip, I think, means by it, the placing of Certainey in ſomething, 
wherein either it does not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it was not 924 
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„nent or Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral 
5 ways the Mind takes of comparing em. „ 
| $. 6. Thirdly, The third ſort of Agreement W 

8, or Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, which as; 5 ja of 
7 the Perception of the Mind is employ'd about, © OTE 

5 is Co-exiſtence, or Nou: co-eviſtence, in the ſame Subject; and 
it this belongs particularly to Subſtances. 'Thus when we pro- 
ny nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of 
* this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a 
oo Power to remain in the F Ire unconſumed, is an Idea that always 
b. WW accompanies, and is joined with that particular ſort of Yellow- 


5 neſs, eight, Fuſi bility, Malleableneſs and Solubility in Ag. 
Regia, which make our complex Mea ſignified by the Word 
Gola. e . . 7. 
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ced before now; if this were to be called a new Method of Certaimty. 
As to the latter of theſe, I ſhall know whether I am guilty or no, 
when your Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it 
was placed before: which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed my 
ſelf ignorant of, when [ writ my Book, and ſo I am ſtill. But if 

farting of new Methods of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in 
| ſomething wherein it does not conſiſt ; whether I have done that 
or no, I muſt appeal to the Experience of Mankind. | 

There are ſeveral Actions of Mens Minds, that they are conſcious 
to themſelves of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. which 
they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh em one 
from another ; or elſe they could not ſay, when they wiled, when 
they believed, and when they knew any thing. But tho' theſe Acti- 
ons were different enough from one another, not to be confounded 
by thoſe who ſpoke of em, yet no Body that I had met with, had, 
in their Writings, particularly ſer down wherein the Act of Know- 
ing preciſely conſiſted. | | . 
To this Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the Sub- 
jet of my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding —— led me; 

e 


a wherein, if I have done any thing new, it has been te ſcribe to 
lty others, more particularly than had been done before, what itis their 
10 Minds do, when they perform that Action which they call Know- 
= ing; and if, upon Examination, they obſerve I have given a true 
Fa Account of that Action of their Minds in all the Parts of it; 1 
I of ſuppoſe it will be in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and 5 
feel in themſelves. And if I have not cold em right and exactly 
3 ge what they find and feel in themſelves, when their Minds perform 
., dhe Ad of Knowing, what I have ſaid will be all in vain; Men 
hich will not be perſuaded againſt their Senſes. Knowledge is an internal 
=>. Perception of their Minds; and if, when they reflect on it, they 
ing, find it is not what I have ſaid it is, my groundleſs Conceit will 


pla- not be hearken' d to, but be exploded by every Body, and die of it 


ſelk: 
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| . 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt ſort is, 
Fourthly. Of that of actual real Exiſtence agreeing to any 
| real Exiſtence. Idea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement 
or Diſagreement, is, I . contained all the Knowledge 
we have, or are capable of: For all the Enquiries that we can 
make concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or can af- 
firm concerning any of em, is, That it is, or is not the ſame 
with ſome other; that it does, or does not always co-exiſt with 
ſome other Idea in the ſame Subject; that it has this or that 
Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Exiſtence 
without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Tellow, is of Identity, 
Turo Triangles upon equal Baſis, between two Parallels are 
e equal, 


8 


ſelf: And no Body need to be at any Pains to drive it out of the 
World. So impoſlible is it to find out, or ſtart new Methods of Cer- 
tainty, or to have em received, if any one places it in any thing, 
bur in that wherein it really conſiſts : much leſs can any one be in 
danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch new, and to every one 
viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, That any one could 
ftart a new Method of Seeing, and perſuade Men thereby, that they 
do not ſee what they do ſee ? Is it to be feared, Thar any one can 
caſt ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they ſhould not know when 
they ſee, and ſo be led out of their way by it? 

Knowledge, I find in my ſelf, and I conceive in others, conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which I call 74eas: Bur whe- 
ther it does fo in others or no, muſt be determined by their own 
Experience, reflecting upon the Action of their Mind in knowing; 
for that I cannot alter, nor I think they themſelves. But whether 
they will call thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds, in thinking 
Ideas or no, is perfectly in their own Choice. If they diſlike that 
Name, they may call em Notions or Conceptions, or how they pleaſe; 
it matters not, if they uſe em ſo as to avoid Obſcuricy and Confu- 
fion. If they are conſtantly us'd in the ſame and a known Senſe, e- 
very one has the Liberty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, there lies 
neither Truth, nor Error, nor Science, in that; tho' thoſe that take 
em for Things, and not for what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of 
our Ideas, make a great deal of Do often about em; as if ſome 
great Matter lay in the uſe of this or that Sound. All that! 
know, or can imagine, of Difference about em, is, that thoſe Words 
are always beſt, whoſe Significations are beſt known in the Senſe 

they are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed Confuſion. 

My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with m. 
uſe of the new Term Ideas, without telling me a better Name for 
the immediate Objects of the Mind in thinking Your Lordſhip allo 
has been pleaſed to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge 

| | wuith⸗ 
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equal, is of Relation. Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Im- 
ons, is of Co- exiſtence: GOD is, is of real Exiſtence. 
Nhe Identity and Co- exiſtence are truly nothing but Relati- 
ons, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of our Ideas, that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 
diſtinct Heads, and not under Relation in general; ſince they 
are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 
ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine 
the ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſa 
firſt to conſider thedifferent Acceptationsof the Word Knowledge, 


6. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the xnowledge 
Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is actual or ba- 
called Kgzowledge. bitual. 


1. There 


without doing me the Favour to give me a better. For it is only 
about my Definition of Knowledge, that all this ſtir concerning 
Certainty is made. For with me, to know and be certain, is the ſame 
thing; what I know, that Tam certain of; and what I am certain 
of, that I know. What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be call'd 
Certainty; and what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be 
call'd Knowledge; as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 
i8th Section of Ch. 4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted. 
My Definition of Knowledge ſtands thus: Knowledge ſeems, to me, 
zo be nothing but the Perception of the Connection and Agreement, or 
Diſagreement, and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas. This Definition 
your Lordſhip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſe- 
quence as to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has en- 
deavoured to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is 
but for your Lordſhip to ſet aſide this Definition of Knowledge, by 
giving us a better, and this Danger is over. Bur your Lordſhip 
ſeems rather to have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it 
in it, and to put me upon the Defence of it; for which I muſt ac- 
knowledge my ſelf obliged to your Lordſhip for affording me ſo 
much of your Time, and for allowing me the Honour of converſing 
ſo much with one ſo far above me in all ReſpeQs. | 
Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Ar- 
ticle of Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavoured to defend. Tho 
the Laws of diſputing allow bare denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to 
Sayings, without any offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how 
willing I am to give your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in what you 


_ apprehend may be of dangerous Conſequence in my Book, as to that 


Article, I ſhall not ſtand ſtill ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip up- 

en the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein that Danger lies; but ſhall, 

on the other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your Lordſhip that that Defi- 

nition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or wrong, can be of ns 

dangerous Conſequence to t hat Article of Faith. The Reaſon hay =. 
| | ſha 


= | K nowledee. 


1. There is anal Knowledge, which is the preſent view 


the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 


Ideas, or of the Relation they have one to another. | 
2. A Man is ſaid to know any Propofition, which havin 
been once laid before his Thoughts, he ee 8 


the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts; 


and ſo lodg d it in his Memory, that when ever that Propoſition 
comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitati- 
on, embraces the right ſide, aſſents to, and is certain of the 
Truth of it. This, I think, one may call habitual Knowledge : 
And thus a Man may be ſaid to know all thoſe Truths which 
are lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Per- 
ception, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it 
has Occaſion to refle& on them. For our finite Underſtandings 
being able to think clearly and diſtinctly, but on one thing at 
once, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
actually thought on, they would all be very ignorant: And 
he that knew moſt, would know but one Truth, that being all 


he was able to think on at one time. „ 


ſhall _ for it, is this; Becauſe it can be of no Conſequence to 
it at all. | | | | 
That which your Lordſhip is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith: That which your Lordſhip. labours and is con- 
cerned for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly con- 
ceive the Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it fo, 
has nothing to do with the Certainty of Know/cage, And to talk of 
the Certainty of Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Kuow. 
ledge of Believing, a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. 
Place Knowledge, in what you will, tart what new Methods of Cer 
tainty you pleaſe, chat are apt to leave Mens Minds more doubrful than 
before; place Certainty on ſuch Grounds, as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World. For theſe are the Arguments your Lord- 
ſhip uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledge; this ſhakes not at all, 
nor in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith ; this is quite di- 
ſtin& from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledge. 


Faith ſtands by it ſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be | 


removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds are ſo far from being the ſame, or having any common, 
that when it is brought to Cert ainty, Faith is deſtroyed ; tis Know: 
ledge then, and Faith no longer. | 

With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any Arricle 
of Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtil} but 
Believing. Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. ] believe 
that Jeſus Chriſt was crucified, dead and buried, roſe again the 
third Day from the Dead, and aſcended into Heaven: Let now ſuch 


Methods of Knowledge or Certainty, be ftarted, as leave Mens Mind. 
| more 
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6. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, a 
ruigarly ſpeaking, rwo Degrees: „ 


Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in #1, 
the Memory, as whenever they occur to the Mind © 7 
is actually perceives the Relation is between thoſè Ideas. And 
this is in all thoſe Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Know- 
ledge, where the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, dif 
cover their Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. 

Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind © 
having been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Convi- 
ction, without the Proofs. Thus a Man that remembers cer- 
tainly, that he once perceived the Demonſtration, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that 
he knows it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his 

. adherence to a Truth, where the Demonſtration, by which it 
was at firſt known, is forgot, tho a Man may be thought rather 
to believe his Memory, than really to know, and this way of 
entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething 
between Opinion and Knowledge, a ſort of Aſſurance which ex 
ceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another ; 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 
Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That which is apt to 
miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a miſtake in this Matter is, that 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this Caſe is 


more doubtful than before: Let the Grounds of Knowledge be reiol- 
ved into what any one pleaſes, it r my Faith; the Foun- 
dation of that ſtands as ſure as before, and cannot be at all ſhaken 
by it; and one may as well ſay, That any thing that weakens the 
Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the Eyes, endangers the Hearing ;-as 
that any thing which alters the Nature of Knowledge (if that could 
be done) ſhould be of dangerous Conſequence to an Article of Faith. 

Whether then T am or I am not miſtaken, in the placing Cer. 
tainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 1s > 
27; whether this Account of Knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges 
or ſtraitens the Bounds of it more than it ſhou'd ; Faich ſtill ſtands 
upon its own Baſis, which is not at all altered by it; and every 
Article of that has juſt the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the 
very ſame Credibility, that it had before. So that, my Lord, what- 
ever I have ſaid about Certainty, and how much ſoever I may be 
out in it, if T am miſtaken, your Lordſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend 
any Danger to any Article of Faith, from thence; every one of them 
ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did before, out of the Reach of what 
belongs to Knowledge and Certainty. And thus much of my way of 
Certainty by Ideas, which I hope, will fatisfy your Lordſhip, how 
far it is from being dangerous to any Article of the Ghriffian Faith what» 
oever. | | | 855 — 2 
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termediate Ideas, whereby the Agreemenr or Diſagreement of 
thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived; but by other in- 
termediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in the Propoſition whoſe Certainty we 
remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who has 
ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſtration of this Truth, 
knows it to be true, when that Demonſtration is gone out of his 
Minds fo that at preſent it is not actually in view, and poſſibly 

Zed: But he knows it in a different way from 
what he did before. The Agreement of the two Ideas joined in 
that Propoſition is perceived, but it is by the Intervention of 
other Ideas than thoſe which at firit produced that Perception, 


He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance is but the re- 


5 


viving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once certain of the 


Truth of this Propoſition, that the three Angles of a Triangle 


are equal to two right ones. The Immutability of the ſame Re. 


lations between the ſame immutable Things, is now the Les 
that ſhews him, that if the three Anglesofa Triangle were once 
equal to two right enes, they will always be equal to two right 
ones. And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true in the caſe is always true; what Ideas once agreed will al- 
ways agrre: and conſequently what he once knew to be true he 
will always know to be true, as long as he can remember that 
he once knew it. Upon this ground it is, that particular De- 
monſtrations in Mathematicks afford general Knowledge. If 
then the Perception that the ſame Ideas will eternally have the 
ſame Habitudes and Relations be not a ſufficient ground of 
Knowledge, there could be no Knowledge of general Propofi- 
tions in Mathematicks ; for no Mathematical Demonſtration 
would be any other than particular: And when a Man had de- 
monſtrated any Propofition concerning one Triangle or Circle, 
his Knowledge would not reach beyond that particular Dia- 
gram. If he would extend it farther, he muſt renew his Demon- 
tration in another Inſtance, before he could know it to be true 
in another like Triangle, and ſo on: By which means one 
could never come to the Knowledge of any general Propoſiti- 
ons. No Body, I think, can deny that Mr. Næauton certainly 
knows any Propofition, that he now at any time reads in his 
Book, to be true, tho he has not in actual View that admirable 


Chain of intermediate eas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it 


to be true. Such a Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train 


of Particulars, may be well thought beyond the Reach of Hu- 
| | | mane 


not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual view of all the in- 
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mane Faculties. When the very Diſcovery, Perception, and lay- 
ing together that wonderful Connection of Ideas is found to 
ſurpaſs moſt Readers Comprehenſion. But yet*tis evident, the 
Author himſelf knows the Propofition to be true, remembrin 


he once ſaw the Connection of thoſe Ideas as certainly as hi 
knows ſuch a Man wounded another, remembring that he ſaw 
him run him through. But becauſe the Memory is notalways - 
ſo clear as actual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſe 
decay in length of time, this amongſt other Differences is one, 
which ſhews, that 4emonſtrative Knowledge is much more im- 
perfect than intuitive, as we ſhall fee in the following Chapter. 


12222 w 
Df the Degrees of our Rnomledge. 

5. 1. IL. our Knowledge conſiſting, as I have , 
ſaid, in the View the Mind has of its e. 
oven Jdeas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 

Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our way of Knowledge, 
are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to conſider a little the De- 
grees of its Evidence. The different clearneſs of our Know- 
ledge ſeems to me to lie in the different Way of Perception 
the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 


Idegs. For if we will reflect on our own Ways of Thinking, 
we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind perceives the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of 70. Ideas immediately by them- 
ſelves, without the Intervention of any other: And this, I think, 
we may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this, the Mind is at 
no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth, as 


the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. Thus the 
Mind perceives, that V hite is not Black, that a Circle is not a 
Triangle, that I hrce are more than To, and equal to Ou and 
Tuo. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt fight 
of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Interven- 
tion of any other ea; and this kind of Knowledge is the 
cleareſt, and moſt certain, that humane Frailty is capable of. 
This part of Knowledge is irrefiſtible, and like bright Sun- 
ſhine, forces it ſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever 
the Mind turns its View that Way; and leaves no Room for 
Heſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 
filled with the clear Light of it. *Tis on this Ixtuition, that 
depends all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 
which Certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore not 1 a greater: For a Man cannot 

- | concelve 
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conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to knoy 
that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that tro Ideas, wherein he perceives a difference, are differ- 
ent, and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater 
Certainty than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews on- 
ly that he has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to 
be fo. Certainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the 
next Degree of Knowledge, which I call Demonſtrative, this 
Intuition is neceflary in all the Connections of the intermediate 
Taeas, without which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 
| S. 2. The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 
Demonſtrative. the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho 
wherever the Mind perceivesthe Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge; yet it does not 
always happen, that the Mind ſees that Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, which there is between em, even where it is diſco- 
verable; and in that caſe, remains in Ignorance, and at moſt, 
etsno farther than a probable Conjefture. The Reaſon why 
th Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of 72wo [eas is, becauſe thoſe Ideas concerning 
whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it. In this caſe 
then, when the Mind cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or 
— one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas (one 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Diſz- 
greement, which it ſearches: and this is that which we call 
Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in bigneſs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be com with any 
one or two Angles ; and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triar- 
gle have an Equality; and finding thoſe' equal to two right 
ones, comes to know their Equality to two right ones. | 
e GPS g. 3. Thoſe intervening eas, which ſerve to 
. ena en ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are call 
5 Prof,; and where the Agreement or Diſagreement 
is by this means plainly and clearly perceived, it is elle Dower 


Nration, it being ſhewn to the Un erſtanding, and the Mind ma . 
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ſee that it is ſo. A quickneſs in the Mind to find out theſe in- 
termediate Ideas, (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of any other) and to apply em right, is, I ſuppoſe, 
that which is-called Sagacity. | „ 

6. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, 
tho' it be certain, yet the Evidence of it is 297 
altogether ſo clear and bright, nor the Aſſent 
ſo ready, as in iutuitive Knowledge. For tho' in Demon- 
tration, the Mind does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas it conſiders; yet tis not without Pains 
and Attention: There muſt be more than one tranſient View 
to find it. A ſteady Application and Purſuit is required to 
this Diſcovery : And there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps 
and Degrees, before the Mind can in this Way arrive at Cer- 
tainty, and come to perceive the Agreement or Repugnancy be- 
tween two Ideas that needProofs and the uſe of Reaſon to ſhewit. 

9. 5. Another difference between intuitive 
and denomſtratiue Knowledge, is, that tho'in the 
latter all doubt be removed, when by the In- 
tervention of the intermediate Ideas the Agree- 5 
ment or Diſagreement is perceived; yet before the Demon- 
ſtration there was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot 
happen to the Mind that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 
Degree capable of diſtinct Ideas, no more than it can be a doubt 
to the Eye, (that can diſtinctly ſee White and Black) whether 
this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight 
in the Eyes, it will at firſt glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive 
the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour of 
the Paper: And ſo if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinct 
Perception, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes 
have loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we 
in vain inquire after the quickneſs of Sight in one, or clearneſs 
of Perception in ONE: 3 5 5 

9. 6. Tis true, the Perception, uced by De- Ca 
monſtration isalſo ver 3 = itis 3 | vor gl 
a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 
that always accompany that which I call iatuitive, like a Face 
reflected by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it pro- 
duces a Knowledge; but tis {till in every ſucceſſive Reflection 
with a leflening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, 
which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has a 
great mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſa know- 

f | 4 an 


But not ſo 


eaſy. 


Not withine 
precedent 
Doubt. 
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able, eſpecially to weak Eyes. | Thus it is with Know! d 
made out by a long Train of Proofs, e MD 
- IM . 7. Now, in every ſtep Reaſon makes in 
Each ſtep mup aemonſtrative Knowledge, there is an intuitive 


. = « agg mw Knowledgeof that Agreement or Diſagreement, 

it ſeeks with the next intermediate Idea, which 
it uſes as a Proof: For if it were not ſo, that yet would need a U 
Proof. Since without the e e of ſuch Agreement or Diſ. M i: 
agreement, there is no Knowledge produc'd : If it be perceived MI t 


bp itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be perceived it 
by itſelf, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as a common Ml 7, 
Meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement, By which af 

it isplain, that every ſtep in Reaſoning, that produces Know- V 
ledge,has intuitive Certainty ; which when the Mind perceives, 7 
there is no more required, but to remember it to make the M 
Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which & 


. we inquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any thing a in 
Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate A- of 
greement of the intervening [Zeas, whereby the Agreement th 


or Diſagreement ofthe two Ideas under Examination (whereof th 
the one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the Account) E 
is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Dil WM N 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step and Pro- til 
greſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in ar 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no part is left out; vi 
which becauſe in long Deductions, and the uſe of many Proots, tic 
the Memory does not always ſo readily and exactly retain: ar 
therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperfe& tha 
intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falſhood for at 
Demonſtrations, * 3 e no 
| i 9. 8. The Neceſſity of this intuitive Know WM pe 
Hence the mi- ledge, in each ſtep of ſcfentifical or de monſti- j 
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* 3 tive Reaſoning, gave occaſion, I imagine, vi an 
Til e e that miſtaken: Axiom, that all Reaſoning eu be 

A : \ Precogmrs & preconceſſis : which how faritiMW dit 

nf miſtaken, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſhew more at 5 where of 

5 I come to conſider Propefitions, and particularly thoſe Propo- Pa 

4H ſitions which are called Maxims ; and to ſhew that *tis byaM it 
9 Miſtake, that they are ſuppos d to be the Foundations of al fer 
nl | our Knowledge and Reaſonings. Oy. tio 
i „. 9. It has been generally taken for rantedi Nt 

+ 2 45 E that Mathematicks alone are capable of demon ow 
iy. ſtrati ve Certainty : But to have ſuch an Agree de, 

. ment or Diſagreement, as may intuitively b he; 


perceive 
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perceived, being, as I imagine, not the Privielge of the Leas of 
Number, Extenſion, and Figure alone, it may poſſibly be the 
want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſuffi- 
cient Evidence in Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 

to have ſo little to do in other parts ot Knowledge, and been 

ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians. For 
whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 


immediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between em, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge; and where 


it can perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 


Ileas, by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement they have with any intermediate Ideas, there the 
Mind is capable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to 


[dens of Extenſion, Figure, Number, and their Modes. 


g. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally 


ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I , = it has 
imagine has been, not only the general uſefulneſs Sa 


of thoſe Sciences; but becauſe, in comparin | 
their Equality or Exceſs, the Modes of Numbers have eve 

the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable : and though in 
Extenfion, every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo T ; yet the 
Mind has nr 5 out Ways, to examine and diſcover demonſtra- 
tively the juft Equality of two Angles, or Extenſions, or Figures, 
and both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by 
viſible and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Confidera- 
tion are perfectly determined, which for the moſt part they 
are not, where they are marked only by Names and Words. 

9. II. But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, andnot Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their differences, as to 
age or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality of the 
eaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appear- 


ances or Senſations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber, and Motion of minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their 


different degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome or all 
of thoſe Cauſes 3 which fince it cannot be obſerved by us in 
Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the dif- 
terent degrees of theſe ſimple Ideas. For ſuppoſing the Senſa- 
tion or Idea we name Mhitenoſs, be produced in us by a certain 
Number of Globules, which having a Verticity about their 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain 
degree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs; it will 
hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of any 
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FRY Degrees of Knowledge. 
Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Glo. 
bules of Licht, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 


is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more White 


will that Body appear, that from an equal ſpace ſends to the 
Retina the greater number of ſuch Cor puſcles, with that 

culiar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light con- 
fiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a 
texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, 
when it reflects them; for I am not now treating phyfically of 
Light or Colours: But this, I think, I may ſay, at I cannot 
(and Iwould be glad any one would make intelli gible that he did) 
conceive how Bodies without us can any ways affect our Senſes 
but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies themſelves 
as in Taſting and Feeling, or the impulſe of ſome inſenſible Parti · 
cles coming from them, as in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling; by 
the different impulſe of which Parts, cauſed by their different 


Size, Figure and Motion, the Variety ofSenſations isproducedinus, 


6. 12. Whether then they be Globules, or no; or whether 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 
Taea of I hiteneſ in us, this is certain, that the more Particles 


of Light are reflefted from a Body, fitted to give em that pe- 


culiar Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; 
and poſſibly too, the quicker as” Mgr Motion is, the whi- 
ter does the Body appear, from which the greater Number are 
refleQed, as is evident in the ſame piece of Paper put in the 


Sun beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, 
| {twill produce in us the Idea of Whireneſs in far different degrees, 


C. 13. Not knowing therefore what number 


. ah: it has of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 
een 


roduce any preciſe degree of }/hiteneſs, we can- 
. e the tai Equality 00 any two 
degrees of Mhiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard to 
meaſure them by, nor Meansto diſtinguiſh every the leaſt real 
difference, rhe only Help we have bcing from our Senſes, which 
in this point fail us. But where the difference is ſo great, a 
to produce in the Mind clearly diſtinct 74eas, whoſe differences 
can be 133 retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we 
ſee in different kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of De- 
monſtration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have 


here ſaid of J//hireneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in al 


1 ſecondary Qualities, and their Modes. 


Senſitive . 14. Theſe two, (viz) Intuition and Demon- 
Knowledge of ſtration, are the a J of our Knowledge ; what 
particular ever comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what aſſu- 
1 85 rance 


: Degrees of Nnowledge. 1137 
rance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Oplaies, Exiſtence. 
but not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general Truths. 3 
There is, indeed, another Perception of the Mind, employ d 
about the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us; 
which going beyond bare Probability and yet not reaching per- 


fectly to either of the foregoing degrees of Certainty, paſles 


under the Name of Knowledge. 'There can be nothing more 
certain, than that the Idea we receive from an external Object 
is in our Minds; this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether 
there be any thing more than barely that Idea in our Minds, 
whether we can thence certainly infer the Exiſtence ofany * 
without us, which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof 
ſome Men think there may be a Queſtion made, becauſe Men 
may have ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch thing exiſts, 
no ſuch Object affeQs their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we 
are provided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt doubting : 
For I aſk any one, Whether he be not invincibly conſcious to 
himſelf of a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by 
Day, and thinks on it by Night; when he actually taſtes Worm- 
wood, or ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or 
Odour ? We as plainly find the difference there is between any 
Idea revived in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually 
coming into our Minds by our Senſes, as wedo between any two 
diſtinct Ideas. If any one ſay, a Dream may do the ſame thing, 
and all theſe Ideas may be produced in us without any external 
Objects, he may pleaſe to dream that Lmake him this Anſwer : 
1. That tis no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 
no uſe; Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe he 
will allow a very manifeſt difference between dreaming of be- 
ing in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be re- 
ſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain, that what I call 
being actually in the Fire, is nothing but a Dream; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch thing as Fire 
actually exiſts without us: I anſwer, That we certainly finding, 
that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon the Application of certain 
Objects to us, whoſe Exiſtence we perceive, or dream 
that we perceive, by our Senſes : This Certainty is as 
great as our Happineſs, or Miſery, beyond which, we have no 
concernment to _ orto be. So that, I think, we may add 


to the two former ſorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exi- 
ſence of particular external Objects, by that Perception and 
_ Conſciouſneſs we have of the actual entrance of Deans '<m, 
and allow theſe res Degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, 
| 1 Demonſtrative, 


138 Extent of Humane Rnomledge. 
Demonſtrative, and Senſitive: in each of which, there are 
different degrees and ways of Evidence and Certainty. | 
EM g. 15. But fince our Knowledge is founded 
Knowledge not on, and employ'd about our Ideas only, will it 
always clear, not follow from thence, that it is conformable to 
where the I- our Ideas; and that where our Ideas are clear 
deas are ſo. and diſtinct, or obſcure and confuſed, our Know. 
 , ledge will be fo too? To which I anſwer, No: 
For our Knowledge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, its Clearneſs or Ob- 
ſcurity, conſiſts in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of that Perce 
tion, and not in the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the eas them- 
ſelves: v. g. a Man that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a 
Triangle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathema- 
tician in the World, may yet have but a very obſcure Perception 
of their Agreement, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge 
of it. But Ideas which by Reaſon of their Obſcurity or other- 
wiſe, are confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct Know- 
ledge ; becauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed, fs far the Mind 
cannot perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree. Or to 
expreſs the ſame thing in a way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood. He 
that hath not determined the eas to the Words he uſes, cannot 
make Propofitions of them, of whoſe Truth he can be certain. 


1 — 


EH 
f the Extent of Humane Nnowledge. 
8. 1. 4 ” Nowledge, as has been ſaid, lying in the Percep- 


tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of 
our 74eas, it follows from hence, That, 


_ Firſt, We can have Knowledge no farther 
Firſt, No than we have Taeas. 


farther than g. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Know 
we have Ideas. 


* N that Agreement, or Diſagreement: Which Per- 


chan we can Ception being, 1. Either by Intuition, or the im- 
perceive their mediate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By 
Agreement or Reaſon, examining the Agreement or Diſagree- 
Diſagreement. ment of two Ideas, by the Intervention of ſome 
. others: Or, 3. By Senſation, perceiving the 
Exiſtence of particular Things. Hence it alſo follows, 


ee 390 9. 3. 


ledge farther than we can have Perception of 


6. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an intuitive 
Knozeledge,that ſhall extend it felf toallour Ideas, Thirdly, In- 
and all that we, would know about them; becauſe tie Know- 
we cannot examine and perceive all the Relations ledge extendrit 
they have one to another by Juxta-poſition, or an ſelf ut t all 
immediate Compariſon one with another. Thus the Relatigns of. 
having the Ideas of an obtuſe and an acute angled all our Ideas. 
Triangle, both drawn from equal Baſes, and be: 
tween Parallels, I can, by intuitive Knowledge, perceive the 
one not to be the other; but cannot that way know, whether 
they be equal, or no; becauſe their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment in Equality, can never be perceived by an immediate 
comparing them: The difference of Figure makes their Parts; 
uncapable of an exact immediate Application; and therefore 
there is need of ſome intervening Quantities to meaſure thezn 
by, which is Demonſtration, or rational Knowledge. 8 

C. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is 
above obſerved, that our rational Knowledge N Fourthly, 
cannot reach to the whole extent of our Ideas: 3 | 
Becauſe between two different Ideas we would * "2990 e. 
examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can con- 
nect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
Parts of the DeduCtion; and wherever that fails, we come 
ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 3 | 

F. 5. Fifthly, Senſative Knowledge, reaching Fifchly, Sen- 
no farther than the Exiſtence of Things actually ftive Know- 

reſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower than /edge narrower 
either of the former. | | than eather. 

g. 6. From all which it is evident, that zhe'Ex- - 
tent of our Knowledge comes not only ſhort of 
the Reality of Things, but even of the Extent of, perfor mae 
our own Ideas. Though our Knowledge be limi- „er chan bur 
ted to our Ideas, and cannot exceed them either Ideas. 


| Sixthly, Our 
Knonsleage 


in Extent or Perfection; and tho theſe be very 


narrow Bounds, in reſpect of the extent of All-Being, and far 


ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome even cre- 


ated Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and narrow In- 
formation, is to be receiv'd from ſome few, and not very acute 
ways of Perception, ſuch as are our Senſes; yet it would be wel! 
with us, if our Knowledge were but as large as our Ideas, anc 


there were not many Doubts and Enquiries concerning the Ia 
as we have, whereof we are not, nor I believe ever ſhall be in 


this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I do not queſtion, but that 
Humane Knowledge, under the preſent Circumſtances of our 
| 5 5 Beings 
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140 Extent of Humane Rnomledge. 
Beings and Conſtitutions may be carried much farther, than 
it hitherto has been, if Men would fincerely, and with Free- 


dom of Mind, employ all that Induſtry and Labour of 


Thought, in improving the means of diſcovering Truth, 
which they do for the Colouring or Support of Falſhood, to 
maintain a Syſtem, Intereſt or Party, they are once engaged 
in. But yet after al}, I think'I may, without Injury to Humane 
Perfection, be confident, that our Knowledge would never 


reach to all we might deſire to know concerning thoſe Ideas 


we have; nor be able to ſurmount all the Difficulties, and re- 


ſolve all the Queſtions, might ariſe concerning any of them. 


We have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality; 
and yet, perhaps, ſhall never be able to find a Circle equal 
to a Square, and certainly know that it is ſo. We have 
the Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but poſlibly ſhall ne- 
ver be able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks, 

| | or 


_ 


— 


* Againſt that Aſſertion of Mr. Locke, That poſſibly we ſball never 
be able to know whether any material Beings think or not, &c. The Bp. 
of Worceſter argues thus: If this be true, then for all that we can know 
by bar Ideas of Matter and Thinking, Matter may have a Power of 
Thinking : And if this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove @ ſpiritual Subs 
ſtance in us, from the Idea of Thinking: For how can we be aſſured by 
our Ideas, that God hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking, to Matter 

1 ſo diſpoſed as our Bodies are? Eſpecially ſince it is ſaid, 

+ Eſſay of + © That in reſpe& of our Notions, it is not much 
Humane Un- more remote from our Comprehenfion to con- 
derſt. B. 4. *© ceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to our 
C. 3. 5. 6. [dea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that 

| * he ſhould ſuperadd to it another Subſtance, with 
Faculty of Thinking.” Whoever afſerts this, can never prove 8 
ſpiritual Subſtance in us from a Faculty of Thinking; becauſe he cannot 
know from the Idea of Matter and Thinking, that Matter ſo diſpoſed can - 
not think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not framed the Mat- 
ter of ony Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. | 
| To which Mr. Locke * Anſwers thus: Here your 
In his t Lordfhip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot 


Letter to the be proved that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. To 
Bp. of Wor- which give me leave, with Submiſſion, to ſay, That 


ceſter, p. 64, I think it may be proved from my Principles, and 
65, &c. I think T have done it; and the Proof in my Book 

| ſtands thus. Firſt, We experiment in our ſelves 
Thinking. The Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the Idea of Self-ſubſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſ- 
fary Connection, with a Support or Subject of Inhefion : The Idea 
of that Support is what we call Subſtance; and ſo from Thinking 


0 \ bel, experi · 


_ "Extent of Humane Knowledge. „ 7 
experimented in us, we have a Proof of a chinking Subſtance in us, 
which in my Senfe is a Spirit. Againſt this your Lordſhip will ar- 


gue, That by what I have ſaid. of the Poſſibility that God may, if 
he pleaſed, ſuperadd to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, it can ne- 


ver be proved that there is a Spiritual Subſtance in us, becauſe 
upon that Suppoſirion it is poſſible it may be a material Subſtance 
that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that the general Idea of 
Subſtance being the ſame every where, the Modification of Think- 
ing, or the Power of Thinking joined to it, makes it a Spirit, with- 
out conſidering what other Modifications it has, as, whether it has 
the Modification of Solidity, or no. As on the other fide Subſtance, 
that has the Modification of Solidiry is Matter, whether ic has the 
Modification of thinking or no. And therefore, if your Lordſhip 
means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have not 
proved, nor upon my Principles can it be proved, your Lordſhip 
meaning (as I think you do) demonſtratively proved, That there 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho 

I preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoſi- B. 4. C. 10. 
tion of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking {which there S. 16, | 
demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it in 815 
the higheſt degree probable, that the thinking Subſtance in us is 
immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that 
the thinking Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to 
conclude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That 
Demonſtration I ſhould with Joy receive from your Lordſhip, or 
any one. For tho? all the great Ends of Morality and os 
Religion are well enough ſecured without it, as I B. 4. C. 3. 
have ſhewn, yet it would be a great advance of our 5. 6. 
Knowledge in Nature and Philoſophy. 1 

To what I have ſaid in my Book, to ſhew that all the great 
Ends of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſition that the Soul is 
immaterial, I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall 
be annexed to that, which in its own Nature is neither immaterial 
nor immortal, as the-Apoſtle expreſly declares in , 3 
theſe Words, For this Corruptible muſt put on Incor- 15. 
ruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality.  - 53. 

Perhaps my uſing the word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thought too great a 
Liberty, and ſuch as deſerves a Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateri- 
ality out of the Idea I make it a Sign of. I readily own, that 
Words ſhonld be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholly new; 


* 


aznd nothing but abſolute Neceſſity can excuſe the Boldneſs of 


uſing any Term, in à Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. 
But in the preſent Caſe, I think T have great Authorities to juſti 
me. The Soul is agreed, on all Hands, to be that in us whic 
thinks. And he that will look into the firſt Book of Ciceros Tuſ- 
culan Queſtions, and into the 6th Book of Yirgil's Æneidi, will pn 
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142 Extent of Human Ruomledge. 
that theſe two great Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood 
Philoſophy, gr, or at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a 
ſubtil Matter, which might come under the Name of Aura, or 
Inis, or Ether, and this Soul they both of em called Spiritus; 
in the Notion of which, tis plain they included only Thought 
and active Motion, without the total Excluſion of Matter. Whe- 
ther they thought right in this I do not ſay, that is not the Que. 
ſtion; but whether they ſpoke properly, when they called an 
active, thinking, ſubtil Subſtance, out of which they excluded only 
groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. I think that no Body 
will deny, That if any among the Romans can be allowed to ſpeak 
properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may moſt ſecurely be 
depended on for it: And one of them ſpeaking of the Soul, ſays, 
Dum ſpiritus hos regit artus; and the other, Vita continetur corpore G 
ſpericu. Where tis plain by Corpus, he means (as generally every 
where) only groſs Matter that-may be felt and handled, as appears 
by theſe Words, Si cor aut ſanguis, aut cerebrum eft gnimus, certe, 
quoniam eſt Corpus, interibit cum reliquo Corpore, ſi anima eft, forte diſſ- 


pabitur, fi ignis extinguetur, Tuſc. Queſt. I. 1. c. 11. Here Cicero op- 


poſes Corpus to Inis and Anima, i. e. Aura of Breath. And the 
Foundation of that his Diſt inction of the Soul, from that which 
he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little lower in theſe Words, 
Tant a ejus tenuitas ut L. aciem, Ib. c. 22. Nor was it the Hea- 
then World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; the moſt en- 


Kerl. 3. 19. lightned of all the Antient People of God, Solomon 


himſelf, ſpeaks afrer the ſame manner, That which be- 

falleth the Sons of Men, befalleth the Beaſts, even one thing befalleth em; 
az the one dieth ſo dieth-the ot her, yea, they have all one Spirit. Sol 
tnanſlate the Hebrew Word u here, for ſo, I find it tranſlated 
Por. 21 the very next Verſe bat one; Who knoweth the Spirit 
ef Man that goet h upward, and the Spirit of a Beaſt that 
goeth down tothe Earth. In which places ic is plain that Solomon ap- 


. Phies the Word r and our Tranſlators of him the Word Spirit to 
2 Subſtance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, 


a12leſs the Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth downwards to the Earth be immate- 
rural. Nor did the way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's time vary from 
a! | this: St. Luke tells us, That when our Saviour, af, 

2437 ter his Reſurrection, ſtood in the midſt of them, 


1 affrighted, and ſuppoſed they had ſeen ei ua, the Greek word 
vi 


ch always anſwers Spirit in Engliſh ; and fo the Tranſlators of 
the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that they had ſeen a Spirit. 
But our Saviour ſays to em, Behold my Hands and my Feet, that it it 


' Imy ſelf, handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath no Fleſh and Renes, 45 
yon ſee me have, Which Words of our Saviour put the ſame Di- 


ſtinction between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the place above- 
Cited, wiz. That the one was a groſs Compages that could be felt 


and bandled ; and the other ſuch as Virgil deſcribes the Ghoſt of 


Soul of Anchiſes. 1 

1 Tier conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum: 

Lib. VI. Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, | | 
Por levibus ventis vitueriq; fmillima ſunno. J 
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Extent of Humane Muomledge. 1 43 
1 would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſig- 


nify a purely immaterial Subſtance. In that Senſe the Scripture, I 


take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, God is @ Spirit; and in that Senſe 1 
have uſed it ; and in that Senſe I have proved from my Principles, 
that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance; and am certain that there is ſpi- 
ritual immaterial Subſtance : which is, I humbly conceive, a direct 
Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Beginning of this Ar- 
oument, viz. How we come to be certain that there are ſpiritual Sub- 

fences, ofing this Principle to be true, that the fimple Ideas by 
Senſation and Reflection, are the ſole Matter and Foundation of all 
our Reaſoning ? But this hinders nor, but that if God, that infinite, 
omnipotent, and perfeQ&ly immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give 
to a Syſtem of very ſubtil Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, 
with Propriety of Speech, be called Spirit; tho' Materiality were 
not excluded out of its complex Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, Ie 
1 Fai indeed elſewhere, That it is repugnant to the B. 4. C. ; 

Idea of ſenſleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it 2 + C 13. 
ſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge. But this doth Se 3+ 

not reach the preſent Caſe ; which is not what Matter can de of it ſelf, 
but what Matter prepared by an omni pot ent Hand can do. And what Cer- 
tainty can we have that he hath not done it? We can have none from the © 
Ideas, for thoſe are given up in this Caſe, and conſequently, we can have © 
m Certainty upon theſe Principles, whether we have any ſpiritual Sub- 

ſtance within us or not. „ 

Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I ſay, 
Me can have no Certainty whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance in «s 
or not. If by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means an immateri- 
al Subſtance in us, as you ſpeak p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip 


ſays is true, That it cannot, upon theſe Principles be demonſtrated. 


But I muſt crave leave to ſay at the ſame time, That upon theſ⸗ 
Principles, it can be proved, to the higheſt degree of Probability. If 
by ſpiritual Subſtance, your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I 
muſt diſſent from your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Cer- 
tainty, upon my Principles, that there is 4 ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In 
ſhort, my Lord, upon my Principles, i. 8. from the Idea of Think- 
ing, we can have a Certainty that there is a thinking Subſtance in 
us; from hence we have a Certainty that there is an eternal :hinks 
ing Subſtance. This thinking Subſtance, which has been from Eter- 
nity, I have proved to be immaterial. This eternal, immaterial, 
thinking Subſtance, has put into us a thinking: Subſtance, which 
whether it be a material or immaterial Subſtance, cannot be infal- 
libly demonſtrated from our Ideas; tho' from 'em it may be.prov'd 
that it is to the higheſt degree probable that ir is immaterial, 
Again, the Bp. of Worcefter undertakes to prove from Mr. Locke's 
Principles, that we may be certain, That the firſt eternal think- 
ing Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to cer- 
* tain Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſees 
* fit, ſome degrees of Senſe, Perception and Thought... _ 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer in his third 
Letter, p. 396, 397, Cc. | Your 
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144 Extent of Humane Knowledge: 


Your firſt Argument I take to bethis, That according to me, the 
Knowledge we have mw by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in 
general being a ſolid Subſtance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid ex. 
tended figured Subſtance ; if I admit Matter to be capable of Think. 


ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit: To 


which I anſwer, No, no more than IT confound the Idea of Matter 
with the Idea of an Horſe, when I fay that Matter in general is , 


| folid extended Subſtance; and that an Horſe is a material Animal, or 


an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance ; where. ever 


there is ſuch a Subſtance there is Matter; and the Eſſence of Mat. 
ter, whatever other Qualities, not contained in that Eſſence, it 


Mall pleaſe God to ſuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an 
extended ſolid Subſtance, without the ſuperadding any thing elſe 
to it, and ſo we may conſider it at reſt; To ſome parts of it he ſu. 
peradds Motion, but it has ſtill the Eſſence of Matter: Other parts 
of it he frames into Plants, with all the Excellencies of Vegetati- 
on, Life and Beauty, which is to be found in a Roſe or a Peach. 
tree, &c. above the Eſſence of Matter in general, but it is ſtill but 
Matter: To other parts he adds Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, and 
thoſe other Properties that are to be found in ah Elephant. Hither- 
to tis not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that the 
Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Mat- 
ter, change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe 
things Matter ſtill. But if one venture to go one Step farther and 
ſay, God may give to Matter, Thought, Reafon, and Volition, as 
well as Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, there are Men ready pte- 
ſently to limit the Power of the Omniporent Creator, and tell us, 


he cannot do it; becauſe it deſtroys the Eſſence, or changes the «f: 
 ſential Properties of Matter. To make good which Aſſertion they 


have no more to ſay, but that Thought and Reaſon are not inclu- 
ded in the Efſence of Matter. I grant it; but whatever Excellency, 
not contained in its Eſſence, be ſuperadded to Matter, it does not 
deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if it leaves it an extended ſolid Sub- 
ſtance ; where ever that is, there is the Eſſence of Matter; and if 
every thing of greater PerfeQion, ſuperadded to ſuch a Subſtance, 
deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what will become of the Eſſence of 
Matter in a Plant, or an Animal, whoſe Properties far exceed 
thoſe of a mere extended ſolid Subſtance? | | 
But tis farther urged, That we cannot conceive how Matter can 
Think. I grant it: but to argue from thence, that God therefore 


cannot give to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, is to ſay God's Om- 


nipotency is limited to a narrow Compaſs, becauſe Man's Under- 


ſtanding is ſo ; and brings down God's infinite Power to the ſize of 
our Capacities. If God can give no Power to any parts of Matter, 


but what Men can account for from the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 
neral : If all ſuch Qualities and Properties muſt deſtroy the Eſ- 
ſence, or change the eſſential Properties of Matter, which are to our 
Conceptions above it, and we cannot conceive to be the 255 
A \ | on- 


o 


Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that the Eſſence of Mat- 
ter is deſtroy'd, and its efſentid! Properties changed in moſt of the 
ſenſible parts of this our Syſtem: For *tis viſible, that all the 
Planets have Revolutions about certain remote Centers; which I 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare EC 
ſence or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in ge- 
neral, without ſomething added to that Eſſence, which we cannot 
conceive ; for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, ot the At- 
traction of Matter by Matter, is all that can be faid in the Caſe; 
either of which, it is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence 
of Matter or Body in general; tho' one of theſe two mult unavoi- 
dably be allowed to be ſuperadded in this Inſtance to the Eſſence 
of Matter in general. The Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with 
us in the making of the World, and his ways are not the leſs 
Excellent becauſe they are paſt our finding out. i 

In the next place, the vegetable part of the Creation is not 
doubted to be wholly Material ; and yet he that will look into it, 
will obſerve Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter, 
which he will not find contained in the Eſſence ot Matter in ge- 
neral, nor be able to conceive how they can be produced by it. 
And will he therefore ſay, That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroy'd 
in them, becauſe they have Properties and Operations not con- 
tained in the Eſſential Properties of Matter as Matter, nor expli« 
cable by the Eſſence of Matter in general? | 

Let us advance one ſtep farther, and we ſhall in the Animal 
World meet with yet greater PerfeCtions and Properties, no ways 
explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent 
Creator had not ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the ir- 
ntional Animals, Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead 
Earth, out of which they were made Life, Senſe, and ſponraneous 
Motion, nobler Qualities than were before in it, ic had ſtill re- 
mained rude ſenſeleſs Matter; and if to the Individuals of each 
Species, he had not ſuperadded a Power of Propagation, the Specieg 
had periſhed with thoſe Individuals: Bur by theſe Eſſences or 
Properties of each Species, ſuperadded to the Matter which they 
were made of, the Eſſence or Properties of Matter in general were 
not deſtroy'd or chang'd, any more than any thing that was in the 
Individuals before, was deſtroy'd or chang'd by the Power of Gene- 
ration, ſuperadded to'em by the fiiſt Benediction of the Almighty, 

In all ſuch Caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater Perfections and 
nobler Qualities, deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that 
were there before; unleſs there can be ſhew'd a manifeſt Repugnane 
ey between them: But all che Proof offered for that, is only, 
That we cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded 
perfections, can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more 
than to ſay, Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, 
has em not; but is no Reaſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, 
cannot ſuperadd 'em to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can be pro- 
ved to be a Contradiction. that God ſhould give to ſome parts of 
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Matter, Qualities, and Perfections, which Matter in general has 


not ; tho' we cannot conceive how Matter is inveſted with 'em, — 
or how it operates by vertue of thoſe new Endowments. Nor is it 10 
| to be wondered that we cannot, whilſt we limit all its Operations wy 
to thoſe Qualities it had before, and would explain *em by the on 


$ known Properties of Matter in general, without any ſuch ſuperin. 0 
duced Perlections. For if this be a right Rule of Reaſoning, to 0 


þ 14 
I; i deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot conceive the manner how 11 
1 it comes to be: I ſhall deſire em who uſe it, to ſtick to this Rule, = 
3 and ſee what work it will make both in Divinity as well as Phi- 15 
3 | loſophy ; and whether they can advance any thing more in favour wi 
"4 of Scepticiſm ? TY ; 

ns 1 For __ withinthe preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking _ 
; and Self motion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of f N 
Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter G 
ſhould Think: What is the Conſequence? Ergo, God cannot give D 
ita Power to Think. Let this ſtand for a good Reaſon, and then * 
proceed in other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how fore 
Matter can attract Matter at any diſtance, much leſs at the diſtance 15 
of 1000000 Miles; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch a Power; you 35 

cannot conceive how Matter ſhould feel, or move it ſelf, or affeq 6 
an Immaterial Being, or be moved by it ; Ergo, God cannot give = 
it ſuch Powers, which is in effect to deny Gravity and the Revo. 7 ” 
Jution of the Planets about the Sun; to make Brutes mere Ma. o 
chines without Senſe or ſpontaneous Motion, and to allow Man ; 5 
neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion. | | 0 
Let us apply this Rule one degree farther. Vou cannot conceive x n 
how an extended ſolid Subſtance ſhould think, therefore God can- wy 


not make it think; Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any ble | 
Subſtance, thinks ? You find indeed that you do think, and ſo do : 
Iz; but I want to be told how the Action of Thinking is perform- lerf 
ed: This, I confeſs, is beyond my Conception ; and I would be glad f 
any one, who conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find has ; 


given me this Faculty; and ſince IT cannot but be convinc'd of his 0 k 
Power in this Inſtance, which tho I every Moment experiment in — 
my ſelf, yet I cannot conceive the manner of; what would it be leſs 45: | 
than an inſolent Abſurdiry, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, A p 
only for this Reaſon, becauſe I cannot conceive the manner how? 10 
To explain this matter a little farther. God has created a Sub- 4 e 
ſtance; let it be, for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance. Is God 1 


bound to give it beſides Being, a Power of Action? Thar, TI think, 
no Body will ſay: He therefore may leave it in a State of InaQiivi- the 
ty, and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance ; for Action is not ne- the , 
ceſſary to the Being of any Subſtance that God does create: God God 
has likewiſe created and made to exiſt, de nowo, an immaterial bis C 
Subſtance, which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, tho' God yond 
ſhould beſtow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without ching 
giving it any Activity at all. Here are now two diſtin& Subſtances, 
the one Material, the other Immaterial, both in a State of pore 
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Inactivity. Now Lask, What Power God can give to one of theſs 
Subſtances (ſuppoſing em to retain the ſame diftin& Natures, that 
they had as Subſtances in their State of InaQtivity) which he 
cannot give to the other? In that State, tis plain, neither of em 
thinks; for Thinking being an Action, it cannot be denied, that 
God can put an end to any Action of any created Subſtance, with- 
out annihilating of the Subſtance whereof it is an Action; and if 
it be ſo, he can alſo create or give Exiſtence ro ſuch a Subſtance, 
without giving that Subſtance any Action at all. By the ſame 
Reaſon it is plain, that neither of em can move it ſelf: Now, 1 
would ask, why Omnipotency cannot give to either of theſe Sub- 
ſtances, which are equally in a State of perfect Inactivity, the ſame 
Power that it can give to the other ? Let it be for Example, that 
of ſpontaneous or Self motion, which is a Power that *ris ſuppos'd 
God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but denied that he can give 
to a ſolid Subſtance. | ol 
If it be asked, Why wy limit the Omniporency of God, in res 
ference. to the one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances? All 
that can be ſaid to it is, That they cannot conceive, how the ſolid 
Subſtance ſhould ever be able to move it ſelf. And as little, ſay I, 
are they able to conceive how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould 
move it ſelf : But there may be ſomething in an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance, that you do not know. I grantit; and in a material one 
too: For Example, Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, and 
in the ſeveral Proportions obſervable, inevitably ſhews, that there 


i ſomething in Matter that we do not underſtand, unleſs we can 


conceive Self motion in Matter; or an inexplicable and inconcei- 
vable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe and almoſt incomprehenſi- 
ble Diſtances: It muſt therefore be confeſſed, that there is ſfome- 
thing in ſolid, as well as unſolid Subſtances, that we do not un- 
derſtand. But this we know, that they may each of em have their 
diſtindt Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to em, unleſs 
you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of Act. 
ing, which 'tis probable will be thought too preſumptuous for any 

one to do; and I ſay, it is as hard to conceive Self. motion in a 

created immaterial as in a material Being, conſider it how you will!: 


And therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 


five a Power of Self motion to a material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, 
is well as to an immaterial ; ſince neither of em can have it from 
themſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of em. 
The ſame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both 
theſe Subſtances may be made, and exiſt without Thought ; nei- 
ther of em has, or can have the Power of Thinking from it ſelf: 
God may give it to either of em, according to the good Pleaſure of 
tis Omnipotency ; and in which-ever of em it is, it is equally be- 
yond our Capacity to conceive, how either of thoſe Subſtances 
thinks. But for that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power 
enough to give em both a Being out of nothing, can by the ſame 
Umnipotency give them what other Powers and Perfections he 
L 2 | pleaſes 
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even the Conſiſtency and Being of Matter it ſelf 


ia their current Opinions, gives em (as they t 


e 


pleaſes, has no better a Foundation than to deny his Power of 
Creation, becauſe we cannot conceive how it is performed; and 
there at laſt this way of Reaſoning muſt terminate. 

That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not 
ſolid at the ſame time, I think, with due Reverence, we may ſay; 
but that a ſokd Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perfections and 
Powers, which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary Connection 
with Solidity and Extenſion, is too much for us (who are but of Ye. 
ſterday, and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannor Join 
things together by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny 
| ; fince ever 
Particle of it having ſome Bulk, has its Parts connected by roo 
inconceivable to us. So that all the Difficulties that are raiſed z. 
gainſt the Thinking of Matter from our Ignorance or narrow Con. 
ceprions, ſtand nor at all in the way of the Power of God, if he 
pleaſes to ordain it fo; nor proves any thing againſt his having 
actually endued ſome parcels of Matter, ſo diſpoſed as he thinks 
fit, with a Faculty of Thinking, till it can be ſhewn, that it con. 
tains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. | | 

Tho to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in gene. 
ral, yet inthe foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke” of Senſe in Brutes 
as diſtinct from Thinking: Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, 
ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take liberty to obſerve, That 
if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it will follow, ei- 
ther that God can and doth give to ſome parcels of Matter a Pow. 
er of Perception and Thinking; or that all Animals have imma- 
terial, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immortal 
Souls, as well as Men; and to fay that Fleas and Mites, &c, have 
immortal Souls as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on as going 
a great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis | — 

I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they 
who are ſo forward ro beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opi- 
nions of theſe wo differ from them, may conſider whether ſome. 
times they are not more due to their own : And that they may be 
perſuaded a little ro temper that Heat, which A the Truth 

5 ink) a Right to 
lay what Imputations they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly exa- 
mine the Grounds they ſtand upon. For talking with a Suppoſition 
and Infinuations, that Trurh and Knowiedge, nay, and Religion too, 
ſtands and falls with their Syſtems; is at beſt but an imperious 
way of begging the Queſtion, and aſſuming to themſelves, under 
the prerence of Zral for the Cauſe of God, à Title to Infallibility. 


It is very becoming that Men's Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far 28 


their Proofs, but not go for Proofs themſelves, He that attacks 
received Opinions with any thing but fair Arguments, may, I own, 
be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, nor to be led by the Love of 
Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too, who ſo defends em. 
An E ror is not the better for being common, nor Truth the worſe 
for having lain neglected : And if it were put to the pe us 

EN Where 
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d where in the World, 1 doubt, as things are managed, whether 
; Truth would have the Majority, at leaſt, whilſt the Authority af 
ot Men, and not the Examination of Things, muſt be its Meaſure. 
*F The Imputation of Scepriceſm and choſe broad Infinuations, to ren- 
$1 der what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent as if that were the 
on grgat Buſineſs of all this Pains you have been at about me, has 
* made me ſay thus much my Lord, rather as my Senſe of the way 


* to eſtabliſh Truth in its full Force and Beauty, than that 1 think 
the World will need to have any thing. ſaid to it, to make it di- 
ſtinguiſn between your Lordſhip's and my Deſiga in Writing, 
which therefore I ſecurely leave to the Judgment of the Reader, 
nd return to the Argument in Hand. | ; 
What I have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that 
your Lordſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Liberty, and 
from the Power of Abſtracting. Lou ask, * How , 1 Anf. 
con my Idea of Liberty agree with he Idea that Bodies | 
tan operate only by Motion and Impulſe? Anſ. By the «7 Is 
Omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that involve 
not a Contradiction. Tis true, I ſay, © | That Bo- | 
« dies operate by impulſe, and nothing elſe.” And + Eſſay, B. 2. 
ſo I thought when I writ it, and yet can conceive Cha. 8. S. 11. 
no other way of their Operation. But I am ſince 6 
convinced by the Judicious Mr. Newron's incomparable Book, that 
tis too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point, by 
my narrow Conceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Mat- 
ter, by ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonſtration 
that God can, if he pleaſes, put into Bodies, Powers, and ways of 
Operation, above what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or 
can be explained by what we know of Matter, but alſo an unque- 
ſtionable and every-where viſible Inſtance, thae he has done 1o. 
And therefore in the next Edition of my Book, I ſhall take care to 
have that Paſſage reQify'd.. 2. 8 Es 
As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip asks, * hat 2 
is there like Self-conſcionſneſs in Matter? Nothing at 1 Anſ. 
all in Matter as Matter. But chat God cannot beſtow p. 74. | 
on ſome parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and 
with it Self-Conſciouſneſs, will never be proved by + Ibid. 
asking, F How it is poſſible to apprehend that mere Body 8 
ſhould perceive that it doth perceive? The Weakneſs ot our Apprehen- 
hon I grant in the Caſe : I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we 
cannot conceive how a ſolid,no,nor how an unſolid created Subſtance 
thinks; but this Weakneſs of our Apprehenſions, reaches not the 
Power of God, whoſe Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men. 
Your Argument from Abſtraction, we have in this 
Queſtion, * If it may be in the Power of Matter to think, 4 Anſ. | 
how comes it zo be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organized Bodies 3 | 
as the Brutes have, to enlarge their Ideas by Abſtraion? Anſp. This 
te any ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking within the natural Power 
where of Matter, If that be your E my Lord, I neither ſay, nor 
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ſuppoſe the Form of your Argumentation right, and that oy 
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ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in it a Faculty of Think. 
ing, but the dire& contrary. But if you mean that certain parcels 
of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeems fit to him, may 
be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the Faculty of 
Thinking; that indeed I ſay, and that being granted, the An. 
ſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy, ſince if Omnipotency can give 
Thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard ro conceive, that 
God may give that Faculty in an higher or lower Degree, as it 
pleaſes him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the SubjeQ is ſuited 
to ſuch a particular way or degree of Thinking. | 474 | 
Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any par- 
* rite... of Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken 
from thoſe Words of mine, where I ſhew, by what 
P. 139. Connection of Ideas we may come to know, That God 
is an immaterial Subſtance. They are theſe, © The Idea of an 
eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Immateriality, 
% by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its actual Di- 
& yviſion, 1 3 ens of Perception, &c, 4 J 
| your Lordſhip thus argues, Here the want of Percep« 
+ 2 Anſw. tion is owned to be ſo eſſential to Matter, that God is 
P. 77. therefore concluded to be immaterial. Anſw. Percepti- 
on and Knowledge in that one eternal Being, where it has its 
Source, tis viſible muſt be eſſentially inſeparable, is not Matter: 
How far this makes the want of Perception an efſential Property o 
Matter, I will not diſpute; it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Per. 
ception is not an eſſential Property of Matter; and therefore Mat- 
ter cannot be that eternal original Being, to which Perception 
and Knowledge is eſſential. Matter, I ſay, naturally is without Per- 
ception: Ergo, fays your Lordſhip, want of Perception is an eſſenti- 
2 Property of Matter, and God does not change the efſential Propertit 
of things, their Nature remaining. From whence you infer, That God 
cannot beſtow on any parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter re- 
maining) a Faculty of Thinking. If the Rules of Logick ſince my 
Days be not changed, I may ſafely deny this Conſequence. For in 
Argument that runs thus, God does net ; Ergo, he cannot, I was 
taught when I came firſt to the Univerſity, would not hold. For 
e eee I never ſaid God %. But * That I ſee no Con- 
5.6 K. 3* * rradiftion in it, that he ſhould, if he pleaſed, to 
9. I give ſome Syſtems of ſenſleſs Matter, a Faculty of 
© Thinking ;” and I know no Body, before Des Cartes, that eve! 
pretended to ſhew that there was any Contradiction in it. So thit 
at worſt, my not being able to ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacit)) 


as makes it impoſſible for Omnipotency to beſtow on it a Faculty 


of Thinking, makes me oppoſite only to the Carteſans. For 25 
far as 1 have ſeen or heard, the Fathers of the Chriſtian Church 
never pretended ro demonſtrate that Matter was incapable to fe- 
ceive a Power of Senſation, Perception and Thinking, from the 
Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us therefore, if you pleaſe, 
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Lordſhip means, God cannot : And then if your Argument be good, 
it proves, That God could not give to Baalam's Als a Power to 
ſpeak to his Maſter as he did, for the want of rational Diſcourſe, 
being natural to that Species, tis but for your Lordſhip to call it 
an eſſential Property, and then God cannot change the E/ntial Pro- 
erties of Things, their Nature remaining; Whereby it is proved, That 
od cannot. with all his Omnipotency, give co an Aſs a Power to 
eak as Baalam's did. | | | 
You ſay, * my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to 5 
od's Onmipotency. For he may if he pleaſe change a 1. Anſ. p. 78. 
ody into an Immaterial Subſtance, 1. e. take awa | 
om a Subſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made 
i Matter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking which it had 
ot before, and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance re- 
LE For if the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not chan- 
ed into an immaterial Subſtance. But the ſolid Subſtance and all be- 
Likes co it is annihilated, and an immaterial Subſtance created, 
vhich is not a change of one thing into another, but the deſtroy... 
ng of one, and making another de novo. In this change therefore 
> a Body or material Subſtance into an immaterial, let us obſerve 
thoſe diſtin& Conſiderations. 55 Wen 
Firſt, you ſay, God may if he pleaſes take away from a ſolid Sub- 
ſance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance 
or Body; and may make it an immaterial Subſtance, 1. e. a Subſtance 
without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality gives it not 
mother; the bare taking away a lower or leſs Noble Quality does 
not give it an higher or nobler ; that muſt be the Gift of God. 
For the bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, cannot be the 
Poſition of an higher and better: unleſs any one will ſay, that 
Cogitation, or the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of 
Subſtance it ſelf; which if it do, then wherever there is Sub- 
ſtance, there muſt be Cogitation, or a Power of Thinking. Here 
then, upon your Lordſhip's own Principles, is an Immaterial Sub- 
fance without the Faculty of Thinking. | | | 
In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking ; for 
you ſuppoſe it made capable of that by being made immaterial, 
whereby you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be 
ſometimes wholly incogitative, or without a Power of Thinking, 
and at other times perfectly cogitative, or indued with a Power 
of Thinking. 5 : FA 
Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and 
make it material again. For I conclude it will not be denied, that 
God can make it again, what it was before. Now I crave leave to 
ak your Lordſhip, why God having given to this Subſtance the 
Faculty of Thinking after Solidity was taken from it, cannot re- 
ſtore to it Solidity again, without taking away the Faculty of 
hinking. When you have reſolved this, my Loyd, you will have 
proved it impoſſible for God's Omnipotence to give to a ſolid Sub- 
1 5 1 3 | ſtance 
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ſtaa e a Faculty of Thinking; but till then, not having proved it 
impoſſib c, and yer denying that God can do it, is to deny that he 
can do, what is in it ſelf poſſible ; which as I hum. 
* Anſ. bly conceive is viſibly ro ſet Bounds to God's Omnipo- 
p. 78. tency, though you ſay here, you do not ſer Bound :. 
: God 5 Omanipotency. ; | 
IF I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould no 
omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take notice that this was hs 
way, Deum verois ponere, re tollere. And then add, that I am certax 
ven do nor think he promoted the great Ends of Religion and Mor ality. Fu 
"tis with ſuch candid and kind inſinuations, as thef, 
+: Anfſp.55. that you bring in both Hobbes, F and Spinop, 
bid p. 79. into your Diſcourſe here about God's being abe, 
if he pleaſe, to give to ſome parcels of Matter d. 
dered es he thinks fit, a Faculty of Thinking. Neither of thot 
Autlius having, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of en, 
ſeid any thing to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other 
Buſineſs here, but by their Names skilfully to give that Charactit 
to my Book, with which you would recommend it to the Worll, 
J pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for wht, 
guides your Lordſhip's Pen in ſucha way of Writing, as yours his 
el] along been with me; Only I cannot but conſider, what Rep. 
tation it would give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
if they ſhould think Truth required, or Religion allowed themto 
3mit-ic ſuch Patterns. But God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt 
em who do not «dmire ſuch ways of managing the Cauſe of Truth 
or Religion. They being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes, 
or can pretend he has Truth on his ſide, is thereby authorized 
without Proof, to inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens 
Minds againſt the other ſide, there will be great Ravage made on 
Charity and Practice, without any gain to Truth or Knowledge. 
And that the Liberties frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, 
may have been the Cauſe that the World in all Ages has received 
- much harm, and ſo little advantage from Controverſies in Re- 
igion. | | 
"Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to 
confure one ſaying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it, which 
therefore being all but Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove 
what they do not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Victory over 
me: a thing methinks ſo much beneath your Lordſkip, that it does 
not deſerve one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whether God can, 
if he pleaſes, beſtow on any parcel of Matter, ordered as he thinks 
| fir, a Faculty of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, 
* Anſ. * Tow lock upon a Miſtake herein to be of dangerous Con- 


| P. 79- ſequence, as to the great Ends of Religion and Morality. If 


this be ſo, my Lord, I think one may well wonder, 

why your Lordſhip has brought no Arguments to eſtabliſh the 
Truth it ſe}f, which You look on to be of ſuch dangerous Conſequence to be 
miſtaken in; but have ſpent ſa many Pages only in a Perſonal Matter 
| | | | = 


Aatter 
1 i a 
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in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had Inconſiſtencies in my Book, 
which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, the Queſtion would be 
ſtill as far from being decided, and the danger of miſtaking about 
ic as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had been ſaid. If 
therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of Religion and Mo- 
rality have made You think it neceſſary to clear this Queſtion, the 
World has Reaſon to conclude there is little to be ſaid againſt 
that Propoſition, which is to. be found in my Book concerning 
the Poſſibility, that ſome parcels of Matter might be ſo order'd 
by Omnipotence, as to be endued with a Faculty of Thinking, 
if God ſo pleaſed, ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting 
the great Ends of Religion and Morality, has not enabled you to pro- 
duce one Argument againſt a Propoſition, that you think of ſo dan» 
gerous Conſequence to them. | | = 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho' in your Title 


'Page you ares to prove; that my Not ion of Ideas is inconſiſtent 
If, 


with it ſelf, (which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be 
inconſiſtent with any thing elſe,) and with the Articles of the Chri- 


ſtian Faith; yet your Attempts all along have been to prove me in 


ſome Paſſages of my Book inconſiſtent with my ſelf, without ha- 
ving ſhewn-any Propoſition in my Book inconſiſtent with any Ar- 
ticle of the Chriſtian Faith. | 5 | 

I think, your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument 
of your own: But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee 
how it is apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian 
Religion founded on Revelation. I ſhall fer down your Lord. 
ſhip's Words, that they may be conſider'd, you , Anf p. 
lay: * That you are of Opinion, that the great Ends pP. 54» 
of Religion and Morality are beſt ſecured by the Proofs of 5 

the Immortality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties, and which 
you think proves it immaterial. Your Lordſbip does not queſtion whether 
God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; but you ſay, it 
takes off very much from the Evidence of Immortality, if it depend whol- 
ly upon God's giving that, which of its own Nature it is 5 
not capable of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, if 4 8 
man cannot be certain, but that Matter may think, (as 8. | 
I affirm) then what becomes of the Soul's Immateriality (and conſequently 
Immortality) from its Operations? But for all this, ſay I, his aſſurance 


of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any Man of 
Senſe, whether the finding the uncertainty of his own Principles which 


he went wpen in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility of 
theſe fundamental Articles, when they are conſidered purely as Matters of 
Faith ? For before there was a natural Credibility in them on the account 
of Reaſon; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all that is loſt, 


and inſtead of being certain, he is more doubtful than ever. And if the 


Evidence of Faith falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs 
have leſs effect upon Mens Minds, when the Subſerwiency of Reaſon is 


taken away; ait muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are 


vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, That he who finds his Reaſon deceive him 
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in ſuch Fundamental Points, ſhould have his Faith ſtand firm and un- 
moveable on the Account of Revelation? For in Matters of Revelation,ther: 
muſt be ſome Antecedent Principle ſuppoſed before we can believe any thing 
on the Account of it. | | SE 
More to the ſame purpoſe we have ſome Paſſages farther, where 
* Ib from ſome of my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, Du 
P. 35. cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty upon my 
Grounds that Self conſciouſneſs depends upon an individual immaterial 
Subſtance, and conſequently that a material Subſtance may, according 
zo my Principles, have Self- conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt that I am not 
certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip bids me conſider, whe- 
ther this doth not a little affect the whole Article of the Reſurrection? 
What does all this tend to? But to make the World believe, that 
I have leſſened the Credibility of the Immortality of the Soul, and 
the Reſurrection, by ſaying, That tho it be moſt highly probable, 
that the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it cannot be 
demonſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipotency, 
if he pleaſes to beſtow upon ſome parcels of Matter, diſpoſed as 
he ſees fit, a Faculty of Thinking. | 


This your Accuſation of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe Arti. 


cles of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the Immor. 
tality of the Soul abares of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That 
its Immaterialiry (which is the ſuppoſed Proof from Reaſon and 
Philoſophy of its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natu- 
ral Reaſon : Which Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as 1 
humbly conceive, on this, That Divine Revelation abates of its 
Credib:lity in all thoſe Articles it propoſes proportionably as Hu- 
mane Reaſon fails to ſupport the Teſtimony of God. And all that 
your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has aid, when examined, will! 
ſuppoſe be found to import thus much, viz. Does God promiſe 
any thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very fit and credible to 
be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be true. But if Hu- 
mane Reaſon comes ſhort in the Caſe, and cannot make it out, 
its Credibility is thereby leſſened; which is in effect to ſay, That the 
Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foundation of Faith to re. 
ly upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon, i. e. with 
Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his own 
Word, unleſs what he reveals be in it ſelf credible, and might be 
believed without him. | | | | 
If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion in 
all its Articles, I am not ſorry, that it is not a way to be found in 
any of my Writings; for I imagine any thing like this would, 
(and I ſhould think deſerved) to have other Titles than bare Scep- 
ticiſm beſtowed upon it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Outcry 
againſt any one, who is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all 
that he ſays, and ſo may ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as , 
the Prophanum Vulgus, who take too much upon us, if we would 
examine, have nothing to do but to hearken and believe, tho' what 


he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. 


What 
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What I have above obſerved, is ſo viſibly contained in your 
Lordſhip's Argument, That when I met with it in your Anſwer 
to my firſt Letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from a Man of your Lord- 
ſhip's Character, and in a Diſpute in Defence of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, that I could hardly perſuade my ſelf, but it was a flip of 
your Pen: But when I found it in your fecond Let- , AnC 
ter * made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as an g 8 _ 
Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I was con- ta 16 
vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how 
lictle favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, and particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 

I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your 
Letters themſelves, and ſee whether what you ſay in them does 
not amount to this, That a Revelation from God is more or leſs 
credible according as it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation 
from Humane Reaſon, For, : | | 

1. Your Lordſhip ſays, + You do not Queſtion whe- IT 1 Anſ. 
ther God can give Immortality to a material Subſtance; p. 55. 
but you ſay it takes off very much from the evidence of | 
Immortality, if it depends wholty upon God's giving that which of its own 
Nature it is ht capable of. | 

To which I reply, any ones not being able to demonſtrate the 
Soul to be immaterial, takes off not very much, nor at all from the 
evidence of its Immortality, if God has revealed, that it ſhall be im- 
mortal; becauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration of the 
Truth of what he has revealed, and the want of another Demon- 
ſtration of a Propoſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not 
off from the Evidence of it. For where there is a clear Demon- 
ſtration, there is as much Evidence as any Truth can have, that 
is not Self. evident. God has revealed, that the Souls of Men 
ſhall live for ever. But, ſays your Lordſhip, from this Evidence it 
takes off very much if it depends wholly upen God's giving that, which of 
its own Nature it is not capable of, i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony 
of God loſes much of its Evidence, if this depends wholly upon 
the good Pleaſure of God, and cannot be demonſtratively made 
out by natural Reaſon, that the Soul is immaterial, and conſe- 
quently in its own Nature immortal. For that is all that here is 


or can be meant by theſe Words, which of its own Nature it is not 


capable of, to make them to the purpoſe. For the whole of your 
Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, That the Soul cannot be 
material, becauſe then the Evidence of its being immortal would 
be very much leſſened. Which is to ſay, That 'tis not as credible 
upon divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould be im- 
mortal, as an immaterial; or which is all one, That God is not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subſtance . 
ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be 
ſo, becauſe the Immortality of a material Subſtance, cannot be de- 
monſtrated from natural Reaſons 


Let 
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Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God had 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, a 
well as their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity- Does your Lordſhip be. 
heve the eternal Life of the one of theſe, more than of the other, 
becauſe you think you can prove it of one of them by natural Rea. 
ſon, and of the other not? Or can any one, who admits of divine 
Revelation in the Cafe, doubt of one of them more than the other? 
Or think this Propoſition leſs credible. the Bodies of Men, after 

the Reſurrection, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of 

Mien ſhall, after the Reſurrection, live for ever ? For that he muſt 
do, if he thinks either of them is leſs credible than the other. If 
this be fo, Reaſon is to be conſulted, how far God is to be believ'd, 
and the Credit of divine Teſtimony, mult receive its force from 
the Evidence of Reaſon ; which is evidently to take away the 
Credibility of divine Revelation, in all ſupernatural Truths, 
wherein the Evidence of Reaſon fails. And how much fuch a 
Principle as this tends to the ſupport of the Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, or the promoting the Chriſtian Religion, I ſhall leave it to 
your Lordſhip to conſider. | 

I am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to be able to ay, 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be 
thoſe, who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more uſe to 
them in the Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names: And. be glad 
to find your Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, ſo little 
to the Advantage of the Oracles of Divine Revelation. This at 

"ys leaſt, I think, may be ſubjoined to the Words at the 

6 Bottom of the next Page, That :hoſe who have gon. 
9 about to leſſen the Credibility of Articles of Faith, 
which evidently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe 
they cannot be made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon, have 
not been thought to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith, eſpecially choſe of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Reſurrectiun 
of the Body, which are thoſe upon the account of which I am 
brought by your Lordſhip into this Diſpute. - 

I thall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours 
in the following Words, to prove, That if the Soul be not an im- 
material Subſtance, it can be not hing but Life; your very firſt Words 

4 Anſ. viſibly confuting all that you alledge to that pur- 

, poſe. They are, * If the Soul be a material Subſtance, 
* it is really nothing but Life; which is to fay, That 
if the Soul be really a Subſtance, it is not really a Subſtance, but 
really not bing elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance ; for the Life, 
whether of a material or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf, but an Affection of it. | | 

„ You ſay, Alt ho we think the ſcparate State of the 

T +". Soul after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in the Scrip- 
37. ture; yet it creates 4 great Difficulty in underſtand- 


ing it, if the Seul be nothing bus Life, or a material Subſtance, which 
muſt be diſſobved when Life is ended. For if the Soul be a __ 
| | ub 


Fi 
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Subſtance, it muſt be made up, as others are, of the Cohefion of ſolid 
and ſeparate Parts, how minute and g e they be. And what 
i it which ſhould keep em together, when Liſe is gone? So that it is no 
zaſy matter to give an Account, how the Soul ſbould be capable of Im- 
mortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance ; and then we know the 
Solution and Texture of Bodies cannot reach the Soul, being of 4 diffe= 
rent Nature. | | | | : 
Let it be as hard a matter, as it will to give an Account what it is, 
that ſhould keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſepara- 
ted from the Body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an Ac- 
count of it, as to Account what it is which ſhall keep together a mate- 
rial and immaterial Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty that there is 
to give an Account of that, I hope does not, with your Lordſhip, 
weaken the Credibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to 
Eternity: And I perſuade my ſelf, that he Men of Senſe, to whom 
your Lordfhip appeals in the Caſe, do not find their belief of this 
Fundamental Point, much weakened by that Difficulcy. I thought 
| hererofore (and by your Lordſhip's Permiſſion, would think ſo ſtill) 
that the Union of Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much 
in the Hands of God, as the Union of a material and immaterial 


I. dubſtance; and that it does not take off very much, or at all, from 
be the Evidence of Immortality, which depends on that Union, that it 
10 i-no eaſy matter to give an Account what it is that ſbould keep em to- 
a 


gether: Tho' its depending wholly upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of 
tle Grd, where the manner creates great Difficulty in the Underſtanding, 
0 and our Reaſon cannot diſcover in the Nature of Things, how it is, 
be that which your Lorpſhip ſo poſitively ſays leſſens the Credibility 
of the Fundamental Articles of the Reſurrection and Immortality. | 

But, my Lord, to remove this Objection a little, and to ſhew of 
how ſmall Force it is even with your ſelf; give me leave to pre- 
ſume, That your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the 
Body after the Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith: If ſo, 
then it being no caſy matter to give an Account, what it is that ſhall 
| keep together the Parts of a material Soul, to one that believes it is 
material, can no more weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than 
the like Difficulty weakens the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Body. For when your Lordſhip ſhall find it an eaſy mat ter to give 
an Account what it is beſides the good Pleaſure of God, which ſhall 
keep together the Parts of our material Bodies to Eternity, or even 
Soul and Body; I doubt not but any one, who ſhall think the Soul 
material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an Account, what it is that 
ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter alſo together to Eternity. 

Were it not that the Warmth of Controverlſy is apt to make Men 
ſo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they 
will ſerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, 
I ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it isa 
Difficulty to underſtand what ſhould keep teget her the minute Parts of 
a material Soul, when Life is gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſy. mate - 
ler to give an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, 

| | _ 1. 
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unleſs it be an immaterial Subſtance: Therefore it is not ſo credible 
as if it were eaſy to give an Account by natural Reaſon, how 27 could 
be. For to this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evi- 
dent by what is already ſer down out of Page 55; and will be 
more fully made out by what your Lordſhip ſays in other Places, 
tho' there needs no ſuch Proofs, ſince it would all be nothing 
againſt me in any other Senſe. | : 

I thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and in. 
ſiſted on this Truth, That no part of Divine Revelation was the 
Jeſs to be believed, becauſe the thing it ſelf created great Difficul:y 
in the Underſtanding, and the manner of it was hard to be explain- 
ed; and it was no eaſy matter to give an Account how it was. This, 
as I take it, your Lordſhip condemned in others, as a very unrea. 
ſonable Principle, and ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of 
the Chriſtian Religion, that were mere Matters of Faith, as [ 
think it will: And is it poſſible, that you ſhould make uſe of it 

here your ſelf, againſt the Article of Life and Immortality, that 
_ Chriſt hath brought to light through the Goſpel, and neither was, 
nor could be made out by natural Reaſon without Revelation? 
But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of the Soul; and your Words 
are, That it is nv eaſy matter to give an Account how the Soul ſhould 
becapable of Immortality, unle{s it be an immaterial Subſtance. I grant 
it; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one of thoſe Dif. 
ficulties, that are, or can be raiſed about the Manner how a mate. 
rial Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the Immor. 
tality of the Body. 2, 

But if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordſhip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon 
finds it not fo eaſy to give an Account how thoſe Myſteries are 
And which therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs 

"ay: Fe credible, than other Articles, that create leſs Difficulty 
3 to the Underſtanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, That 
5 you appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether to a Man who 
thought by his Priaciples, he could from natural Grounds demon- 
ſtrate the Immortality of the Soul, the fnding the Uncertainty of thoſ: 
Principles he went upon in point of Reaſon, 1. e. the finding he could 
not certainly prove it by natural Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credi- 
bility of that Fundamental Article, when it is conſidered purely as 4 
matter of Faith? Which in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to 
this, That a Propoſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved 
by natural Reaſon, is leſs credible than one that can: Which ſeems 
to me to come very little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it 
ſpoken, That God is leſs to be believed when he affirms a Propo- 
ſition that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, than when he 
propoſes what can be proved by it. The direct contrary to which 

* , Anf is my Opinion, though you endeavour to make good 

5 * by theſe following Words, * if the evidence of Faith 
DES falls ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs hav? 
leſs eſfect upon Mens Minds, when the Subſcruiency of Reaſon is talen 

| bo ama); 
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away; as it muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are wa+ 
wiſhed. Is it at all probable, that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in 
ſuch Fundament al Points, ſhould have bis Faith fland firm and unmove- 
able on the Account of Revelation ? Than which I think there are 
hardly plainer Words ro be found out to declare, that the Credi- 
) bility of God's Teſtimony depends on the natural Evidence or 
4 Probability of the Things we receive from Revelation ; and riſes 
and falls with it : And that the Truths of God, or the Articles of 
mere Faith, loſe ſo much of their Credibility, as they want Proof 
from Reaſon: Which if true, Revelation may come to have no 
£4 Credibility at all. For if in this preſent Caſe, the Credibility of 

this Propoſition, The Souls of Men ſhall live for ever, revealed in 
Scripture, be leſſened by confeſſing it cannot be demonſtratively 
p proved from Reaſon; tho? it be aſſerted to be moſt highly pro- 
I bable: Muſt not by. the ſame Rule its Credibility dwindle away 
| to nothing, if natural Reaſon ſhould not be able to make it out to 


3 be ſo much as probable; or ſhould place the Probability from na- 
0 tural Principles on the other ſide? For if mere want of Demon- 
13 ſtration leſſens the Credibility of any Propoſition divinely revealed, 
Fi muſt not want of Probability, or contrary Probability from natu- 
F 1 ral Reaſon, quite take away its Credibility? Here at laſt it muſt 
N end, if in any one Caſe the Veracity of God, and the Credibility of 
Ye the Truths we receive from him by Revelation, be ſubjected to 
4 the Verdits of Humane Reaſon, and be allowed to receive any 
5 Acceſſion or Diminution from other Proofs, or want of other 
8888 Proofs of its Certainty or Probability. 
a If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend 
5 its Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of 
10" it could uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have un- 
105 | dertaken to defend, this being to reſolve all Revelation perfedly 
: 0 and purely into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, 
The and leave no Room for Faith in other Things, than what can be 
_ accounted for by natural Reaſon without Revelation. 


Your Lordſhip + inſiſts much upon it, as if I had 

theſ contradicted what I had ſaid in my Eſay. by ſay. + x Anſ. 
2 i ; ins, That upon my Principles it cannot be demon- p. 48.--- 54. 

PO ſtratively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance B. 2. C. 23. 
in us that Thinks, however probable it be. He that 

8 will be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and conſider it, 
5 * will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no 
12 3 harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance; and 
co,” that from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Mat- 
ter, which we experienced in our ſelves, (Ideas originally not 


r ow belonging to Matter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to 
Ohich conclude there was an immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we 
e bad material Parts. Theſe Ideas of Thinking, and Power of mo- 


ing of Matter, I in another place ſhewed did demonſtratively lead 

co the certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of an immaterial 

ha linking Being, in whom we have the Idea of Spirit in the * 
| | n 
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eſt Senſe; in which Senſe J alſo apply'd it to the Soul, in that 
23d Ch. of my Eſſay, the eaſily conceivable Poſſibility, nay great 
Probability that che thinking Subſtance in us is immaterial, giving 
me ſufficient Ground for it: In which Senſe I ſhall think I may 
ſafely attribute ir to the Thinking Subſtance in us, till your Lord. 
hip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is impoſſi- 
ble it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, That it is poſſi- 
ble, i. e. involves no ContradiQtion, that God the Omniporen 
immaterial Spirit ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſome parcels of 
Matter, diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Mo. 
ving: Which parcels of Matter ſo endued with a Power of 
Thinking and Motion, might properly be called Spirits; in Con. 
tradiſtinQtion to unthinking Matter. In all which, I prefume, 
there is no manner of Contradiction. | „ 

I juſtified my uſe of the Word Spirit in that Senſe from the Ay. 
thorities of Cicero and Virgil, applying the Latin Word Spiritus, 
from whence Spirit is derived, to the Soul as a thinking Thing, 

1 without excluding Materiality out of it. To which 

8.—.6 vour Lordſhip replies, That Cicero in his Tuſculan 

P. 58. % Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be @ finer ſort of 
Body, but of a different Nature from the Body----That he calls the Bug 
the Priſen of the Soul. And ſays, That a wiſe Man's Euſineſ; is 1 
draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, 
as is uſuah with a Queſtion, 7s it poſſible now to rkink ſo great « 
Man looked on the Soul but as a Modification of the Body, which mu 
be at an end with Life? Anſw. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of 
ſo good Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Boay for 
the groſs and viſible parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to 
be Mortal, ſhould look on the Soul to be a Modification of that Bod); 
in a Diſcourſe wherein he was endeavouriug to perſuade ano- 
ther, that it was immortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly 
great Men, ſuch as he was, are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contra 
dict themſelves. He had therefore no Thought concerning the %. 
dification of the Body of Man in the Caſe: He was not ſuch a Trifler 
as to Examine, whether the Modification of the Body of a Man 
was immortal, when that Body it ſelf was mortal: And there. 
fore that which he reports as Dicearchus's Opinion, he diſmiſſes in 
the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. But Cicero's was a di. 
rect, plain and ſenſible Enquiry, viz. What the Soul was, to ſee 
whether from thence he could diſcover its Immortality? But in al 
that Diſcourſe in his firſt Book of Tuſcalan Qucſtions, where he 
lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, there is nor one Syl- 
lable ſhewing the leaſt Thought that the Soul was an immaterul 

Subſtance ; but many Things dire&ly to the contrary. 

+ Ch. 19, 22 Indeed (1.) he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the 

Th ? Senſe he uſes Corpus all a- Iong, for the ſenſible or- 

30 31, Oe. ganical parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is not 
the Soul: And Body in this Senſe, taken for the Humane Body, he 
calls the Priſon of che Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, inſtancing in $1 

| cratei 
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ktrates and Cato, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get out of it. But 


he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: He calls not Matter in 
it general che Priſon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of being ſeparate 


trom it. | | 
2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things hers 
d. below, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, Chap. 27. 
p. 3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and Water, from 
2 being the Soul, Chap. 26, | | | | 
5 So far he is clear and poſitive : But beyond this he is uncertain; 
of beyond this he could not get. For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubt- 
bo. fully, whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire. Anima ſit animus ig- 
of niſve neſcio, c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panœt ius, that, if 
=, it be all Elementary, it is, as-he calls it, Inflammata Anima, inflas 
ne, 4 Air; and for this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And 


tho' he thinks it to be of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he 1s fo 
zu- far from thinking it immaterial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the 


5 admitting it to be of an aerial or igneous Nature, would not be 
inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. | 


ing, i | ES 
Th That which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, That the Soul was 
1 not at all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the 
 EGCEE which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh it from the four Elements, 
Bud and the changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made 
7 up of them, called Quinta Eſentia. That this was Tully's Opinion 
des, is plain from theſe Words, Ergo, Animus qui, ut ego dico, divinus 
+ et, ut Euripides audet dicere Deus; & quidem ſi Deus, aut anima aut 
mf s off, idem oft animus hominis. Nam ut ills natura caleflis & 
in of WR berra vacat & humore ; fic utriuſq; harum rerum hamanus animus eſt 
h for txpets, Sin autem eſt quinta quedam natura ab Ariſtotele inducta; 
es to il Primum hec G. deorum oft & animorum. Hane nos ſententiam ſecuti, 
Bod); his ipſis verbis in Conſolatione hæc expreſſimus, ch. 26. And then he 
ano. goes on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe his own Words, which your 
truly Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he had affirmed, in 
ntrz. bis Treatiſe de Conſolatione, the Soul not to have its Original 
\e M. from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earthly ; but 


*ifler bad ſaid, Singularis eſt igitur quedam natura & vis animi ſejundta ab 
Ma e afiratis notiſque naturis: Whereby, he tells us, he meant no- 
there. ching but Ariſtetle's Quinta Eſſentia; which being unmixed, being 
(es in that of which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls it divinum 
© 2 di lee, and concludes it eternal, it being as he ſpeaks, Sejuncta 
to ſee omni mortali concretione. From which it is clear, That in all 
t in all bis Enquiry about the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went 
ere be not beyond the four Elements, or Ariſtotles Quinta Eſſentia, to 
je Syl- bock for it. In all which there is nothing of Immateriality, but 
terial mite the contrary. | 
He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always 
ia the been) that the Soul was immortal; but for that, tis plain he ne- 
ple or- er thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern People do, who 
- is not ¶ believe the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, 
ody, be 0 Conception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what a very 
3 in $0 Vol. II. Ti M COnNu 
crat ei | | „ 
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| conſiderable and judicious Author ſays * in the 
* Loubere Caſe. No Opinion, ſays he, has been 10 

du Royaume received as that of the Immortality of the Soul; but it; 


die Siam, T. 1. Immateriality is a Truth the Knowledge whereof has ms 


c. 19. §. 4. ſpread ſo far. And indeed it is extremely difficult to les 
into the Mind of a Siamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. 


This the Miſſionaries, who h ave been longeſt among them, are poſitive in. 


All the Pagan, of the Eaſt do truly believe, That there remains ſomething 
of a Man after his Death, which ſubſiſts independently and ſeparate 
from his Body. But they give Extenſion and Figure to that which remain, 
and attribute to it all the ſame Members, all the ſame Subſtances, both 
ſolid and liquid, which your Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe 
that the Souls are of a Matter ſubtle enough to eſcape being ſeen o 
handled. =—— Such were the Shades and the Manes of the Greeks ani 
the Romans. And tis by theſe Figures of the Souls, anſwerable to thoſ- 
of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Eneas knew Palinurus, Dido and 
Anchiſes in the other World. : 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts 
for his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Sto- 
ries, collected by Chance, when he returned: But one choſen for 


the purpoſe (and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to inquire 


into the Singularities of Siam. And he has ſo well acquitted him- 
ſelſ of the Commiſſion, which his Epiſtle Dedicatory tells us he 
had, to inform himſelf exactly of what was moſt remarkable there, 
that had we but an Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he 
has given us of this Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we 
ſhould be much better acquainted than we are, with the Manners, 
Notions and Religions of that part of the World, inhabited by 
civilized Nations, who want neither good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of 
Reaſon, tho' not caſt into the Mould of the Logick and Philoſo- 
phy of our Schools. | e 
But to return to Cicero, tis plain, That in his Enquiries about 
the Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the 
Expreſſions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Bock, e. 
vidently ſnew. For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men 
and Women aſcended into Heaven; of others that they remained 
here on Earth, c. 12. That the Soul is hot and warms the Body: 
That at its leaving the Body it penetrates pes and breaks 
thro' our thick, cloudy, moiſt Air: That it ſtops in the Region 
of Fire, and aſcends no farther, the equality of Warmth and 
Weight making that its proper place, where it is nouriſhed and 
ſuſtained with the ſame Things, wherewith the Stars are nouriſhed 
and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of irs Neighbourhood it 
ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledge of the Heaven- 
ly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this height ſhall have a 
- pleaſant and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the Diſpoſiti- 
on of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. That 


it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size and Place, the Soul 


has in the Body : That it is too ſubtle to beſeen : Thar it is in the 


W 


Humane Body as in a Houſe or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. Kor 


0 univerſally 
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which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who us d em 
had not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 

It may perhaps be replied, That a great part of this which we 
find in chap. 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would 
have the Soul to be Anima infammata, inflamed Air. 1 grant it. But 
it is alſo to be obſerved, That in this rgth, and the two follow. 
ing Chapters, he does not only not deny, but even admits, That 
ſo material a Thing as inflamed Air may think 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to 


believe the Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the nature of 


the Soul it ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Cer- 
tainty of it, he found himſelt at a Loſs. He confeſſed he knew 
not what the Soul was; but the not knowing what it was, he 
argues, c. 2. was NO reaſon to conclude it was not. And there- 
upon he proceeds to the Repetition of what he had ſaid in his 6th 
Book de Repub. concerning the Soul, The Argument, which 
vorrowed from Plato he there makes uſe of, if it have any force 
init, not only proves the Soul to be immortal, but more than, 
I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: For it proves it to 
be eternal, and without beginning, as well as without end, Neque 
vata certa eſt, & æterna eft, ſays he. | 

Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right, That 
it is of divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at 
the End of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well 
as at the beginning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Igno- 


| Tance, what it is; Anima ſit animus, igniſve, neſcio; nec me pudet ut 


iftos, fateri neſcive quod neſciam. Iilud, ſi ulla alia de re obſcura affirmare 
poſum, ſive anima, ſive ignis ſit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 25. 
So that all the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, 
That he was confident there was ſomething Divine in it, i. e. there 
vere Faculties in the Soul that could nor reſult from the Nature 
of Matter, but muſt have their Original from a Divine Power ; 
but yet thoſe Qualities, as Divine as they were, he acknowledg- 
ed might be placed in Breath or Fire, which your Lordſhip will not 
deny to be material Subſtances. So that all thoſe Divine Quali- 
ties, which he ſo much and ſo juſtly extols in the Soul, led him 
not, as appears, ſo much as to any the leaſt Thought of Immate- 
riality. This is Demonſtration, That he built them not upon an 
Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he avowedly pro- 
feſſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this Think- 
ing Thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Sub- 
ſtance of the Soul it ſelf, he ſtuck in Air or Fire, or Ariſtotle's Quin- 
ta Eſentia; for beyond thoſe tis evident he went not. 8 
But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he 
defers ſo much, with all the Aguments his vaſt Reading and 
great Parts could furniſh him with for the Immortality of the 
Soul, he was ſo little ſatisfy'd, ſo far from being certain, ſo far 
from any Thought that he had; or could prove it, that he over 
and over again profeſſes his La and Doubt of it, In _ 


164 Extent of Humane Knowledge. 
Beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the Philoſopherg, 
which he had well ſtudied, about it: And then full of Uncertainty, 
ſays, Harum Sententiarum que vera ſit, Deus aliquis widerit, que wi 
ſimillima magna queſtie, c. 11. And towards the latter end, having 
gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he profeſſes himſelf ſtill at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, 
nor what to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens non- 
nunquam hebeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam omitti. 
mus. Itaque dubit ans, circumſpectans, hæſitans multa adverſa reer. 
tens tanquam in rate in mari immenſo, noſtra wehitur oratio, c. 30, 
And to conclude this Argument, when che Perſon he introduces 
as diſcourſing with him, tells him he is reſolved to keep firm to 
the Belief of the Immortality; Tully anſwers, c. 82. Laudo id qui- 


dem, et ſi nihil animis oportet confidere : movemur enim Sepe aliquo acut | 


concluſo, labamus, mutamuſque ſententiam clarioribus etiam in rebu; 
in his eft enim aliqus obſcuritas. | 

So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, 
That though the Light of Nature gave ſome obſcure glimmering, 
ſome uncertain Hopes of a furure State; yet Humane Reaſon 
could attain to no Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it 

was JESUS CHRIST alone who had brought Li 
 *2Tim.1.10, and Immortality to light, thro the Goſpel . Tho! we 
are now told, That to own the Inability of naturil 
Reaſon to bring Immortality to light, or which paſſes for the ſame, 
to own Principles upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and 
as tis urged conſequently its Immortality) cannot be demon. 
ſtratively proved, does Jen the Belief of this Article of Revelati. 
on, which JESUS CHRIST alone has brought to Light, and which 
conſequently the Scripture aſſures us is eſtabliſhed and made cer- 
tain only by Revelation. This would not perhaps have ſeemed 
ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained of for lighting 
the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be much 
regarded, if they ſhould contradi& ſo plain a Text of Scripture 
in favour of their all- ſufficient Reaſon : But what Uſe the Premuer 
of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſpected by your 
Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Au 
thority and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. 

And thus my Lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you concerning 
Ciceros Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculn 
Queſtions ; which, though I eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, 
yon are no Stranger to, yet I humbly conceive you have not ſhewn 
(and upon a careful Peruſal of that Treatiſe again, I think I mi 
boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one Word in it, that expreſſes an 
thing like a Notion in Tuch of the Soul's Immateriality, or its be- 
ing an en nn e 1 h 
- rom what you bring out of Virgil your Lordſhip 

0 f ApL P. * concludes, That he no wore than Eicero does me an 

» 03. Kindneſs in this Matter, being both Aſſerters of the Soul! 
Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the Sonl's In 
matetiality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of it 


Ins 
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N mortality. Which I am no leſs an Aſſerter of than either of them, 
ers, Cicero and Virgil, do me all the Kindneſs I defired of them in this 
ity, Matter; and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 
ver Wl $9;ritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought 


ing of its Immateriality; and this the Verſes you your /Eneid. 4. 
8 elf bring out of Virgil, 5 | 388. 

te a | | | 

on Et cum frigida mors anima ſeduxerit artus, 


attte 
Ver. 


30. 
uces 


Omnibus, umbra locis adero, dabis improbe pænas. 


confirm, as well as thoſe 1 guoted out of his 6th Book ; and for 
this Monſieur de la Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words a- 


n to WE bove fer down out of him; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe 

ui amongſt the Heathens of our Days, as well as Virgil and others a- 

acutt mongſt the ancient Greeks and Romans, who thought the Souls or 

bus; Choſts of Men departed, did not die with the Body, without 
Thinking them to be perfectly immaterial; the Latter being much 

ruth, more incomprehenſible to them than the Former. 

ring, ' Your Lordſhip's 1 Anſwer concerning what is ſaid 

zaſon WW Z:clef. 13. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the f 1 Anſ. 

at it Soul to be immortal, which was not what I queſti- p. 64, 65. 

; Life oned: All that I quoted that place for, was to ſhew, | 

” we that Spirit in Engliſh might properly be applied to the Soul, with- 

tural out any Notion of its Immateriality, as M was by Solomon, which 

ſame, whether he thought the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little 

(and BW 2ppear in that Paſſage, where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and 

mon- Wi Beaſts together, as he does. But farther, what I contended for, is 

elati- evident from that place, in that the Word Spirit is there applied, 

yhich by our Tranſlators, to the Souls of Beaſts, which your Lordſhip I 

e cel. think does not rank amongſt the immaterial, and conſequently im- 

emed WW mortal Spirits, tho? they have Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion. 

hting But you ſay, If the Soul be not of it ſelf a free think - | 

much Wl ing Subſtance, you do not ſee what Foundation there is in 1 Anf p.65, 

pture, Nature for a Day of Judgement. Anſ. Tho the Heathen | | 

mote Wl World did not of old, nor do to this Day, ſee a Foundation in Na- 


ture for a Day of Judgement; yet in Revelation, if that will ſatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a Foundation for a Day of Judges 
ment, becauſe God has poſitively declared it; tho God has not 


yout 
it Al 


erning by that Revelation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; 
1ſculn i nor has any where ſaid, That 20e Soul of it ſelf is 2 free Agent. 
ſays, Whatſoever any created Subſtance is, it is not of it ſelf, but is by 
ſhewn the good Pleaſure of its Creator: Whatever degrees of Perfection it 
Imi has, it has from the bountiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in 
es an natural, as well as a ſpiritual Senſe, what St. Paul | 
its be. fiys, * Nor t har we are ſufficient of our ſelves to think * 2 Cor. 3. 5. 


an) thing as of our ſelves, but our ſufficiency is of God. 

But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs, by your following Words, would 
argue, That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent; where- 
by I ſuppoſe you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how 
a ſolid Subſtance ſhould ED ſtop, or change its own won 


xrdſhip 
me an 
2 Soul't 
I's In 
of it 

In 
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To which give me leave to anſwer, That when you can make it 
conceivable, how any created, finite, dependent Subſtance can 
move it ſelf, or alter or top its own Motion, which it muſt to be ; 
free Agent ; I ſuppoſe you will find it no harder for God to beſtow 
this Power on a ſolid, than an unſolid created Sub. 
* Tuſculan ftance. Twlly, in the Place above-quoted, * could 
Queſtian, not conceive this Power to be in any thing, but 
L. 1. C. 23. what was from Eternity; Cum pateat igitur eternum 
| id eſſe quod ſeipſum moveat quis eſt qui hanc naturam 
animis eſſe tributam neget? But tho' you cannot ſee how any created 
Subſtance, ſolid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me, 
my Lord, if I put in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it 
of either, and ſhew the manner how either of them can, of it ſelf, 
move it ſelf or any thing elſe) yet I do not think, you will ſo 
far deny Men to be free Agents, from the Difficulty there is to 
ſee how they are free Agents, as to doubt whether :here be Foun- 
dation enough for a Day f Juagment. 
It is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations 
| reach : But finding in my ſelf nothing to be truer 
* Eccl. 11. 5. than what the wiſe Solomon tells me, As thou knowef 
1 | not what is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones 46 
grow in the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the 
Works of God who maketh all Things. I gratefully receive and rejoice 
in the Light of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things; 
the manner whereof my poor Reaſon can by no means make out 
to me : Omnipotency, I know, can do any thing that contains 
in it no Contradiction; ſo that I readily believe whatever God 
has declared, though my Reaſon find Difficulties in it, which 
it cannot maſter, As in the preſent Caſe, God having revealed 
that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foundatim 
enough to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwe rable 
for their Actions, and to receive according to what they have 
done, tho' how Man is a free Agent ſurpaſs my Explication or 
Comprehenſion, | | 
In anſwer to the place I brought out of St. Luz, 
* C. 24. v. 39. * your Lordſhip asks, + Whether, from theſe Word: of 
+ x Anſ. p. our Saviour, it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appear 
66, | ance. I Anſwer, No, nor do I know who drew ſuch 
an Inference from them: But it follows, that in 
Apparitions there is ſomething that appears, and that which ap- 
pears is not wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly called 
iu, and was often looked upon, by thoſe who call'd it Tvsvus 


in Greek, and now call it Spirit in Engliſh to be the Ghoſt or 


Soul of one departed, which I humbly conceive juſtifies my uſe 

of the Word Spirit, for a Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether 
material or immaterial. ” 

Your Lordſhip ſays, * That 1 grant, that it cannot 

* rAnſ.p.67. upon theſe Principles be demonſtrated, that the 

| ſpiritual Subſtance in us is immaterial: From whence 

you conclude, That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are plain 

| | _ 
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orno ; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our 
own Zdeas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipo 
tency_has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter fitly diſpoſed, & 
Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
{ diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being, in re- 
ſfect of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
pichenfion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd 
to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; fince we 
krow not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of Sub- 
ſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, which 
cainot be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleaſure 
and Bounty of the Creator. For I ſee no Contradiction in it, 
that the firſt eternal thinking Being, ſhould, if he pleaſed, give 
to certain Syſtems of created ſenſleſs Matter, put together as 
hethinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought: 
Though, asI think, I have proved, Lib. 4. Ch. 10. it is no leſs 
than a ContradiCtion to ſuppoſe Matter (which is evidently in 


its wn Nature void of Senſe and Thought) ſhould be that E- 


terml firſt thinking Being. What Certainty of Knowledge 
can any one have that ſome Perceptions, ſuch as, v. g. Plea- 
ſure ind Pain, ſhould not be in ſome Bodies themſelves, af- 
tera tertain manner modified and moved, as well as that they 


ſhou'd be in an immaterial Subſtance, upon the Motion of the 
part: of Body ? 1 as far as we can conceive, being able 
only to ſtrike and effect Body; and Motion, according to the 


utmoſt reach of our Ideas, being able to produce nothing but 
Moticn; ſo that when we allow it to produce Pleaſure or 
Pain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our 
R:aſon, go beyond our Ideas, and attribute it wholly to the 
good Pleaſure of our Maker. For fince we muſt allow he 
ha annexed Effects to Motion, which we can no way con- 
ceivre Motion able to produce, what Reaſon have we to con- 
clule, that he could not order them as well to be produced 
in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of em, as well as in 
a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any 
way operate upon? I {ay not this, that I would any way leſſen the 
Beliet of the Soul's Immateriality : I am not here ſpeaking of 
Probability, but Knowledge; and I think not only, that it 


gizen up- This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, 
I live often had Occaſion to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee 


the force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or that Pro- 


poſition cannot upon my Principles be demonſtrated ; Ergo, I grant 
this Propoſition to be falſe, That Certainty conſiſts in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas; For that is 


my Ground of Certainty, and till that be given vp, my Ground; f 


Certainty are not given up. 
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becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, not to pronounce magiſte. 
rially, where we want that Evidence that can produce Know. 
ledge ; but alſo, that it is of Uſe to us, to diſcern how far ou 
Knowledge does reach; for the State we are at preſent in, nit 

being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many Things, content our ſelves 

with Faith and Probability: and in the preſent Queſtion, abou 

the Immateriality of the Soul, if our Faculties cannot arrive it 

demonſtrative Certainty, we need not think it ſtrange. All tle 

great Ends of Morality and Religion, are well enough ſecure, 

without Philoſophical Proofs of the Soul's[mmateriality; ſinceit 

s evident, that he who made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſeiſi 
ble intelligent Beings, and for ſeveral Years continued us in ſich 
| aState, can and will reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility i14- 
nother World, and make us capable there to receive theRetributi- 
on he has deſigned to Men, according to their Doings in this Lfe. 
And therefore tis not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine ne 
way or t' other, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt the Immarri- 
ality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World belizye. 
Who, either on the one fide, indulging too much their Thoughts 
immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſtence to what 
is not material: Or, who on the other fide, finding not Cogitation 
within the natural Powers of Matter, examined over and over a- 
gain, by the utmoſt Intention of Mind, have the Confidence to 
conclude, that Omni potency it ſelf, cannot give Perception and 
Thought to a Subſtance which has the Modification of Saidity, 
He that confiders how hardly Senſation is, in our 'Thoughts, re- 
conci lable to extended Matter; or Exiſtence to any Thirg that 
bath no Extenſion at all, will confeſs, that he is very far from cer- 


tainly knowing what his Soul is. Tis a Point, which ſeems to ne, 


to be put out of the reach of our Knowledge: And he who vill 
give himſelf leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark ind 
intricate part of each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon ble 
to determine him fixedly for, or againſt the Soul's Materiaity, 
Since on which fide ſoever he views it, either as an unextended 
| Subſtance, or as a thinking extended Matter; the Difficulty to 


conceive either, will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, ſtill 


dri ve him to the contrary fide. An unfair way which ſome Mei 
take with themſelves ; who becauſe of the Unconceivablenes 
of ſomething they find in one, throw themſelves violently ino 
the contrary Hypothefrs, tho” altogether as unintelligible to 
an unbiafled Underſtanding. This ſerves not only to ſtew 
the Weakneſs and Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but the 
inſignificant Triumph of ſuch ſort of Arguments, which 
drawn from our own Views, may ſatisfy us that we caa find 
no Certainty on one fide of the Queſtion ; but do notat all 
FP hereby help us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opini- 
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es on, which, on Examination, will be found clogged wirh equat 


w. Difficulties. For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, 
du: for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, unſur- 
Act mountable Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take refuge 
Vs in the contrary, which is built on ſomething altogether as in- 
Jt explicable, and as far remote from his Comprehenſion ? *Tis 
; Ut dal controverſy, that we have iu us ſomething that thinks; 
tle our very Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its 
ol, Being,tho' we mult content our ſelves in the Ignorance of what 
eit kind of Being it is: And *tisas vaia to go about to be ſceptical 
1 in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive 
dc 


againſt the Being of any Thing, becauſe we cannot compre- 
hend its Nature. For 1 would fain know what Subſtance exiſts 
| that has not ſomething in it, which manifeſtly bafffes our Un- 
derſtandings. Other Spirits, who ſee and know the Nature 
and inward Conſtitution of Things, how much muſt they exceed 


which enables them at one Glance to ſee the Connexion and 
Agreement of very many Ideas, and readily ſupplies to them 
the intermediate Proofs, which we by ſingle and flow ſteps, 
and long poring in the dark, hardly at laſt find out, and are 
often ready to forget one before we have hunted out another; 
we may gueſs at ſome Part of the Happineſs of ſuperior Ranks 
of Spirits, who have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as 
well asa larger Field of Knowledge. But to return to the Ar- 


we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of that too: But 
how far it reaches let us now enquire. : 


9. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we 


have before intimated in general, be reduced to ew | 
theſe four ſorts, vis. Identity, Co-exiſtence, R- | 
lation, and real Exiſtence, I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe, 

9. 8. Firſt, As to Identity and Diverſity,in this Firſt, OurKnow® 
way of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 0717 ledge Identi- 
Leas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far extended is and Diverſi- 
as our Ideas themſelves: and there can be no Idea i, er as our 
in the Mind, which it does not preſently, by an Ideas. 
intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, and to be 
different from any other. | 

9. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond ſort, which is = 
the Agreement, or Diſagreement of our Ideas in 6, Secondly , of 
Co-exiflence ; in this our Knowledge is very wet — vo 

ort, tho? in this confiſts the greateſt and molt e 


us in Knowledge? To which if we add larger Comprehenſion, 


gument in Hand, our Knowledge, ſay, is not only limited to 
the Paucity and ImperfeQions of the Idea we have, and which 


make concerning the Ideas we have, may, as I „ Her far our 


material part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances. For 
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our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one 
Subject, and ſo co - exiſting together: d. g. Our Idea of Flame 
is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward ; of Gold, a Body 
heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuſible. 
Theſe, or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Mens Minds, do 


| theſe two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame and Gola 


ſtand for. When we would know any thing farther concerning 
theſe, or any other ſort ofSubſtances, what do we enquire but what 
other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances, have, or have not? 
Which is nothing elſe but to know, what other ſimple Ideas do, 
or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make up that complex Idea 
Becauſe the F. 10. This, how weighty and conſiderable a 
Connection be- part ſoever of HumaneScience, isyet very narrow, 
rween moſt and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon whereof is, 
fimple Ideas that the fimple Ideas whereof our complex Idea 
is unknown · of dubſtances, are made up, are, for the moſt part, 
ſuch as carry with em, in their own Nature, no vifible nece{- 
ſary Connection, or Inconſiſtency with any other ſimple Iabas 
whoſe Co- xi ſtencè with em we would inform our ſelves about. 
. F. 1I. The Tacas, that our complex ones of 
2 of Subſtances are made up of, and about which 
Nu . our Knowledge, concerning Subſtances is mok 
| employ d, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities, 
which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary 
Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if not upoi 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our Comprehen- 
fion, tis impoſſible we ſhould know, which have a neceſlar 
Union or Inconſiſtency one with another: For not knowing the 
Root they ſpring from, not knowing what ſize, figure, and tex 
ture of Parts they are, on which depend and from which reſul 
thoſe Qualities which make our complex Idea of Gold, 'ti 
impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qualities reſult from, a 
are incompatible with the ſame Conſtitution of the inſenſiÞ/: 
Parts of Gold; and ſo conſequently muſt always co-exiſt wit 
that complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are inconſiſtent with it 
| g. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the prima 

| Becauſe all Qualities of the inſenfible Parts of Bodies, oi 
Connection be- which depend all their ſecondary Qualitis 
rern any ſe there is yet another and more incurable pat 
— 9 "d of Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from! 
n fe undif. certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence or Tut 
eo verable. exiſtence (if I may ſo ſay) of different Leas! 
the ſame Subject; and that is, that there is m 


diſcoverable Connection between any ſecondary Quality, ani 
' hoſe primary Qualities that it depends on. | 7 
os 4 


Sgr. 
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d, 6. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body 
ne WW ſhould cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of ano- 
Ne ther Body, is not beyond our Conception: the Separation of the 
dy parts of one Body, upon the intruſion of another; and the 
le. Change from Reſt to Motion, upon impulſe; theſe, and the 
do like, ſeem to us to have ſome Connection one with another. 
a And if we knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might 
15 have reaſon to hope, we might be able to know a great deal 
at 


more of theſe Operations of them one upon another: But our 


ot? Minds not being able to diſcover any Connection betwixt theſe 


do, il primary Qualities, of Bodies, and the Senſations that are pro- 
duced in us by them, we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain 
and undoubted Rules, of. the Conſequence or Co-exiſtence of 
any ſecondary Qualities, tho* we could diſcover the Size, Fi- 
gure or Motion of thoſe invifible Parts, which immediately 
produce 'em. We are ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size 
| or Motion of Parts produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet Taſte, or 


Figure, or Motion of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us 
the Idea of any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; there is 
no conceivable Connection betwixt the one and the other. 

g. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 
Ileas, (the only true way of certain and univerſal Knowledge,) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of 
our complex Idea of any Subſtance : ſince we neither know the 
real Conſtitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 
dodepend ; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 
ceſſary Connection between them, and any of the ſecondary Qua- 
lities: which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly 
know their 7ecefſary Co-exiſtence. So that let our complex Idea 
of any Species of Subſtances, be what it will, we can hardly, 
trom the fimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 


Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 
A our Experience. Indeed ſome few of the primary Qualities have 
vith i. BY a neceflary Dependence, and viſible Connection one with ano- 


imat ther, as Figure neceſſarily ſuppoſes Extenſion; receiving or com- 


es, d municating Motion by impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But though 
aliti®, WY theſe, and perhaps ſome others of our Ideas have, yet there are 
e pan fo few of ** that have a viſble Connection one with another, 
from that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co- 
r 110i exiftence of very few of the Qualities are to be found united in 
dens u Subſtances : — we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, 
re 18 to make known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of all the 
Y, di Qualities that are co-exiſtent in any Subject, without this De- 
pendence and evident Connection of their eas one with and- 

$. 3Wther, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exiſt any „ 

| | an 


a ſharp Sound, that we can by no means conceive how any Sie, 


neceſſary Co-exiſtence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our 
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ble way. 
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than Experience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus tho' we fee 
the yellow Colour, and upon trial find the Weight, Malleable- 


neſs, Fuſibilicy, and Fixedneſs, that are united in a piece of Gold, 


yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Dependence, or 


neceſſary Connexion with the other, we cannot certainly know, 


that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there alſo, 
how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe the higheſt Pro- 


bability amounts not to Certainty ; without which there can be 
no true Knowledge. For this Co-exiſterice can be no farther 


known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes, 
or in general, by the neceſſary Connexion of the Ideas themſelves. 

5 F. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to Co- 
Of Rebugnan. ęiſtence, we may know, that any Subject can 
7 * have of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one 
Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each kind. 
The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 
Senſe ; for whatever of each kind is preſent in any Subject, ex- 
cludes all other of that ſort; v. g. no one Subject can have two 
Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, will be 
ſaid, has not an Opall, or the Infuſion of Lignum Nephriticum, 
two Colours at the ſame time? To which J anſwer, that theſe 


Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time afford 


different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to Eyes 
differently placed, *tis different Parts of the Obje& that reflet 
theParticles of Light: And therefore 'tis not the ſame part of the 
Object, and ſo not the very ſame Subject, which at the ſame 
time appears both yellow and azure. For tis as impoſſible that 
the very ſame Particle of any Body, ſhould at the ſame time 
differently modify or reflect the Rays of Light, as that it ſhould 
have two different Figures and Textures at the ſame time. 

C. 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to 


Of the Co-ex- __ the ſenfible Qualities of other Bodies, 


iftence of Pow- 


| iri out 
ers a very lit- which make a great part of our Enquiries ab 


t'em, and is no inconſiderable branch of our K now- 
a ledge ; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our Know 
ledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whether 
we can come to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and be 
certain that they are in any Subject by the Connexion with 
any of thoſe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe the 
Active and Paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of opera- 
ting, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we can- 
not by any means come to diſcover: tis but in very few Caſes, we 
can be able to perceive their Nependence on, or Repugnance 
to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our complex one of that fort 
of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hype 
| | | ; ens, 


particular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſion, 


5 
k 
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theſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 
Explication of the Qualities' of Bodies ; and I fear the Weak- 
gels of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſſary 
Connexion, and Co-exiſtence of the Powers, which are to be ob- 
ſerved united in ſeveral ſorts of them. This at leaſt is certain, 
that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of that 
jr is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge concerning 
corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any 
them, till we are made to ſee, what Qualities and Powers of Bodies 
have a ncceſſany Connexion or Repugnancy one with another; 
which in the preſentState of Philoſophy, I think, we know but to 
a very {mall degree: And, I doubt, whether with thoſe Facul- 
ties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general Know- 
ledge (I fay not particular Experience) in this part much far- 
ther. Experience is that, which in this part we muſt depend on. 
And it wete to be wiſhed, that it were more improved. We 
find the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains have this way 
brought to the ſtock of natural Knowledge. And if others, 
eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pretend to it, had been 

ſo wary in their Obſervations, and fincere in their Reports, as 
thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers ought to have been ; our 
Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us, and our infight 
into their Powers and Operations, had been yet much greater. 

C. 17. If we are at a loſs in reſpe& of the 
Powers and pang of Bodies, I think it is Of Spirits ꝓes 
eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the dark ws 
in reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, 
but what we draw from that of our own, by reflecting on the 
Operations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can 
come within our Obſervation. But how inconfiderable a Rank 
the Spirits that inhabit our Bodies, hold amongſt thoſe various, 
and poſſibly innumerable, Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Perfections of 
Cherubims and Seraphims, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above 
us, is what, by a tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have 
offered to my Reader's Conſideration. | 

9. 18. As to the third ſort of our Knowledge, Thirdly, of 
vis. the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our other Relati- 
Ideas in any other Relation: This, as it is the on, it is not 
largeſt Field of our Knowledge, fo it is hard to taſy to ſay 
determine how far it may extend : Becauſe the how far. 


Advances that are made in this part of Knowledge, depending 


on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence is not 
conſidered, tis a hard Matter to tell, when we are at an end of 
ſuch Diſcoveries; and when Reaſon has all the helps it is 5 
| | i | pable 
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pable of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of remote Ideas. They that are ignorant of 
Algebra, cannot imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be 
done by it ; and what farther Improvements and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, *tis not eaſy to determine. This at 
leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge ; and that 
other, and perhaps more uſeful parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Inte- 
reſt did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. 
: The Idea of a . ane Being, infinite in Power, 
= alit) ca- Gocdnefs and Wiſdom, whoſe Workmanſhip we 
_ 9 8 are, and on whom we depend ; and the Idea of 
our ſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, be- 
ing ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly confidered, 
and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations ot our Duty and Rules of 
Action, as might place Morality among ſt the Sciences capable 
of Demonſtration : wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, by neceflary Conſequences, as inconteſtable as thoſe 
in Mathematicks, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might be 
made out, to any. one that will apply himſelf with the ſame 
Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 
of theſe Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenfion : And! 
cannot {ee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, 
if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their 
Agreement or Diſagreement. Where there is no Property, 
there is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demon- 
ſtration in Euclid: For the Idea of Property, being a Right to 
any thing; and the Idea to which the Name Tnjuſtice is given, 
being the Invaſion or Violation of that Right; it is evident, that 
theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed 
to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea d 
Government being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain 
- Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; and the 
Idea of abſolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
leaſes; I am as capable of being certain of the 'Truth of this 
* as of any in the Mathematicks. 
6. 19. That which in this reſpedt 
Two Things have made mo- his given the Advantage to the Ide 
_— thought — of of Quantity, and made em thought 
' Demonſtration. Their Com- ; ; 
SET. and wor of ſmf- —_ capable of Certainty and De 
ble Repreſent ationg, mapa" 1 | 4 
, Firſt, That they can be ſet down an 
| re- 
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repreſented by ſenfible Marks, which have a greater and nearer 
Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds whatſo- 
ever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Leas in the 
Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their 


Sinification. An Angle, Circle, or Square, drawn in Lines, lies 


open to the view, and cannot be miſtaken: It remains unchange- 
able, and may at leiſure be conſidered and examined, and . 
Demonſtration be reviſed, and all the Parts of it may be gone 
over more than once, without any danger of the leaſt change in 
the Ideas. This cannot be thus done in 720ral Tdeas, we Fare 
no ſenſible Marks that reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them 
down; we have nothing but Words to expreſs them by; which 


| though, when written, they remain the ſame, yet the Ideas they 


ſtand for, may change in the ſame Man; and 'tis very ſeldom, 
that they are not different in different Perſons. | 

Secondly, Another thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex 
than thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks. 
From whence theſe twolnconveniencies follow. Firſt, That their 
Names are of more uncertainSignification, the preciſe Collection 
of imple Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eafily agreed on, and 
ſo theSign that is uſed for them in Communication always, and in 


- 


Thinking often, does not ſteddily carry with it the ſame Ilea 


Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion andError follows, as 


would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Hepragon, 


ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, or by over-fight make the Figure with one Anglemore 
than the Name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, 
when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often happens 
and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral Ideas, where the 
ſame Name being retained, one Angle, i. e. one fimple Idea 
is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame 
Name) more at one time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows anotherIncon- 


venience, (vis. ) that the Mind cannot eaſily retain thoſe preciſe 
Combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in tha 


Examinate of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree» 

ments or Diſagreements, of ſeveral of them one with another 
eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and 
the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. | 
The great help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in Dia- 
grams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very apparent, and the Memory would often have great Diffi- 
culty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the Mind went 
over the parts of them, ſtep by ſtep, to examine their 9 
e Or- 
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| Correſpondencies : And tho'in caſting up a long Sum, eitherin 
Audition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every part be only a Pro- 
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aner of the Mind, taking a view of its own Ideas, and confi- 
ering their Agreement or Diſagreement; and the Reſolution of 
the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, made uy 
of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear Perception; 


pet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by Marks, whoſe pre- 


ciſe Significations are known, and by Marks, that laſte and re- 
main in view when the Memory had let them go, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different Ideas in Mind, with- 


out confounding, or letting ſlip ſome Parts of the Reckoning, 
and thereby making all our Reaſonings about it uſeleſs. In which 


Caſe, the Cyphers or Marks help not the Mind at all to perceive 
the Agreement of any two, or more Numbers, their Equalities 
or Proportions : That the Mind has only by Intuition of its own 
Taca's of the Numbers themſelves. But the numerical Characters 
are helps to the Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas 
about which the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may 
know how far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of 
the Particulars, has proceeded ; that ſo he may, without Confuſi- 
on, go on to what is yet unknown, and, at laſt, have in one view 
before him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 
Remedies of F. 20. One part of zheſe Diſadvantages in moral 
thoſe Difficul= Ideas, which has made them be thought not capa- 
ties. ble of Demonſtration, may in a good meaſure be 
remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that Collection of ſimple 
Ideas, which every Term ſhall ſtand for, and then uſing the Terms 


ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe Collection. And what Me- 


thods Algebra, or ſomething of that kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, 
to remove the other Difficulties, is not eaſy to foretel. Confident 
I am, that if Men would in the ſame Method, and with the 


ſame Indifferency, ſearch after moral, as they do mathematical 


Truths, they would find em to have a ſtronger Connexion one 
with another, and a more neceſſary Conſequence from our cleat 
and diſtinct Ideas, and to come nearer perfect Demonſtration, 
than is commonly imagined. But much of this is not to be expect 

ed, whilſt the deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men 

eſpouſe the well endowed Opinions in Fafhion, and then ſeek Ar. 
guments, either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over a 

cover their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, 
as Truth is to the Mind; nothing ſo deformed and irreconcila- 
ble to the Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho many a Man can 
withSatisfaCtion enough own a no very handſome Wiſe in his Bo- 
ſom ; yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has e- 
ſouſed a Falſhood, and received into hisBreaſt ſo ugly a thing ac 
a Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men, cram their Tenets * , 
1 | : 
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Mens Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 


rmitting them to examine their Truth or Falſhood, and 


will not let 'T ruth have fair play in the World, nor Men the Li- 
berty to ſearch after it; What Improvements can be expected 


of this kind ? What greater Light can be on for in the mo- 


ral Sciences ? 'The ſubject part of Mankin 


, in moſt Places, 


might, inſtead thereof, with Zgyprain Bondage, expect 


Ægyptian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet 


up by himſelf in Mens Minds, which it is impoſſible for the 


Breath or Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. 

9. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, 
vis. of the real actual Exiſtence of Things, 
we have an intuitive Knowledge of our own 
Exiſtence ; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the 
Exiſtence of a God ; of the Exiſtence of any 
thing elſe, we have no other but a ſenſitive 
Knowledge, which extends not beyond the 
Objects preſent to our Senſes. 


[ have ſhewed, it will, perhaps, give us ſome 
Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if 
we look a little into the dark fide, and take a 


g. 22. Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as 


Fourthly, of 
real Exiſtence 


we have an in- 


tuit ive Knows 
ledge of our 


own; Demon- 
ftrative of 


God's; ſenſible 

of ſome few o- 

ther Things. 
Our Igno- 


rance great. 
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riew of our Ignorance: which being infinitely : 
larger than our Knowledge, may few much to the quiet- 
ing of Diſputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge; if 


confine our Toughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, 


not out into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not 
Eyes to ſee, nor Faculties to perceive any thing,) out of a Pre- 
ſumption, that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But 
to be ſatisfy'd of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not 
go far. He that knows any thing, knows this in the firſt place, 


The meaneſt and moſt obvious Things that come in our way, 
have, dark fides, that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. 
The cleareſt and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking 
Men, find themſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every parti- 
cle of Mattter. We Mal the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when 
we confider the Cauſes of our Ignorance, which from what 


three : 
Firſt, Want of Teas. | | 
Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the 
Ideas we have. i | 


"oj N of tracing and examing our Ideas. | 
ol. | | 


I. N . 25! 


diſcovering how far we have clear and diſtinct Ideas, we 


that are within the reach of our Underſtandings, and launch 


that he need not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance. 


has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, will be found to be chiefly theſe 
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| Conſe of it, 


we have, or differ 
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- §. 23. Firſt, There are ſome Things, and 
Hirſt, One thoſe not a few, that we are ignorant of for 
want of Ideas. 8 . 
Firſt, All the ſimple Leas we have are con- 
fined (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we receive from 


want of Ideas, 
either ſuch as 
we have no 


Conception of, cor poreal Objects by Senſation, and from the 


| Operati r own Minds as the Objects of 
f Operations of ou | ] 
On Reflection. But how much theſe few and nar. 
haze not. row Inlets are diſproportionate to the vaſt whole 
Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to per- 


| Tuade thoſe who are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the 


Meaſure of all Things. What other ſimple Ideas tis poſlible 


the Creatures in other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by 


the Aſſiſtance of Senſes and Faculties more or perfecter, than 
ent from ours, tis not for us to determine: 
But to ſay or think there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive 
nothing of em, is no better an Argument, than if a blind Man 
ſhould be poſitive in it, that there was no ſuch thing as Sight and 
Colours, becauſe he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch thing, 


nor could by any means frame to himſelf any_Notions about 


Seeing. The Ignorance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more 
hinders nor confines the Knowledge that is in others, than the 
blindneſs of a Mole is an Argument againſt the quick-fighted- 
neſs of an Eagle. He that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſ⸗ 
dom, and Goodneſs of the Creator of all Things, will find Rea- 
ſon to think it was not all laid out upon ſe inconfiderable, mean 
and impotent a Creature, as he will find Man to be ; who inall 
probability, is one of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What 
Faculties therefore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate 
into the Nature and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what J 
deas they may receive of them, far different from ours, we know 


not. This we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral o- 


ther Views of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make Diſcoveries 


of them more perfect. And we may be convinced that the [| 


eas, we can attain to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate 
to Things themſelves, when a poſitive clear didinkt one of Sub- 
ſtance it ſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed 
from us. But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, I think, 
Imay confidently ſayof it, that the intellectualand ſenfibleWorld, 
are in this perfectly alike ; That that part, which we ſee of either 
of them, holds no Proportion with what we ſee not; and whatſo- 
ever we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of 
them, is but a Point, almoſt nothing, in Compariſon of the reſt. 


Becauſe of 


their Remotes Ignorance, is the want of Ideas ⁊we are capa! 


of. As the want of Ideas, which our Faculne 
JM 


neſs ; or, 


6. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of 
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are not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe views of 
Things which *tis reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter 
than we, have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of Ideas, 


| now ſpeak of, keeps us in Ignorance of Things we conceive 


capable of being known to us. Brie, Figure and Motion, 


we have Ideas of, But though we are not without Ideas of 
theſe primary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing 
what is the particular Bulk, Figure and Motion, of the greateſt 

art of the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the 
jeveral Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby 
the Effects, which we daily ſee, are produced. Theſe are 
hid from us in ſome Things, by being too remote; and in o- 
thers by being too minute. When we confider the vaſt Diſtance 
of the known and viſible parts of the World, and the Reaſons 
we have to think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a 
mall part of the immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover 
an huge Abyſs of Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks 
of the great Maſſes of Matter, which make up the whole 
flupendious Frame of Corporeal Beings ; how far they are 
extended, what is choline, and how continued, or com- 
municated; and what Influence they have one upon another, 
are Contemplations, that at firſt glimpſe our Thoughts loſs 


themſelves in. If we narrow our Contemplation,” and confine 


our 'Thoughts to this little Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our 
Sun, and the groſſer Maſſes of Matter, that viſibly move a- 
pout it, what ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables, Animals, and intel- 
lectual corporeal Beings, infinitely different from thoſe of our 
little ſpot of Earth, may there probably be in the other Plane ts, 
to the Knowledge of which, even of their outward Figures and 
Parts, we can no way attain, whilſt we are confined to this Earth, 


there being no natural Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, 


to convey their certain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the 
reach of thoſe Inlets of all our Knowledge: and what ſorts ot Fur- 
niture and Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we can- 
not lo much asgueſs, much leſs have clear and diſtinct Ideas of em. 
9.25. It a great, nay far the greateſt part of 
the ſeveral Ranks of Bodies in the Univerſe, e- Becauſe of 
ſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there are %, Minutes 
others that are no leſs concealed from us by their _ | 
Minureneſs. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being rhe active Parts 
ot Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which de- 
bend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of 
their natura]! Operations, our want of preciſe diſtinct Teas of 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of 
what we defire to know about them. I doubt not but if we 
could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the 
minute Conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhouid know 
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without 'Trial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, 
as we do now the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did 
we know the mechanical Affections of the Particles ot Rhy- 
barb, Hemlock, Opium and a Man, as a Watchmaker does 
thoſe of a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of 
a File which by rubbing on them will alter the Figure of any 
of the Wheels, we ſhouls be able to tell beforehand, that Rhy- 
barb will purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man ſleep, 
as well as a Watch- maker can, that a little piece of Paper laid 
on the Balance will keep the Watch from going, till it be re- 
moved; cr that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, 
the Machine would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go 
no more. The diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold 
in Aqua Regia, and not Vice Verſa, would be then perhaps no 
more difficult to know, than it is to a Smith to underſtand why 
the turning of one Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of 
another. But whilſt we are Ie of Senſes acute enough to 
diſcover the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of 
their mechanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant 
of their Properties and ways of Operation; nor can we be aſſur- 
ed about them any farther than ſome few Trials we make are 
able to reach. But whether they will ſucceed again another 
time, we cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge 
of univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon 
carries us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fact. 
| C. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 


4 ny fo how far ſoever Humane Induſtry may advance 
0 uſeful and experimental Philoſophy in phyſical 


. things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our reach; 


becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very Bo- 
dies, which are neareſt to us, and moſt under our command. 
Thoſe which we have ranked into Claſſes under Names, and 
we think our ſelves beſt acquainted with, we have but very 
imperfect and incompleat Ideas of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſe- 
veral ſorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our 
Senſes, perhaps, we may have: but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpetl, 
we have not of any one amongſt them. And though the for- 
mer of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Diſcourſe, yet 
whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ſcientifical 
Knowledge ; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtru- 
Rive, unqueſtionable Treths concerning them. Certainty and 
Demonſtration, are Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, 
retend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte, and Smell, and other 
F.oſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtinct Ideas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle : But hav- 
ing no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which , 

Tok | | wou 
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would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they will 
produce; nor when we ſce thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as 
gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of Production. Thus hav- 
ing no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute Parts ot Bodies, that are within our view and reach, we 
are ignorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers, and Operations: 
and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, not 


knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſenſible 


and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. | 

6. 27. This, at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how _Muh leſs 
diſproportionate our Knowledge is tothe whole of Spirits. 
extent even of material Beings ; to which, if we 
add the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that 


may be, and probably are, which are yet more remote from 


our Knowledge, whereof we have no Cognizance, nor can 
frame to our ſelves any diſtin& Ideas of their ſeveral ranks and 


ſorts, we ſhall find this Cauſe of Ignorance conceal from us, in 


an impenetrable Obſcurity, almoſt the whole intellectual 
World ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
materal. For bating ſome very few, and thoſe, if I may ſo 


call them, ſuperficial Ideas, of Spirit, which by Reflection we 


get of our own, and from thence, the beſt we can collect, of the 
Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of em 


| and us, and all Things; we have no certain Information, ſo 


much as of the Exiſtence of other Spirits, but by Revelation. 
Angels of all ſorts are naturally beyond our Diſcovery : And all 
thoſe Intelligences, whereof tis likely there are more Orders 


than of corporeal Subſtances, are Things whereof our natural 


Faculties give us no certain account at all. That there are Minds, 
and thinking Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man 
has a Reaſon, from their Words and Actions, to be ſatisfied ; 
And the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, 
that conſiders, to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But that 
there are Negrees of Spiritual Beings between us and the great 
GOD, who is there, that by his own Search and Ability can 
come to know? Much leſs have we diftin& 74eas of their dif 
terent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Conſti- 
tutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and from 
us. And therefore in what concerns their different Species and 
Properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. | 
9. 28. Secondly, What a ſmall part of the Sub- 

ſtantial Beings, that are in the Univerſe, the Secondly, 
want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we Want of a diſ- 
have ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of £9v2rable Gon- 
Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of g dif e .. 


coverable Counection between thoſe Ideas we eween Ideas 


| | we have. 
have, For wherever we want that, we are utterly 
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192 Extent of Humane Knowledge, 
uncapable of univerſal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in 
the 4 Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment: 
which, how narrow and confined it is, how far from general 
Knowledge, we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few In- 
ſtances of this cauſe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. Tis evi. 
dent that the Bulk, Figure and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about 
us, produce in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, 
Smells, Pleaſure and Pain, Ec. Thefe mechanical Affections 
of Bodies, having no Affinity at all with thoſe 7Jeas they pro- 
duce in us, (there being no conceivable Connection between 
any impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Co- 
| Jour or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtinct Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; 
and can reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects pro- 
duced by the appointment of an infinitely Wiſe Agent, which 
pony ſurpaſs our en gase As the Ideas of ſenſible 
econdary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can, by us 
be no way deduc'd from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo gn 
the other fide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
as unconceivable. How any 'Thought ſhould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 
Body ſhould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themſelves would never be able, in the leaſt, to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, tho' they have a conſtant and 
regular Connection, in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet that 
Connection being not diſcoverable in the Ideas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary dependance one on ano- 
ther, we can attribute their Connection to nothing elſe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that All- wiſe Agent, who has made 
em to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underſtandings to conceive. . 

6. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain 
Inſtances. Relations, Habitudes and Connections, ſo viſi- 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive em ſeparable from em, by any Power whatſc- 
ever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right- lined Triangle ne- 
neſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 


at 108 ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connection 
0 


theſe tao Ideas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwiſe. But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, Ec. by Impulſe and Motion ; nay, the original * 
e ane 


_ dens, and where there is a certain and diſcover- 
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and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſ- 
cover no natural Connection with any Ideas we have, we can- 
not but aſcribe em to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 
the Wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other "Things, which are by every one acknowledged 
todepend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. 'The 
Things that, as far as our Obſervation reaches, we conſtantly 
find to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do act by a Law 


ſet em; but yet by a Law that we know not: Whereby, tho? 


Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, 
yet their Connectious and Dependencies being not diſcoverable 
in our eas, we can have but an experimental Knowledge of 
em. From all which tis eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we 
are involved in, how little *tis off Being, and the things that 


are, that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do 


no Injury to our Knowledge when we modeſtly think with our 
ſelves, that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the 
whole Nature of the Univerſe, and all the things, contained in 
it, that we are not capable of a Philoſophical K79ww/eage of the 


| Bodies that are about us, and make a part of us: Concerning 
their ſecondary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have 


nouniverſal Certainty. Several Effects come every Day within 
the Notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitive 
Knowledge: But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their 


Production, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we mult be content 


to be ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular 
Experience informs us of matter of Fact, and by Analogy to 


gueſs what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to 


produce. But as to a perfect Sczence of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. 
g. 30. Thirdly, Where we have adequate I. 
able Connection between them, yet we are often e 3 

ignorant, for want of racing thoſe Ideas which FH. 
we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe inter- 
mediate Ideas, which may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 
perfection of their Faculties, or uncertainty in the Things them- 
elves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas, and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Diſagreements one with 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill uſe of Fords. It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly — 
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"184 Extent of Humane Rnomledge. 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilſt 
their Thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubt. 
ful and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians abſtracting 
their Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming then. 
ſelves to ſet before their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they 
would conſider, and not Sounds inftead of them, have avoided 
thereby a great part of that Perplexity, Puddering, and Confu. 
fion, which has ſo much hindred Mens Progreſs in other Parts 
of Knowledge. For whilſt they ſtick in Words of undeterminee 
and uncertain Signification, they are unable ro diſtinguiſh True 
from Falſe, Certain from Probable, Conſiſtent from Inconk. 
ent, in their own Opinions. This having been the Fate or Mis- 
fortune of a great part of the Men of Letters, the Increaſt 
brought into the Stock of real Knowledge, has been very little, 
in Proportion to the Schools, Diſputes and Writings, the World 
has been filled with; whilſt Students, being loſt in the great 
Wood of Words, knew not whereabout they were, how far 
their Diſcoveries were advanced, or what was wanting in their 
own, or the general Stock of Knowledge. Had Men, in the | 
Diſcoveries of the material, done as they have in thoſe of the 
intellectual World, involved all in the Obſcurity of uncertain 
and doubtful ways of talking, Volumes writ of Navigation and 
Voyages, Theories and Stories of Zones and Tydes, multiplied 
and diſputed ; nay, Ships built, and Fleets ſet out, would never 
have taught us the way beyond the Line; and the Antipodes 
would be ſtill as much unknown, as when it was declared 
Hereſy to hold there were any. But having ſpoken ſufficiently 
of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is commonly made 
of them, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it here. | 
; g. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent 
Extent in te. of our Knowledge, in reſpe of the ſeveral ſorts 
[p 1 of 1 Beings that are. There is another Extent 
tte wh it, in reſpect of Univerſality, which will alſo de- 
ſerve to be conſidered: and in this regard, our Knowledge fol- 
Jows the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe 
Agreement or Diſagrecment we perceive, our Knowledge is 
univerſal. For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true 
of every particular thing, in whom that Eflence, i. e. that al. 
ftratt Idea is to be found: and what is once known of ſuch J 
dens, will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all ge- 
neral Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and *tis only the examining of our own Ideas that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Effences of Things, 
{that is, to ahſtract Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out 
by the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences: as the Exiſtence 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But having more 
to ſay of this in the Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of genera] 
and real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſa- 
Fry of our Knowledge in general. CHAP. 
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Jed g. 1. F Doubt not but my Reader by this time 2 
nfu- may be apt to think, that Ihave been all Objection, 
arts WH this while only building a Caſtle in the TING _ 
ned Air; and be ready to {ay to me, To what pur- = 5 35 al ry 5. 
rue poſe all this ſtir ? Knowledge, ſay you, is only Vicon. 

onſi- W the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- | 
Mis ment of our own Ideas: but who knows what thoſe Ideas may 
eaſe W be? Is there any thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of 
ittle, WW Mens Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimera's in it? 
ſorld Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what difference will 


Ireat there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 
w far Wl the moſt extravagant Fancy in the World? They both have 
their Wl their Ideas, and perceive their Agreement and Diſagreement 
n the one with another. If there be any difference between them, 


f the the Advantage will be on the warm-headed Man's fide, as hav- 


:rtain Wl ing the more Ideas, and the more lively. And fo, by your Rules, 
n and WW he will be the more knowing. If it be true, that all Knowledge 
plied WM lies only in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
never W of our own 74eas, the Viſions of an Enthufiaſt, and the Rea- 


8 Reality of Ruowledge. ws © 


pode ſonings of a ſober Man, will be equally certain. Tis no matter 


lared WH how Things are; ſo a Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 
iently WW own Imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all Truth, all 
made Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air, will be as ftrong, Holds of 

| Truth, as the Demonſtrations of Euclid. That an Harpy is 
Zxtent not a Centaur, is by this way as certain Knowledge, and as 
al forts WW much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 4 
tent 0 But of wwhar uſe is all this fine Knowledge of Mens own 
Iſo de- ¶ Imaginations, to a Man that enquires after the Reality of 
ge fol. Things? It matters not what Mens Fancies are, tis the Know- 


whoſe 


edge h WF a Value to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's 
be tru BW Knowledge over another's, that it is of Things as they really 
hat ab- ¶ are, and not of Dreams and Fancies. | | | 
ſuch J C. 2. To which I anſwer, That if our Know- | 

all ge: ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach Anſ, np” 
ur Ow! no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- fo wheth h my 
nat fur- ¶ tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of 1 wo 
apo little more uſe, than the Reverics of a crazy 
und ou 


: Brain; and the Truths built thereon of no more weight, tha 
xiftonce ¶ the Diſcourſes of a Man, who ſees Things clearly in a Dream, 
ag more Wh and with great Aſſurance utters them. Bur, I hope, before I 


genera) have done, to make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by 
niverſa- | : | | _ tho 


CHA, 


ledge of Things that is only to be prized : tis this alone gives 
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any Conformity wrefſary 7 


| Kidered as the Archerypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarder 
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_. Reality of Rnomledge. 
the Knowledge of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bar 
Imagination: and, I believe it will appear, that all the Cer. 
tainty of general Truths a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. th 
g. 3. Tis evident, the Mind knows not Things o. 


Anſwer, Not immediately, but 6 5 

y, but only by the Intervention of MW T 
TN airy eas the eas it has of em. Orr Knowledge there. tb 
Things. fore is 7eal, only fo far as there is a Conformity 


between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. ec 

But what ſhall be here the Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, e 
when it perceives nothing but its own Ideas, know that they a- Ml . 
kong Things themſelves? This though it ſeems not to in 
want Difficulty, yet I think there be two ſorts of Ideas, that, MW w 
we may be aſſured, agree with Things. | 4 
2 9. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple Ideas, which Pr 
8 off Firſt fince the Mind, as has been ſhewed, can by no MW in 
14 x 1 means make to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the N of 
a Product of Things operating on the Mind in a na- WW Bu 

tural way, and producing therein thoſe Perceptions which by the ¶ lor 
Wiſdom and Will of our Maker they are * r and adapted ne 
to. From whence it follows, that /z2#le Ideas ure not Ticlion cat 


of our Fancies, but the natural and regular Productions of me 


Things without us, really operating upon us; and ſo carry with Wﬀ the 
them all the Conformity which is intended; or which out th: 
State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe of 
Appearences which they are fitted to produce in us: whereby MW gu: 
we are enabled to diſtinguiſh the ſorts of particular Subſtances, Ml 77 
to diſcern the States they are in, and ſo to take em for out tior 
Neceſſities, and apply em to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of White · fuc 
neſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly anſwering tha fart 
Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the he 
real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without JW {ze 
us. And this Conformity between our ſimple Ileas, and the ¶ the 
Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. bart 
2 C. 5. Secondly, All ou; complex Ideas, except hon 

; wave wh All thoſe of Subſtances, being Archetypes of the | 
_ * 5 : Pi Mind's own making, not intended to be th 
ona 5 4 Copies of any thing, nor referr'd to the Exiſtence 
of any thing, as to their Originals, caunot wail 

o real Knowledge. For that which 

is not defign'd to repreſent any thing but it ſelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from thi 
true Apprehenſion of any thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and 


| Lach, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Iden wi 


Which, as I have ſhew'd in another place, are Combinations df 
Taeas, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, with. 
out conſidering any Connection they have in Nature. And 
hence it is, that in all theſe ſorts the Ideas themſelves are cor 
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but as they are comformable to them. So that we cannot but be 
infallibly certain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning 
theſe Ideas is real, and reaches Things themſelves. Becauſe in all 
our Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Diſcourſes of this kind, we intend 
Things nofarther, than as they are conformable to our 74245. 80 
that in theſe, we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubtedReality. 
9. 6. I doubt not but it will be eafily grant- Ws 


ed, that the Knowledge we have of Mathemati- Hence the 


| cal Truths, is not only certain, but rea! Know- Reality of Ma- 


lelge; and not the bare empty Viſion of vain rhematical 
infignificant Chimerg's of the Brain: And yet, if Knowledge. 

we will conſider, we ſhall find that it js only of | 
our own Ideas. The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and 
Properties belonging to a Rectangle or Circle, only as they are 
in Idea in his own Mind. For tis poſſible he never found either 
of 'em exiſting mathematically, z. e. preciſely true in his Life. 
But yet the Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties be- 
longing: to a Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are 
nevertheleſs true and certain, even of real Things exiſting : be- 
cauſe real Things are no farther concerned, nor-intended to be 
meant by any ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really agree to 
thoſe Archetypes in his Mind. Is it true of the Nea of a J ringle, 
that its three Angels are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo 
of a Triangle, where-ever it really exiſts. Whatever other Fi- 
gure exiſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that Tea of a 
Triangle in his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propoſi- 
tion. And therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning 


ſuch Ideas, is real Knowledge : becauſe intending Things no 
farther than they agree with thoſe his Leas, he is ſure what 


he knows concerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an 
Ideal Exiſtence in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when 
they have a real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being 
barely of thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or 
however they exiſt. | | 
6. 7. And hence it follows, that 72077! Knows- 1 
ledge is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathe- Aa of 
maticks, For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Ideas; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Interven- 
| or Mediums, our oral Ideas, as well as 
mathematical, being Arohetypes themſelves, and ſo adequare, 
and complete Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, 
Which we ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as 


well as in Mathematical Figures. 


. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge and Cer- Exiſtence net 
anty it is requiſite, that we have determined required te 
lacas: and to make our Knowledge real, it is ke it real. 


requiſite 
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Sections, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the 


own making Confuſion of Virtues and Vices, if every one maj 


and naming. make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Com- 


terum or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of, and 


Name, by the Impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, 
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requiſite, that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 
Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of Things: Since moſt of 
thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the 
Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to en- 
quire after Truth and Certainty, will, I reſume, upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general — and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of 
the Mathematicians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick 


Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures, but their Demonſtrations, 
which depend on their 74eas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame 
manner, The Truth and Certainty of oral Diſcourſes abſtracts 
from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in 
the World, whereof they treat: Nor are Tally's Offices leſs true, 
becauſe there is no Body in the World that exactly Practiſes 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ, 
but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation, i. e. in ea, that Mur- 
der deſerves Death, it will alſo be true in Reality of any 
Action that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for 
other Actions, the Truth of that Propofition concerns them not, 
And thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no 
other Eſſences, but thoſe Ideas which are in — Minds of Men. 
| F. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral 
Nor will it be Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of 
leſs true or gurown moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, 
certain, be- be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions 
cauſe moral I- 


deas are of our will there be of Zu/tice and Temperance? What 


fuſion nor Diſorder in the Things themſelves, not 
the Reaſonings about them ; no more than (in Mathematicks) 
there would be a Diſturbance in the Demonſtration, or a change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano 
ther, if a Man ſhould make a Trangle with four Corners, or 1 
Trapezium with four right Angles ; that is, in plain Engliſ, 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians call'd ordinarily by another. For let 1 
Man make to himſelf the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Zquils 


Demonſtrations about that 7Jca, will be the ſame, as if he call 
ed it a Rectangular Triangle. I confeſs, the change of the 
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who knows not what Nea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Fi gure 
is drawn the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and 
clear. Juſt the ſame is it in 2207al Knowledge, let a Man have 
the Idea of taking trom others, without their Conſent, what their 
honeſt Induſtry has poſſeſſed them of, and call this Fuſtice, if 
he pleaſe. He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to 
it, will be miſtaken, by joining another Idea of his own to that 
Name: But ſtrip the [ca of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in 
theSpeaker'sMind,and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if you 
called it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Diſcourſes, 
breed uſually more diſorder, becauſe they are not ſo eaſily re- 
Aified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once drawn and 
ſcen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force. For what need 
of a Sign, when the Thing fignified is preſent and in view? 
But in moral Names, that cannot be ſo eaſily and ſhortly done, 
becauſe of the many Decom poſitions that go to the making up 
the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But yet for all the if 
calling of any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the uſual Signification 
of the Words of that Language, hinders not, but that we may 
have certain and demonſtrative Knowledge of their ſeveral 
Agreements and Diſagreements, if we will carefully, as in 
Mathematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe Ideas, and trace 
them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, without being 
led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate the Idea under 
Conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, our Knowledge 
goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth and Certainty, 
whatever Sounds we make uſe of. | 

g. 10. One thing more we are to take Notice 
of, That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, 
hath defined any Moral Names, there they have 7 
made the Eſſence of that Species to which that of obs | 
Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to appl 


y leage. 


or uſe them otherwiſe : But in other Caſes tis 
bare Impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to the 
common uſage of the 9 But yet even this too diſturbs 
not the Certainty of that Knowledge, which is ſtill to be had 
by a due Contemplation and comparing of thoſe even nick 
named Ideas. f 
9. 11. Thirdly, There is another ſort of com- 
ticx Ideas, which being referred to Archerypes 
without us, may differ from them, and ſo our 
Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of be- 
ing real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, which 
confiſting of a Collection of fimple Ideas, ſup- 
poled taken from the Works of Nature, may 


M. naming 
diſturbs not 


Ideas of Sub- 
ftances have 
their Arches 
types wit hon 


Us, 


yet vary from them, by having more or different 7Jeas united in 
them, than are to be found united in the Things themſelves. 
| | _ a. 
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From whence it comes to paſs, that they may, and often do fail 


of being exactly conformable to Things themſelves. 


C. 12. I ſay then, that to have Leas of Sy. 

Se far as they ſtances, which by being conformable to Things, 
agree with may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, 
thoſe, ſo far as in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have 
our Knowledge no inconſiſtence, though they did never before 
concerning ſo exiſt. V. g. the Ideas of Sacrilege or Per. 
them is real. jury, Cc. were as real and true Ideas before, as 
| after the Exiſtence of any ſuch Fact. But our 
Taeas of Subſtances being ſuppoſed Copies, and referred to 
Archetypes without us, muſt {till be taken from ſomething 
that does or has exiſted ; they muſt not conſiſt of Ideas put 
together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, without any real 
Pattern they were taken from, though we can perceive no in- 


conſiſtence in ſuch a Combination. The Reaſon whereof is, 


becauſe we knowing not what real Conſtitution it is of Sub- 
ſtances, whereon our fimple Ideas depend, and which really 
is the cauſe of the ſtrict Union of ſome of them one with ano: 
ther, and the Excluſion of others; there are very few of them, 
that we can be ſure are, or are not inconſiſtent in Nature, any 


farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. Here- 


in therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge concern- 
ing S1b/tances, that all our complex Ideas of them muſt be ſuch 
and {ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch fimple ones, as have 
been diſcovered to co-exiſt in N And our Ideas being 
thus true, though not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 
Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewed) will not be found to 
reach very far: But fo far as it does, it will {till be real 
Knowledge. Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we 
find they have with others, will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe 
Taeas be abſtract, ir will be general Knowledge. But to 
make it real concerning Subſtances, the eas muſt be taken 
from the real Exiſtence of Things. Whatever ſimple [ge 
have been found to co-exiſt in any Subſtance, theſe we may 
with confidence join together again, and ſo make abſtract 
Taeas of Subſtances. For whatever have once had an Union in 
Nature, may be united again. 

C. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, and 


In our Enquiries a- 


| Bout Subſtances, we COnfine not our Thoughts and abſtrad 


muſt conſider Ideas, Ideas to Names, as if there were, or could 
and not confine our be no other ſorts of Things, than what 
Thoughts to Names Known Names had already determined, and 


or "Species ſuppoſed as it were ſet out, we ſhould think d 
Things with greater Freedom and |eb 
Confuſion, 


ſe out by Name. 
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a Confuſion, than perhaps we do. Twould poſſibly be thought 

a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous Falſhood, if I ſhould 
bay, that ſome Changelings, who have liv'd Forty Years toge- 


955 ther, without an S IC of Reaſon, are ſomething be- 
\ wieen a Man and a Beaft : Which Prejudice is founded upon 
= nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that theſe two Names, 
oe Man and Beaſt, ſtand tor diſtinẽt Species ſo ſet out by real 
eu. Fſſences, that there can come no other Species between them: 
. 2; Whereas if we will abſtract from thoſe Names, and the Sup- 
n poſition E ſuch ſpecifick Eflences made by Nature, wherein 
1: a Things of the ſame Denominations did exactly and equally 
ung ae ; if we would not fancy that there were a certain num- 
put r of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, as in Molds, were 
teil caſt and formed, we ſhould find that the Idea of the Shape, 
oi. Motion and Life of a Man, without Reaſon, is as much a di- 
of i WI dinct Idea, and makes as much a diſtinct ſort of Things from 
Sub. Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape of an Aſs with 
cally Reaſon, would be different from either that of Man or Beaſt. 


_ be a Species of an Animal between, or diſtin from 
m otn. : ; : : ; 8 a 
> g. 14. Here every Body will be ready to 
Mi alk, It Changelings may be ſuppos'd ſomething Objection 
WEE between Man and Beaſt ; pray what are they? again # 
uch I anſwer, Changelings, which is as good a Word Changeling, 
have 00 ſignify ſomething different from the Signifi- 7 Soup: 
being I cation of MA Nor B E AST, as the Names : 3 my | 
+ the Man and Beaſt are to have Significations dif- Braff Y ae 
chem. kerent one from the other. This, well conſider'd, F : 
und to would reſolve this Matter, and ſhew my Mean- ; 
real ing without any more ado. But I am not ſo unacquainted 
nt we nith the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin 
F thoſe | Conſequences, and to ſee Religion threatned, whenever any 
But to dne ventures to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to fore- 
taken I ſee what Names ſuch a Propofition as this is like to be charged 
** with: And without doubt it will be aſked, If Changelings 
be maf are ſomething between Man and Beaſt, what will become of 
bitrad them in the other World? To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns 
nion in me not to know or enquire. To their own Maſter they ſtand 
or fall, It will make their State neither better nor worſe, whe- 
er, and ther we determine any thing of it, or no. They are in the 
abſtrad Hands of a faithful Creator, and a bountiful Father, who dif- » 
„ could boſes not of his Creatures according to our narrow Thoughts 
an what” Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them according to Names and 
ied, and dpecies of our Contrivance. And we that know ſo little of 
hink of this preſent World we are in, may, I think, content our ſelves 
and <6 without being peremptory in defining the different States, 
zofufion, 5 | En; which 


ano?» 


i 
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which Creatures ſhall come into, when they go off this Stage 
It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known to all thoſe, 
who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe, and Reaſoning, that 
they ſhall come to an Account, and receive according to what 

they have done in this Body. e 
C. 15. But, Secondly, I Anſwer, The force of theſe Meng 
Queſtion, (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future 
State 2) is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which 
are both falſe. The firſt is, that all Things that have the out- 
ward ſhap and Appearance of a Man, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
figned to an Immortal future Being, after this Life. Or, 
ſecondly, that whatever is of humane Birth, muſt be ſo. Take 
away theſe Imaginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be ground- 
leſs and ridiculous. I defire then thoſe, who think there is 
no more but an accidental difference between themſelves and 
Changelings, the Eflence in both being exactly the fame, to 
confider, whether chey can imagine Immortality annexed to 
any outward Shape of the Body; the very propofing it, is, | 
ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſown it. No one yet, that 
ever I heard of, how much ſoever immerſed in Matter, allowed 
that Excellency to any Figure of the groſs ſenſible outward 
Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to it, or a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of it; or that any Maſs of Matter ſhould, after its 
Diſſolution here, be again reſtored hereafter to an everlaſting 
State of Senſe, Perception and Knowledge, only becauſe it 
was molded into this or that Figure, and had ſuch a particular 
frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opinion as this, placing 
Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, turns out of Doors 
all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon whoſe. Account alone 
ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been concluded immortal, 
and others not. This is to attribute more to the outſide, than 
infide of Things ; to place the Excellency of a Man, more in 
the external Shape of his Body, than internal Perfections ol 
his Soul; which is but little better than to annex the great and 
ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life Everlaſting, 
which he has above other material Beings, to annex it, | 
fay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his Coat, 
For this or that outward Make of our Bodies, no more carries 
with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Faſhion 
of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable Grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. 
Twill perhaps be ſaid, that no Body thinks that the 
Shape makes any thing immortal, but *'tis the Shape i 
the Sign of a rational Soul within, which is imports. 
| 1 | | wondet 


[15 
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. wonder who made it the Sign of any ſuch Thing: for 8 
8 


at WH ſaying it, will not make it ſo. It would require ſome Proo 
ut to perſuade one of it. No Figure that I know ſpeaks any 
ſuch Language. For it may as rationally be concluded, that 
ens the dead Bo y of a Man, wherein there is to be found no more 
ure WF Appearance or Action of Life than there is in a Statue, has 
ich yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in it, becauſe of its Shape; as 


ut- that there is a rational Soul in a Changeling, becauſe he has 


de- ¶ the Outſide of a rational Creature, when his Actions carry far 


Or, WW 1cf Marks of Reaſon with them, in the whole Courſe of his 


ake Life, than what are to be found in many a Beaſt. | 
und- 6. 16. But'tis the Iſſue of rational Parents, and 4 | 
re is I nuſt therefore be concluded to have a rational ers. 

Soul. I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo conclude. I am 


„ tO Bf {ure this is a Concluſion that Men no where allow of, For if 
d to they did, they would not make bold, as every where they do, 
is, | WH to deſtroy ill-formed and miſ- ſhaped Productions. Ay, but 
that Wl theſe are Monſters. Let them be ſo ; What will your drivel- 
wed ing, unintelligent, intractable Changeling be? Shall a Defect 
ward Wl in the Body make a Monſter ; a Defect in the Mind, (the far 
onle- more Noble, and in the common Phraſe, the far more Eſſen- 
er is tial Part) not? Shall the want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a 
_ Monſter, and put ſuch Iflue out of the Rank of Men ; the 
uſe it 


want of Reaſon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all 
back again to what was exploded juſt now: This is toplace all 
in the Shape, and to take the Meaſure of a Man only by his 
Outfide. To ſhew that according to the ordinary way of Rea- 


iculat 
lacing 
Doors 


alone ſoning in this Matter, People do lay the whole Streſs on the 
nortal, I figure, and reſolve the whole Efſence of the Species of Man 
„ than (as they make it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable 


ore 11 Wfcever it be, and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need 
ions of but trace their Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then 
at and it will plainly appear. The well ſhaped Changeling is a Man, 
laſting bas a rational Soul, though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, 
x it, INAy you. Make the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, 
s Coat Hand the Noſe a little flatter than ogdinary, and then you be- 
carries pin to boggle: Make the Pace yet narrower, flatter, and 
*aſnioMlonger, and then you are at a fland: Add ſtill more and 
magine more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, and let the Head be 
mortal perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then preſently *tis a 
nat tWilyfter ; and 'tis Demonſtration with you that it hath no 
ape rational Soul, and muſt be deftroy'd. Where now (I ask) 
tal. hall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
wonde!Whape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For fince there 

wil O | have 
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194 Reality of Rnomledge. 
have been Humane Fætus's produced, half Beaſt, and half 
Man; and others three parts one, and one part t' other; and 
ſo it is poſſible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches 
to the one or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees 
of Mixture of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute, I would 
gladly know what are thoſe preciſe-Lineaments, which ac. 
cording to this Hypotheſis, are, or are not capable of a rx 
tional Soul to be joined to them. What ſort of Outſide is 
the certain Sign that there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant 
within? For till that be done, we talk at random of Man: 
and ſhall always, I fear do ſo, as long as we give our ſelve; 
up to certain Sounds, and the Imaginations of ſettled and 
fixed Species in Nature, we know not what. But after all, 
defire it may be confidered, that thoſe who think they have 
anſwered the Difficulty, by telling us, that a miſ-ſhaped 
Fetus is a Monſter, run into the ſame Fault they are arguing 
againſt, by conſtituting a Species between Man and Beal, 
For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter in the Caſe, (if the 
Word Monſter fignifies any thing at all) but ſomething nei. 
ther Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat of either: 
And juſt ſo is the Changeling before- mentioned. So neceſliry 

is it to quit the common Notion of r and Eſſences, it 
we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and examine 
them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as they ex. 
iſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies, that have been taken uy 
about them. | 3 0 1 
| | C. 175. I have mentioned this here, becauſe 

Words and | think we cannot be too cauticus that Word 
Species. and Species, in the ordinary Notions which ve 

have been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon us 
For I am apt to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle to our 
clear and diſtinct Knowledge, a a in reference to Sub- 
ances ; and from thence has roſe a great part of the Diff: 
culties about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom our 
ſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from 
Words, we might, in a great Meaſure, remedy this Inconveni: 
ence within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſturb 
us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the Of 
nion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing elſe but 
our abſtract Ideas, (ſuch as they are) with Names annexed 
to them, to be the Signs of them, | 
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9. 18. 


very neceſſary to conſider Truth of Thought, 


7 1 : BY 
” 


C. 15. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
or Diſagreement of any of our Ideas, there is cer- Recapitulz- 


tain Knowledge: And wherever we are ſure tion. 

thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, 

there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our 
Ideas with the Reality of Things, having here given the 
Marks, I think I have ſhewn wherein it is; that Certainty, real 
Certainiy, conſiſts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I 
confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe De/iderata which 1 
found great want of. i 


x a - & 


CHAP. Y. 
Of Truth in General. 


9. I. 'S HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry | 
many Ages fince ; and it being hat Truth il. 
that which all Mankind either 1 8 


do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our while 


carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint our 
ſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind di- 
ſtinguiſhes it from Falſhood. | | ö 
9. 2. Truth then ſeems to me, in the proper 
import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but e 
joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Things 
ſigmjicd by them, do agree or diſagree one with 
another. The joining or ſeparating of Signs 
here meant, is what by another Name we call 
Propoſition. So that Truth properly belongs ; 
only to Propoſitions : whereof there are two ſorts, vis. Men- 
tal and Verbal ; as there are two ſorts of Signs commonly 
made uſe of, vis. Ideas and Words. 2: 
g. 3. To form a clear Notion of Tut h, it is 


A right joiu- 
ing or ſeparg- 
ting of Signs ; 
. Co Ideas or 
Words. 


Which make 
mental or ver- 
bal Propoſic i- 
07s, : 


and Tyuth of Words; diſtinctly one from ano- 
ther: but yet it is very difficult to treat of them 
aſunder: Becauſe it is unavoidable, in treating . 
of Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the 
Inſtances given of Mental Propoſitions, ceaſe immediately to 
be barely Mental, and become Verbal. For a mental Propo- 

. 8 PF 
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ſition being nothing but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, a5 F 
they are in our Minds ſtripped of Names, they loſe the Na- 
ture of purely niental Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put in- © 


to Words. | . 
| 9. 4. And that which makes it yet harder o I . 
Mental Pro- treat of mental and verbal Propoſitions ſepa- (> 
e e 171 rately, is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their 
x. Sg 2 Thinking and Reaſonings within themſelves, 1. 


| make uſe of Words inſtead of Ideas, at leaſt 
when the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex Pe 
Ileas. Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and de 
Uncertainty ot our Ideas of that kind, and may, it attentively 
made uſe of, ſerve for a mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe 
Things, we have clear and perfect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and 
what not. For if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind 
takesin Thinking and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that 
when we make any Propofitions within our own 'Thoughts, 
about J//hite or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Cir- 
cle, we can and often do frame in our Minds the eas them- 
ſelves, without reflecting on the Names. But when we would 
conſider, or make Propoſitions about the more complex gens, 
as of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name 
for the Idea: Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being 
for the moſt part imperfect, confuſed, and undetermined, we 
reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 
certain and diſtinct, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideas; and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 
the [cas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
ſon within our ſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In 
Subſtances, as has been already noted, this is occaſioned by the 
Imperfection of our Ideas; we making the Name ſtand for 
the real Eſſence, of which we have no [ea at all. In Moge, 
it is occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go 
to the making them up. For many of them being.compounded, 
the Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea it ſel, 
which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and ex- 
actiy repreſented to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who hare 
formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoffible to 
be done by thoſe, who though they have ready in their Me- 
mory the greateit part of the common Words of their Lan- 
guage, yet perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, 
to conſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many 
who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church a 
| Fait!, 
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Faith, of Power and Right, of Ohſtructious and Humours, Me- 
lanc holy, and Choler, would, perhaps, have litile left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, it one ſhould defire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them- 
ſelves alſo. 64 ; | 
g. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of 75 
Truth. We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two ſorts of Pro- „ Being 10. 
poſitions, that we are capable of making. n #et hy 
Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas, in our Un- A 7 
derſtandings are without the uſe of Words pur 1 bone 
rogether or ſeparated by the Mind, perceiving mpras. 
or judging of their Agreement or Diſagreement. 


Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words the Signs of 
our Ideas put together or ſeparated in Afirmative or Negative 
Sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, theſe 


_ made by Sounds, are as it were 2 together or ſepara- 
ted one from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining, 
or ſeparating Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, 
or ſeparating theſe Signs, according as the Things, which 
they hand for, agree or diſagree. | 

9. 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, 8 
that the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing When mental 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its : f (6 Wt) } 
Ideas, does tacitly within it ſelf put them into a erte fr. 
kind of Propoſition affirmative or negative, when verbal. 
which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the 
Mind, which is ſo familiar to every Thinking and Reaſoning 


Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 


us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words. 
When a Man has in his Mind the [ea of two Lines, vig. the Side 
and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch long, 
he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, into a 
certain Number of equal Parts ; v. g. into Five, Ten, an Hun- 
dren, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have the 
Idea of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into ſuch 


equal Parts, as a certain Number of em will be equal to the 
dide- line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or ſuppoſes 


ſuch a kind of Divifibility to agree or diſagree to his Idea ot 
that Line, he, as it were, joius or ſeparates thoſe two Teas, 
vis, the Idea of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Divi- 
bility, and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or 


falſe, according as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility. 
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mal with that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind 
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into ſuch aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line or no. not! 
When Jeas are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, a; {MW Thi 
they, or the Things they ſtand for, do agree or not, that is, a MW wil 
I may call it, mental Truth. But Truth of Words is ſomething WM that 
more, and that is the affirming or denying of Words one of anc- MW And 
ther, as the eas they Rand for agree or diſagree : And this MW und: 
again is two-fold ; Either purely Verbal and trifling, which | WM wr! 
ſhall ſpeak of, Chap. 10. or Real and inſtructive; which is the I Agr 


Object of that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoken of al- ¶ out 
eady. . 1 / 1 capa 
; . 6.7. But here again will be apt to occur the = 
againſt verbal ſame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- zore: 
Truth, that ledge: And it will be objected, That if Truth I of h- 
zhus it may all be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of MW cann 
be chimerical. Words in Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand WM . 
for agree or diſagree in Mens Minds, the Knowledge of Tut the 
is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the is. F. 
Pain and Time Men employ to the ſearch of it; ſince by this Agre 
Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Word than 
to the Chimerg's of Mens Brains. Who knows not what odd No-: by Sc 
tions many Mens Heads are filled with, and what ſtrange Jaa is the 
all Mens Brains are capable of? But if we reſt here, we know Wconſi! 
the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary World MW Perce 
in our own Imaginations; nor have other Truth, but what a accor 
much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes. Foil g. 
thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have thei ¶ great 
Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the 74eas of rea that i 
Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about them. Andcomn 
*twill be altogether as true a ropoſition, to ſay all. Centaur 
are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certain 
of one, as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of tit 
Ideas in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of An: 


as the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man 
and fo theſe two Propoſitions are equally true, equally. cer! 7: 
tain. But of what uſe is all ſuch Truth to u:? 

g. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore 


age New going Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imayM'icy, 
Ideas 33 nary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſae . 1 


7 Things. = to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth irol denſe 

Fn  chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominui Truth 
they depending both on the ſame Foundation; yet it may 
be amiſs here again to confider, that though our Words Ggniovn 1 


Ne, 

a; Wl Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſitions, 
as Wl will be only Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, 
ing WM that have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. 
no- And therefore Truth, as well as Knowledge, may well come 
this under the Diſtinction of Verbal and Real; that being only 
h 1 Wl verbal Truth, wherein Terms are joined according to the 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, with- 
fal- ¶ out regarding — our {eas are ſuch as really have, or are 

capable of having an exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they 
the WE contain real Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas 
ow- N agree; and when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable 
ruth of having an Exiſtence in Nature: which in Subſtances we 
g of cannot know, but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. | 
tand WM f. 9. Truth is the marking down in Words, 3 
ub the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas as it palſhood is 
1 the Mis. Falſhood is the marking down in Words, the - the joining ef 
this Agreement · or Diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe Names ot her- 
Tord than it is. And fo far as theſe Ideas thus mark'd wiſe than their 
No. h Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, ſo far only Ideas agree. 
Ide Mis the Truth real. The Knowledge of this Truth 
know I conſiſts in knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the 
Norld 5m "ag of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, 
nat a according as it is marked by thoſe Words. 
. Fot . 10. But becauſe Words are look'd on as the | 
: theirWorcat ,Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and „ Gomes £ _ 
of rel hat in conveying and receiving of Truth, and of IS if n 
. Ardcommonly in Reaſoning about it, we make uſe „ore at large. 
taugt Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at large 
taint] MWcnquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
ns, the Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endea- 
of thoWrour to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propofitions we are 
f AnMczpable of being certain of their real Truth or Falſhood. 
Mina I ſhall begin with general Propofitions, as thoſe which moſt 
Man employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gene- 
ly. ce Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
molt enlarge our Knowledge; and by their Comprehenfive- 
e foreWÞcls, ſatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our 
imagWicw, and ſhorten our way to Knowledge. | 
anſweſſ 6. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the firict | 
h froufenſe before-mentioned, there are other ſorts of Mora! one 
omnini Truths ; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeak- 2 hyſica 

7 ; / | rut h. 
may 1's Things according to the Perſuaſion of our 
; ſigrien Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the 

OY 
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nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignify 


O 4 Reality 
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Reality of Taings. 2. Meraphy/ical Truth, which is nothing 
but the real Exiitence of Things, conformable to the Leas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems 
to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered 
aà little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, 
whereby the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it 
had before ſettled with a Name to it. But theſe Conſidera- 
tions of Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or 
not being much to our preſent purpoſe, it may ſuffice here 


5 


only to have mentioned them, 
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H A 33 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and 
4 bag Certainty. 


— 


. 6. 1. HOUGH the examining and 
Treating f 5 judging of Ideas by themſelves 
Words nec'ſſa- their Names being quite laid afide, 
2 p ro KW" be the beſt and ſureſt way to clear and diſtin 

ml Knowledge; yet thro' the prevailing Cuſtom 
of uſing Sounds for Ideas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. 
Every one may obſerve how common it is for Names to be 
made uſe of, inſtead of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men 
think and reaſon within their own Breaſts ; eſpecially if the 
eas be very complex, and made up of a great Collection of 
fimple ones. This makes zhe Conſideration of Words and 


Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of tie Treatiſe of Knowledge, 


* 


that tis very hard to {peak intelligibly of the one, without 


explaining the other. x 
0 g. 2. All the Knowledge we have being only 

General Truths of particular or general Truths, tis evident, 
Þardly to be that whatever may be done in the former dt 
underfived, theſe, the latter, which is that which with 
but in wverial Reaſon is moſt ſought after, can never be well 
Propoſitions. made known, and is very ſeidom apprehberdeh 
bit as conceived and ge. ns he in Words. Its 


not therefore out of our way, in the Examination of out 


Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth and Certainty of uri. 


5. 3 


verſal Propoſitions. 


their Truth and Certainty. 


F. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this Certainty two- 
Caſe, by that which is the Danger every where, fold, of Truth 
I mean by the doubtfulneſs of Terms, tis fit to nd of Know 
obſerve that Certainty is two-fold : Certainty os 
of Truth, and C:rtainty of Knowledge. Certainty of Truth 
is, when Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as exactly 
to expreſs the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Teas they 
ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge is, to per- 
ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as exprefled 
in any Propoſition. This we uſually call knowing, or being 
certain of the Truth of any Propoſition. 

g. 4. Now becauſe we cannot be certain of 
the Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we No Propoſi- 
know the preciſe Bounds and. Extent of the tion can be 
Species its Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we knn 1 be 
ſhould know the Eſſence of each Species, which 2 205 og of 
is that which conſtitutes and bounds it. This, b wi 3 
in all ſimple Ideas and Modes, is not hard to do. e ee 
For in theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being mot known. 
the ſame ; or which is all one, the Abſtra Jaca, 


which the general "Term. ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence 
and Boundary that is or can be ſuppoſed, 8 6 Species, there 
can be no doubr, how far the Species extends, or what Things 
are comprehended under each Term; which tis evident, are 
all that have an exact Conformity with the Idea it ſtands for, 
and no other. But in Subſtances, wherein a real Eſſence diſtinct 
from the nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and 
bound the Species the Extent of the general Word 
certain : becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, 
know what is, or is not of that Species, and conſe 


201 


is very un- 
we cannot 


quently what 
may, or may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. And thus 


ſpeaking of a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural 
Subſtances, as ſuppoſed conſtituted by a preciſe real Efſence, 
which Nature regularly imparts to every individual of that 
Kind, whereby it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be 
certain of the Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of 
it. For Man, or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and uſed for Species 
of Things, conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the com- 
plex Idea in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand for we know not 
what, and the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, 
are ſo unknown and undetermined, that it is impoſſible with 
any Certainty, to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all 

Gold is yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept to, 
3 the Boundary of each Species, and Men extend the Appli- 


cation 
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cation of any general Term no farther than to the particular 


Things, in which the complex ea it ſtands for is to be 
found, there they are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of 


each Specics, nor can be in doubt, on this Account, whether 


any Propoſitions be true, or no. I have choſe to explain this 
Uncertainty of Propoſitions in this ſcholaſtick way, and have 
made uſe of the Terms of Eſences and Species, on purpoſe 


to ſhew the Abſurdity and Inconvenience there is to think 


of them, as of any other ſort of Realities, than barely abſtract 
Ideas with Names to them. To ſuppoſe, that the Species 
of Things are any thing, but the ſorting of them under ge- 
neral Names, according as they agree to ha abſtract Ideas, 
of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to confound 
Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general Propoſitions, 
that can be made about them. Though therefore theſe Things 
might, to People not poſſeſſed with ſcholaſtick Learning, be 
perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way; yet thoſe 
wrong Notions of Eſſences or Species, having got Root in moſt 
Peoples Minds, who have received any Tincture from the 
Learning which has prevailed in this part of the World, are 
to be diſcovered — removed, to make way for that uſe of 
Words which ſhould convey Certainty with it. 
6. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, when- 
This more ever made to ſtam for Species, which are ſup- 
particularly poſed to be conſtituted by real Eſſences which 
concerns Sub» we know not, are not capable to convey Certainty 
ſtances. to the Underſtanding : of the Truth of general 
. Propoſitions made up of ſuch Terms we cannot 
be ſure. The Reœaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be 
ſure that this or that Quality is in God, when we know not 
what is or is not Gold. Since in this way of ſpeaking nothing 
is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, which we not know- 
ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, 
that any parcel] of Matter in the World is or is not in this 
Senſe Gold; being incurably ignorant, whether it has or 
has not that which makes any thing to be called Gold, i. e. 
that real Eſſence of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all. 
This being as im poſſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man 
to tell in what Flower the Colour of a Panſie is, or is not to 
be found, whilſt he has no [es of the Colour of a Pauſiè at 
all. Or if we could (which is impoſſible) certainly know 
where a real Eſſence, which we know not, is; v. g. in what 
Parcels of Matter the real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we 
not be ſure, that this or that Quality could with Truth be af. 


firmed 


vill not yet ſerve uus to make many univerſal 


Gold. But it he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined 


their Truth and Certainty. : 7 


firmed of Gold; fince it is impoſſible for us to know, that this 
or that Quality or Idea has a neceſſary Connection with a real 
Efſence, of which we have no Idea at all, whatever Species 


that ſuppoſes real Eflence may be imagined to conſtitute. 
| n 


6. 6. On the other fide, the Names of Subſtan- 
ces, when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for the The Truth 
Ideas Men have in their Minds, tho” they carry a of few uni- 


clear and determinate Signification with them, 3 2 


N , cerning Sub- 
Propoſit ions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain. ſtances, is 6 


Not becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain be known. 
what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe 
the complex Ideas they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations of 
ſimple ones, as carry not with them _ diſcoverable Con- 
nection or Repugnancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 

C. 7. TAG COS Ideas, that our Names of 
the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are 
Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been ob- 
ſerved to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſtratum, Caſer 'is to be 
which we call Suhſtance; but what other Qua- own. 
lities neceſſarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combinations, = 
we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their natura 
Dependence ; which in their primary Qualities, we can go but 
a very little way in; and in all their ſecondary Qualities, we 
can diſcover no Connection at all, for the Reaſons mentioned, 
Chap. 3. vis. 1. Becauſe we know not the real Conſtitutions 
of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Quality particularly 
depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſerve us only for ex- 
perimental (not univerſal) Knowledge ; and reach with Cer- 
tainty no farther than that bare Inſtance : Becauſe our Under- 
ſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Connection between any 
ſecondary Quality, and any Modification whatſoever of any of 
the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 
Propoſitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which can 


Becauſe Co- 
exiſteuce of 
Ideas in few 


carry with them undoubted Certainty. 


9. 8. All Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe 
Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally Inſtance in 
ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the Gold. 
uſeleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſup- „ 
ſes the Term Gold to ſtand for a Species of Things ſet out 
y Nature, by a real Eſſence belonging to it, *tis evident he 
knows not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; 
and ſo cannot, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of 
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204 Dyiverſal Propoſitions, 1 

by its nominal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, 9. 
be the complex Idea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour, Qua 
malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other known; in this unde 
proper uſe of the Word Gald, there is no Difficulty to know min; 
what is, or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with but 
Certainty be univerſally affirmed or denied of Gold, but what WM 
hath a diſcoverable Connection or Inconſiſtency with that no- MW Iitie 
minal Eflence. Fixedneſs, for Example, having no neceſſary e! 
Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, ene 
or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the real 
whole Combination together ; it is impoſſible that we ſhould and 
certainly know the Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold Pert 
ts Held. ks ng oth 
d. 9. As there is no diſcoverable Connection between Fiz. exif 
eanefs, and the Colour, Weight, and other fimple Ideas of that exif 
nominal Eflence of Gold; ſo if we make our complex Idea ol thei 
Gold, a Bedy yellow, fuſible, ductile, weighty, and fived, the 
we ſhall be at the fame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in pi 
Ag. Regia; and for the ſame Reaſon : Since we can never, Ml © P 
from Conſideration of the Leas themſelves, with Certainty difl 
affirm or deny, of a Body, whoſe complex Tea is made up ve 
of Yellow, very weighty, ductile, fuſible and fixed, that it Ml whe 
is ſoluble in Ag. Regia: And ſo on of the reſt of its Qualities. e 
J would gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concern- Ml © 
ing any Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is and 
true. It will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an WI Ar 
univerſal certain Propoſition, All Gold is Malleable? To which WM ur 
I anſwer, It is a very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be fon 
a part of the complex Idea the word Gold ſtands for. But (ua 
then here is nothing affirmed of Gold, but that that Sound pert 
ſtands for an Idea in which Malleableneſi is contained: And diſc 
ſuch a ſort of Truth and Certainty as this, it is to ſay « M$ 
Centaur is four footed. But if Malleableneſs makes not 4 aflyy 
part of the Specifick Eſſence the Name Gold ſtands for, ts ned 
lain, All Gold is Malleable, is not a certain Propoſition. unde 
Berauſe let the complex Idea of Gold, be made up of which Qu 
ſoever of its other Qualities you pleaſe, Malleableneſs will not ther 
appear to depend on that complex Jaca, nor follow from any MW iter 
fimple one contained in it. The Connection that Malleable- unle 
nei has (if it has any) with thoſe other Qualities, being only Ml "© 
by the Intervention of the real Conſtitution of its inſenfible by t 
Parts, which ſince we know not, *tis impoffible we ſhould dme 
perceive that Connection, unleſs we could diſcover that Alte 


which ties them together. 
| 9. 19 


__ 


their Truth and C ertainty. 205 
(. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſting „ 

Qualities we unite into one complex JJea, As far as any 
under one Name; the more preciſe and deter- ſuch Co-exiſ- 
minate we make the Signification of that Word; Fence can be 
but yet never make it thereby. more capable of known, ſo far 
univerſal Certainty, in reſpe& of other Qua- univerſal Pro- 
lities, not contained in our complex Idea; fince * 2 
we perceive not their Connection or Dependence 5%, will go 
one on another; being ignorant both of that zur. a little 
teal Conſtitution in which they are all founded; way, becauſe, 
and alſo how they flow from it. For the chief e 

art of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, as in 
other Things, barely of the Relation of two Ideas that may 
exiſt ſeparately; but is of the neceſſary Connection and Co- 
exiſtence of ſeveral diſtinct Ideas in the ſame Subject, or of 
their Repugnancy ſo to Co- exiſt. Could we begin at the 
ther end, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour 
anfitd, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to be 
diſſolved in this ſort of Liquor, and not in another; if (I ay). 
we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they 
are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, 
as would furniſh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 
and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould 
carry general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt 
our complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances, are ſo remote 
from that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible 
Qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but an im- 
perfect Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can 
diſcover, there can be very tew general Propoſitions concern- 
ing Subſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be Certainly 
aflpred ; fince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Con- 
nection and neceflary Co-exiſtence, we can have certain and 
undoubted Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary 
Hualities of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, 
there cannot any two be named, whoſe neceſlary Co-ex- 
tence, or Repugnance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, 


unleſs in thoſe of the ſame Senſe, which neceſſarily exclude 


one another, as I have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, 
by the Colour that is in any Body, can certainly know what 
Smell, Taſte, Sound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what 
Alterations it is capable to make or receive, on, or from 
other Bodies. The ſame may be ſaid of the Sound or 
e | | | Taſte, 


206 Duyiverſal Propoſitions. 
Taſte, Sc. Our Specifick Names of Subſtances ftanding J 
for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, tis not to be wondered ke 
that we can, with them, make very few general Propofition 0 
of undoubted real Certainty. But yet ſo far as any complex t 
Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains in it any fimple It tl 
whoſe neceflary Co-exiſtence with any other may be diſc MI 7 
yered, ſo far Univerſal Propoſitions may with Certainty be F 
made concerning it: v. g. Could any one diſcover a ne-. lo 
ceſſary Connection between Malleableneſs, and the Colour or tb 
Weight of Gold, or any other part of the complex {ca, fio- fic 
nified by that Name, he might make a certain univerſal Pro- © 
ofition concerning Gold in this reſpe& ; and the real Truth nc 
of this Propofition, That all Gold is Malleable, would be a; Ml th 
certain as of this, The three Angles of all right-lined Trian lit 
gles, are equal to two right one. we 
. 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, a: Ml frc 

The Quali - to know what real Conſtitutions produce thoſe ſer 
ties which ſenſible Qualities we find in them, and hoy 
make our com- thoſe Qualities flowed from thence, we could, 
plex Ideas . by the Specifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in 
Subftances de- our own Minds, more certainly find out their 


N ro Properties, and diſcover what Qualities they WW na 
7 5 : 
mote, and un- had, or had not, than we can now by our Sen- c 
perceiv'd Cau· ſes: And to know the Properties of Gold, it MW ben 
ſes. would be no more neceſſary that Gold ſhould ſo 
Az =o exiſt, and that we ſhould make Experiments fror 
pO | ___ it, than it is neceſſary for the knowing the Pecan {ma 
i140 of a Triangle, that a Triangle ſhould exiſt in any Matter, plac 
1 the [4es in our Minds would ſerve for the one as well as the Her 
1 other. But we are ſo far from being admitted into the 8. 
8 crets of Nature, that we ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the deſt 
1 firſt Entrance towards them. For we are wont to conſidet WM #2 4 
Pt the Subſtances we meet with, each of them as an entire Thing Ep. 
all by it ſelf, having all its. Qualities in it ſelf, and independent muf 
i 47 of other Things ; over-looking, for the moſt part, the Ope- Bod 
| be | rations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are encompaſſed with ol 
0 


and upon whoſe Motions and Operations depend the greatek 
part of thoſe ee which are taken Notice of in them, 
and are made by us the inherent Marks of Diſt inction, 
whereby we know and denominate them. Put a Piece d 
Gold any where by it ſelf, ſeparate from the Reach and In 
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Auence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all it be w. 
Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too: Which, by w 
for ought I know, would be changed into a perfect Friabilit I lite 
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their Truth and Certainty, 207 
Tater, in which to us Flnidity is an eſſenti ity 
to it ſelf, would ceaſe to be Avid, But if 1 
owe ſo much of their ren State to other Bodies eee 
them, that they would not be what they appear to us, wer 
thoſe Bodies that environ them removed, it is yet more ſ in 
Vegetables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce e 
Flowers, and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. And if we 
look a little nearer into the State of Animals, we ſhall find. 
that their Dependence, as to Life, Motion and the moſt con- 
fiderable N 2 to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholl _ 
extrinſical Cauſes and Qualities of.other Bodies, that make 
no part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without 
them : Though yet thoſe; Bodies on which they depend, are 
little taken Notice of, and make no part of the com 3 Tae 
we frame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air op, Min 8 
from the greateſt part of Living Creatures, and the ; TG. 
ently loſe Senſe, Life, and Motion. This the Xeceflit! of 
Breathing has forced into our Knowledge. But how — 
other extrinſical, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do eh 
Springs of thoſe admirable Machines depend on which are 
not vulgarly obſerved, or ſo much as thought on ; and how 
many are there, which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never Diſ- 
cover? The Inhabitants of this Spot of the Univerſe, though 
gun: ſo many Millions of Miles from the Sun, yer de — 
8 much on the duly tempered Motion of Particles —_ 
om, or agitated by it, that were this Earth removed but a 
{mall part of that Diſtance out of its preſent Situation and 
placed a little farther or nearer that Source of Heat, *tis 
more than probable, that the greateſt part of the Animals in 
eee immediately periſh : Since we find them ſo often 
eſtroyed by an Exceſs or Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which 
an accidental Pofition, in ſome Parts of this our little Globe 
expoſes them to. The Qualities obſerved in a Loaiiſtoue 
3 have their Source far beyond the Confines of that 
oy and the Ravage made often on. ſeveral ſorts of 
nimals, by inviſible Cauſes, the certain Death (as we are 
told) of ſome of them, by barely paſſing the Line, or, as 
. certain of others, by being removed into a neighbouring 
ountry, evidently ſhew, that the Concurrence and Opera- 
0 of ſeveral Bodies, with which they are ſeldom n 
pare wy thing to do, is ablolutely neceſſary to make them 
1 what they appear to us, and to preſerve thoſe Qualities 
y which we know and diſtinguiſh them. We are then 
quite out of the Way, when we think that Things contain 
| | within 


% 


—_— | Vxiverſal Propoſitions, 
within themſelves the Qualities that appear to us in them: 
And we in vain ſearch for that Conſtitution within the Bod 

of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which depend thoſe Quali- 
ties and Powers we obſerve in them. For which, perhaps, 


to underſtand them aright, we ought to look, not only beyond 


this our Earth, and Atmoſphere, but even beyond the Sun, 
or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet diſcovered. For how 
much the Being and Operation of particular Subſtances in 
this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly beyond our view, 
is impoſlible for us to determine. We ſee ad perceive ſome 
of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of Things here about 
us; but whence the Streams come that keep all theſe curious 
Machines in Motion and Repair, how conveyed and modi- 
fied, is beyond our Notice _ Apprehenſion; and the great 
Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this ſtupendious 
Structure of the Univerſe, may, for ought we know, have 


ſuch a Connection and Dependence in their Influences and 

Operations one upon another, that, perhaps, Things in this 

our Manſion, would you on quite another Face, and ceaſe to 
i 


be what they are, it ſome one of the Stars or great Bodies 
incomprehenfibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move 
as it does. 'This is certain, Things however abſolute and 
entire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other 
Parts of Nature, for that which they are moſt taken Notice 
of by us. Their obſervable Qualities, Actions and Powers, 
are owing to ſomething without them; and there is not ſo 
compleat and perfect a Part, that we know of Nature, 
which does not owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies 
of it, to its Neighbours ; and we muſt not confine our 
Thoughts within the Surface of any Body, but look a great 
deal farther, to comprehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that 

are in it. | | | 
F. 12. If this be fo, it's not to be wondered, that we hav 
very imperfect Ideas of Subſtances ; and that the real Eſſences 
on which depend their Properties and Operations, are un- 
known to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that Sec, 
Figure, and Texture of their minute and active Parts, which 
is really in them; much leſs the different Motions and Im- 
pulſes made in and upon them by Bodies from without, 
upon which depends, and by which is formed the greateii 
and moſt remarkable Part of thoſe Qualities we obſerve in 
them, and of which our complex Ideas of them are made up. 
This Confideration alone is enough to put an end to all out 
Hopes of ever having the Ideas of their real Eflences ; _ 
| whill 
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their Truth and Certainty. 209 
whilſt we want, the nominal Eſſences, we make uſe of in- 
ſtead of them, will be able to furniſh us but very ſparingly 
with any general Knowledge, or univerſal Propoſitions capa- 
ble of real Certainty. : {in | 
6. 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if _— 
Certainty be to be found in very few general Judgment 
propoſitions made concerning Subſtances : Com 3 
Our Knowledge of their Qualities and Proper- 247 ig nor 
ties go very ſeldom farther than our Senſes x,,wleage. 
reach and inform us. Poſſibly inquiſitive and 
obſerving Men may, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate 
farther, and on Probabilities taken from wary Obſervation, 
and Hints well laid together, often gueſs right at what Expe- 
rience. has not yet diſcovered to them. But this is but 
gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only to Opinion, and has not that 
lertainty which is requiſite to Knowledge, For all general 
Knowledge lies only in our own Thoughts, and conſiſts barely 
in the Contemplation of our own abſtract Ideas. Wherever 
we perceive any Agreement or Diſagreement amongſt them, 


there we have general Knowledge ; and by putting the 
Names of thoſe Ideas together 3 in Propofitions, 
can with Certainty pronounce general Truths. But becauſe 


the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, for which their ſpecifick 
Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtinct and determi- 
nate Signification, have a diſcoverable Connection or Incon- 
ſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, the Certainty of 
univerſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, is very narrow 
and ſcanty in that part, which is our principal Enquiry con- 
cerning them ; and there is ſcarce any of the Le 0 
dubſtances, let the Idea it is apply'd to be what it will, of 
which we can generally, and with Certainty pronounce, that 
it has or has not this or that other Quality belonging to it, and 
conſtantly Co-exiſting or Inconſiſtent with that Idea, wheres 
ever it isto be found. „„ 

g. 14. Before we can have any tolerable 
Knowledge of this kind, we muſt firſt know 
what Changes the primary Qualities of one 
Body do regularly produce in the primary Qua- 
ities of another, and how. Secondly, We muſt 
know what Primary Qualities of any Bay, > 
produce certain Senſations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, 
no leſs than to know all the Effects of Matter, under its di- 
vers Modifications of Bulk, Figure, Cohefion of Parts, Mo- 
tion and Reſt, Which, I think, every Body will allow, is 

Vol. II. P 1 
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210 Univerſal Propoſitions, 
utterly impoſſible to be known by us, without Revelation, 
Nor if it were revealed to us, what ſort of Figure, Bulk 
and Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce in us the Senſation 
of a yellow Colour, and what ſort of Figure, Bulk and Tex- 
ture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were fit to give 
ſuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Colour, 
Would that be enough to make 2iverſal Propofitions with 
Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we 
had Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, 
Figure, Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, 
by which they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by 
thoſe frame our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned 
here only corporeal Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie 
more level to our Underſtandings : For as to the Operations 
of Spirits, both their thinking and moving of Bodies, we at 
firſt Sight find our ſelves at a loſs ; though perhaps, when 
we have applied our Thoughts a little nearer to the Confide- 
ration of Bodies, and their Operations, -and examined how 
far our Notions, even in theſe, reach, with any Clearneſs, 
beyond ſenſible Matter of Fact, we ſhall be bound to confeſs, 
that even in theſe two, our Diſcoveries amount to very little 
beyond perfect Ignorance and Ny: 5 

| „ 15. This is evident, the abſtraf complex 
Ideas of Subſtances, for which their general 
Ideas of Sb. Names ſtand, not comprehending their real 
ſtances con- Conſtitutions, can afford us but very little uni. 
tain not their wer ſal Certainty. Becauſe our Ideas of em 
real Conſtitu- are not made up of that, on which thoſe Qua- 
tions, we can lities we obſerve in 'em, and would inform 
make but few our ſelves about, do depend, or with which 
general cer- they have any certain Connection. J. g. Let 
bein Propiſiti= the Idea to which we give the Name Man, 
6 concerning be, as it commonly is, a Body of the ordinary 
e Shape, with Senſe, voluntary Motion and Rea- 
ſon joined to it. This being the abſtract Idea, 
and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species Man, we can 
make but very few general certain Propoſitions concerning 
Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe not knowing the 
real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of Motion and 
Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very | 
tew other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to 
have a neceflary Connection; and therefore we cannot with 
Certainty affirm, That gil Men Slecp by Intervals; ** 
a 
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ulk n can be nouriſhed by Wood or Stones; that all Men will 
ion WM 2oy/or7ed by Hemlock : Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Con- 
ex- ection nor Repugnancy with this our nominal Eflence of 
ive ian, with this abſtract Idea that Name ſtands for. We 
wr, Wiuſt in theſe and the like appeal to Tryal in particular 
ith objects, which can reach but a little way. We mult content 
we our ſelves with Probability in the reſt ; but can have no ge- 


ilk, Nera! Certainty, whilſt our Specifick Ilea of Man contains 


rts, Wie that real Conſtitution, which is the Root wherein all his 
by MWirſeparable Qualities are united, and from whence they flow. 
ned MVhilft our Iaea the word Nan ſtands for, is only an imper- 


{& Collection of ſome ſenfible Qualities and Powers in him, 
there is no diſcernible Connection or Repugnance between 


> at Mou ſpecifick Idea, and the Operation of either the Parts of 
hen Wick or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There are Ani- 

ide- nals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſhed 

now y Wood and Stones: But as long as we want 7deas of thoſe 
eſs, ral Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe, 
ſeſs, {Wd the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muſt not hope 
ittle Wb reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. 


Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection 
ith our nominal Efſence, or _y uu of it, can afford us 
ich Propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little Mo- 


real Ment, that we may juſtly look on our certain general 
uni- NNaowleage of Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. 

'm . 16. To conclude, General Propoſitions, | 
Jua- WF what kind ſoever, are then only capable of 7herein lies 
orm Nertainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand he general 


er ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagree- Certainty of 
nent, as there expreſſed, is capabled to be Propoſitions. 


an, Wicovered by us. And we are then certain 1 

nary their Truth or Falſhood, when we perceive the Ideas the 

Nea- Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, according as they 
e affirm'd or deny'd one of another. Whence we may take 


otice, that general Certainty is never to be found but in 
-ning Wir Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere in Ex- 
the FWcriment or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 


and Not beyond Particulars. *Tis the Contemplation of our 
reby un abſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general 
very Nuo wledge. | : | 
m to = 

with | 1 | 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Maxims. 


: hu! ws all are aſort of Propoſitions, which 


Mat under the Name of Maxims and 
— Axioms, have paſſed for Principles 
of Science; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been 


ſuppoſed innate, altho no Body (that I know) ever went | 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſs 


or Cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire into 
the Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar 
to em alone, and alſo examine how far they influence and 
govern our other Knowledge. 


N mo” in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
evidence greement of Ideas: Now, where that Apree- 
confifts. ment or Diſagreement is perceived immediately | 


by it ſelf, without the Intervention or Help of 
any other, there our Knowledge is ſelf-evident. This will | 


appear to be ſo to any one, who will but conſider any of 
thoſe Propoſitions, which, without any Proof, he aſſents to 
at firſt Sight; for in all of them he will find, that the Rea- 
ſon of his Aſſent, is from that Agreement or Diſagreement, 


which the Mind, by an immediate comparing them, finds | 


in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in the 
Propoſition. | | 5 5 
. 3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us 
Self evi- conſider, whether this Self-evidence be peculiar 


_ mr only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly pals 
otra * under the Name of Maxims, and have the 
nen Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here 


'tis plain, that ſeveral other Truths, not al- 


lowed to be Axioms, s equally with them in this W 


Self-evidence. This we ſhall ſee, if we go over theſe ſeveral 
Sorts of Agreement or Niſagreemenr of Ideas, which I have 
above-mentioned, viz. Identity, Relation, Co- exiſtence, and 
real Exiſtence ; which will diffover to us, that not only thoſe 
few Propoſitions, which have had the Credit of Maxim, 

. | are 


C. 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts 
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are ſelf-evident, but a great many, even almoſt an infinite 
Number of other Propoſitions are ſuch. | . 

6. 4. For, Firſt, The immediate Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, Firſt, As to 
being founded in the Mind's having diſtinct Ldentie and 


| 3 _ Diverſity, all 
Ileas, this affords us as many Se H evident Pro Propoſitions are 


poſitions, as we have diſtinit 7dcas. Every equaly ſuf. 


one that has any Knowledge at all, has, as the , 
Foundation of it, various and diſtin& 74eas : 1 


And it is the firſt Act of the Mind, (without which, it can 


never be capable of any F e 2 to know every one of 
its [eas by it ſelf, and diſtinguiſh it from others. Every 
one finds in himſelf, that he knows the Ideas he has; 


that he knows alſo, when any one is in his Underſtanding, 
and what it is; and that when more than one are there, he 


knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one from another. 
Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but that he ſhould 
perceive what he perceives) he can never be in doubt when 
any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that Idea it is; 
and that two diſtin Ideas, when they are in his Mind, are 
there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch 
Affirmations and Negations, are made without any Poſſibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be 


afſented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds, determin'd Ideas, which the Terms in the 


Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore wherever the Mind 
with Attention confiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceivethe 
two Ideas, fignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 


one of the other, to be the ſame or different, it is preſently. 


and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propofition, and 
this equally, whether theſe Propofitions be in Terms ſtanding 
for more general Ideas, or ſuch as are leſs ſo, v. g. whether 
the general Idea of Being be affirmed of it ſelt, as in this Pro- 
poſition, J/hatſoever is, is; or a more particular Idea be af- 
firmed of it ſelf, as 4 Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White, 


is Mhite. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be, de- 


nied of ot Being, which is the only (if I may ſo call it) Lea 
different from it, as in this other Propoſition, it is impoſſeble 
fir the ſame Thing to be, and not to be ; or any Idea of any 
particular Being be denied of another different from it, as 4 
Man is not @ Horſe ; Red is not Blue. The Difference of 
the Ideas, as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood, makes the 
Truth of the Propoſition preſently viſible, and that with an 


equal Certainty and Eaſineſs in the leſs, as well as the 
Ft | more 
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more general Propoſitions, and all for the ſame Reaſon, 
%ig. becauſe the Mind perceives in any Ideas, that it has 
the ſame Idea to the ſame with it ſelf; and two different 
Taeas to be different, and not the ſame. And this it is 
equally certain of, whether theſe Ideas be more or leſs ge- 
neral, abſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone 
to theſe two general Propoſitions, Nhat ſoever is, is; and it 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; that this 


Self-evidence belongs by any peculiar Right. The Percep- 


tion of being, or not being, belongs no more to theſe vague 


_ Taeas, fignified by the Terms J/hatſoever and Thing, than 


it does to any other Ideas. Theſe two general Maxims a- 


mounting to no more, in ſhorr, but this, that he ſame is 


he ſame, and ſame is not different, are Truths known in 
more particular Inſtances, as well as in theſe general Max- 
ims, and known alſo in particular Inſtances, before theſe ge- 


neral Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their Force 


from the Diſcernment of the Mind employ'd about particular 
Ideas. There is nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, 
without the help of any Proof or Reflection on either of theſe 
general Propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, and knows ſo cer- 
tainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not 


the Idea of Blue; and that the Idea of White, when it is | 


in the Mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the Conſide- 
ration of theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or 
Certainty of its Knowledge, Juſt ſo it is (as every one may 
experiment in himſelf ) in all the Ideas a Man has in his 
Mind : He knows each to be it ſelf, and not to be another ; 


and to be in his Mind, and not away, when it is there, with 


a Certainty that cannot be greater; and therefore the Truth 
of no general Propoſition can be known with a greater Cer- 
tainty, nor add any thing to this, So that in reſpect of 
Identity, our intuitive Knowledge reaches as far as our Leas. 
And we are capable of making as many ſelf-evident Propofi- 
tions as we have Names for diſtin Ideas. And J appeal 
to every one's own Mind, whether this Propoſition, A Cir- 
cle is a Circle, be not as ſelf-evident a Propoſition, as that 


Conſiſting of more general Terms, J/hatſoever is, is: And 


again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a 
Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon 
as it underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, 


it is iußoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and 
r 


9. 3. 
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ceſſary Connection between two Ideas, that in 
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g. 5. Secondly, As to Co-exiſtence, or ſuch ne- + 8 

. Secondly, In 
the Subject where one of them is . Co- exiſtence we 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo ; of 

ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the evident Propoſe 
Mind has an immediate Perception but in ve- t. 

ry few of them ; and therefore in this Sort we 
have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 


ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the - 


Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Bo- 
dy, I think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That 7wo Bodies 
cannot be in the ſame Place. WE i 
6. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, 
Mathematicians have framed many Axioms Thirdly, In 
concerning that one Relation of Equality. As other Relations 
Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will ve mey have. 
be Equals ; which, with the reſt of that Kind, | 
however they are received for Maxims by the Mathematici- 
ans, and are unqueſtionable Truths ; yet, I think that any one 
who conſiders them, will not find that they have a clearer ſelf- 


evidence than theſe, That One and One are equal to Two; 
that , you take from the Five Fingers of one Hand two, and 
from the Five Fingers of the other Hand two, the remaining 


Numbers will be equal. Theſe, and a Thouſand other ſuch 
Propoſitions, may be found in Numbers, which, at the very firſt 
Hearing, force . Aſſent, and carry with 'em an equal, if not 
greater Clearneſs, than thoſe mathematical Axioms. 

6. 7. Fourthly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince | 


that has no Connection with any other of our prourrhly, Con- 


have few ſelf- 


Teas, but that of our ſelves, and of a firſt Be- 
ing, we have in that, concerning the real Ex- 
iſtence of all other Beings, not ſo much as de- 
monſtrative, much leſs a ſelf-evident Know- 


ledge z and therefore concerning thoſe there are 
F. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 


Influence theſe received Maxims have upon the 
other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eſta- 
bliſned in the Schools, that all Reaſonings are 


ex præcognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the 
Foundation of all other Knowledge in theſe 


cerning real 


Exiſtence, we 
have none. 


no Maxims. 


Theſe Axioms 
do not muck 
influence our 
ot her Know- 


leage. 


Maxims, and to ſuppoſe them to be præcognita; whereby, I 
think, are meant theſe two Things: Firſt, That theſe Axioms 


are thoſe Truths that are firſt known to the Mind. And, ſecond- 
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2 1 4 | Maxims fo | | 
ly, that upon them the other Parts of our Knowledge depend. 
J. 9. Firſt, That they are not the Truths 
| firſt known to the Mind, is evident to Expe- 
* ; e rience, as we have ſhewn in another Place, Z. I. 
knew. Ch. II. Who perceives not, that a Child certain- 


Becauſe t hey 


| | ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother; 
that its Sucking Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows 
that tis impoffeble for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? 
And how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is 
obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe 
general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, 
| do- ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: 
For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 

being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 


-v 


ment or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed or & 

and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
diſtin Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily follow, that ſuch ſelt-evident Truths muſt be firſt 
known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are firſt in the Mind; and 


the Ideas firſt in the Mind, tis evident, are thoſe of particular 


Things, from whence, by ſlow Degrees, the Underſtanding 


proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from 


the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the 
Mind, with general Names to them. Thus particular Ideas 
are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got 
about them; and next to them, the leſs general or ſpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not ſo ob- 
vious or eaſy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as par- 
ticular ones. If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, 'tis only becauſe by 
conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo: For when we 
nicely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are 
Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty 
with them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
apt to imagine, For Example, Does it not require ſome 
Pains and Skill to form the general Idea of a Triage, (which 
is yet none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and diffi- 
cult) for it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither 


Equilateral, Equicrura], nor Scalenon ; but all and none of 


theſe at once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfe&t, that can- 
not exiſt ; an Jaca wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and 
| Inconfiſtent Iaeas are put together, *Tis true, the Mind, in 

rhis imperfect State, has need of ſuch Ideas, and makes all 


ths 


enied one of another, in Words it underſtands, 


a pn 3 rod wo WP 


6 


and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great p 
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the haſte to them it can, for the convenieney of Communica- 


tion and Inlargement of Knowledge ; to both which it is na- 
turally very much inclined. But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſ- 
ct ſuch Ideas are Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt this 
is enough to ſhew, that the moſt abſtract and general [dens 
are not thoſe that the Mind is rſt and moſt eaſily acquaint- 


ed with, nor ſuch as its earlieſt Knowledge is converſant 


about. 

§. 10. Secondly, From what has been faid, 
it plainly follows, that theſe magnified Max- 
ins, are not the Principles and Foundations ot 


| Becauſe on 
them the other 


all our other Knowledge. For if there be a Parts of our 


great many other Truths, which have as much Knowledge do 
Self. evidence as they, and a great many that not depend. 


we know before them, it is impoſlible the 


ſhould be the Principles from which we deduce all other 
Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that oh and tvo are equal 
to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, vis. The 
Mhole is equal to all its Parts taken together ? Many a one 
knows that one and tuo are equal to zhree, without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the Vhole is equal to all its Parts, or any other 
Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self-evidence ; the 
Equality of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to hi 

without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing fo 


Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, T hat 


the Whole is equal to all its Parts, does he know that one and 
720 are ehual to three, better or more certainly than he did 


before. For if there be any Odds in thoſe Ideas, the ¶ hole 


and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be 
ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of one, tavo and three. And 


indeed, I think, I may ask theſe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to 


depend on general, innate, and Self-evident Principles, What 
Principle is requifite to prove, that one and one are two, that 
two and uo are four, that three times tavo are /ix? Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 


Knowledge does not depend on certain præcognita, or general 


Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that theſe are Princi ples ; 


; f part of Ny- 
meration will be ſo. To which, if we add all the ſelf. evident 
Propotitions which may be made about all our diſtinct Leas, 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 
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218 Maxims. 7 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages; and a 
great many of theſe innate Principles, they never come to 
now all their Lives. But whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral ; or the more ſimple, from the more compounded ; the 
more fimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt familiar, and 
the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 
cleareft Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch Pro- 
firions is in this, That a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be 
the ſame Jaca, and infallibly perceives two different Ideas 
to be different eas. For when a Man has in his Un- 
derſtanding the Ideas of onc and of 7wwo, the Idea of yellow, 
and the ea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that 
the Nea of one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of 
two; and that the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, 
and not the Idea of Blue. For a Man cannot confound 
the Heas in his Mind, which he has diſtin&t : That would 
be to have them confuſed and diſtin& at the ſame Time, 
which is a Contradiction: and to have none diſtinct, is 
to have no Uſe of our Faculties, to have no Know- 
ledge at all. And therefore what Idea ſoever is affirmed 
of it ſelf, or whatſoever two entire diſtin&t eas are de- 
nied one of another, the Mind cannot but aſſent ro ſuch 
a Propofition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it underſtands 
the Terms, without Heſitation or need of Proof, or re- 
garding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 


. 11. What ſhall we then ſay? Are theſe 
general Maxims of no Uſe ? By no Means ; 
1 e their Uſe is not that which it 
2 . is commonly taken to be. But ſince doubt- 

nt bebe. ing in the leaſt of what hath been by ſome 

Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims, may be apt 
to be cry'd out againſt, as over- turning the Foundations 
of all the Sciences, it may be worth while to conſider 
them, with reſpect to other Parts of our Knowledge, and 


examine more particularly to what Purpoſes they ſerve, and 
to what not., 5 | 
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1. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they 


are of no Uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions. „ | 

2. Tis as plain that they are not, nor have been the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. There is, I 
know, a great deal ef Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick 
Men, of Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built: 
But it has been my. ill Luck, never to meet with any ſuch 


Sciences; much leſs any one built upon theſe two Mawims, 


What is, is; and It is impoſſible for the eee thing to be, and 
not to be. And I would be glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch 
Science erected upon theſe, or any other general Ax:07s is 


to be found; and ſhould be oblig'd to any one who would 


lay before me the Frame and Syſtem of any Science ſo built 
on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims, that could not be 


ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any Conſideration of them. 


I aſk, Whether theſe general Mawims have not the ſame Uſe 


in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological Queſtions, that 


they have in the other Sciences? They ſerve here too, to 
filence Wranglers, and putan end to Diſpute. But I think 
that no Body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Religion 
is built on theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge we have of 


it, is derived from theſe Principles. Tis from Revelation 


we have received it, and without Revelation, theſe Mawxims 
had never been able to help us to it. When we find out an 


Idea, by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connection 


of two others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the 
Voice of Reaſon, For we then come to know a Truth that 
we did not know before. When God declares any Truth 
to us, this is a Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, 
and we are advanced in our Knowledge. But in neither 
of theſe do we receive our Light or Knowledge from Maxims. 
But in the one the Things themſelves afford it, and we ſee 


the Truth in them by perceiving their Agreement or Diſ- 


agreement. In the other, God himſelf affords it immediately 


to us, and we {ce the Truth of what he ſays in his unerring 


Veracity. 


3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Ad- 


vancement of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown 


Truths. Mr. Neꝛoton, in his never enough to be admired 
Book, has demonſtrated ſeveral Propofitions, which are ſo 


many new Truths, before unknown to the World, and are 


farther Advances in Mathematical Knowledge: But for the 


Diſcovery of theſe, it was not the general Maæims, What is, 
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is; or the Mole is bigger than a Part, or the like, that 


helped him. Theſe were not the Clues that lead him into 
the Diſcovery of the Truth and Certainty of thoſe Propofiti- 
ons. Norwas it by them that he got the Knowledge of thoſe 
Demonſtrations ; but by finding out intermediate Ideas, that 
ſhewed the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ileas, as ex- 


pu in the Propofitions he demonſtrated. 'This is the great 


xerciſe and Improvement of Humane Underſtanding in the 
enlarging of Knowledge, and advancing the Sciences ; where- 
in they are far enough from receiving any Help from the Con- 
templation of theſe, or the like magnified Maxims. Would 
thoſe who have this traditional Admiration of theſe ps 
ge 


fitions, that they think no Step can be made in Knowle 
without the Support of an Axio, no Stone laid in the build- 


ing of the Sciences without a general Maxim, but diſtinguiſh 


between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, and of com- 
municating, between the Method of raiſingfany Science, and 
that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanced, they 


would ſee that thoſe general Maxis were not the Foun- 


dations on which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed. their admirable 
Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe Se- 
crets of Knowledge. 'Though afterwards, when Schools 


were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach 


what others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxims, 
7. e. laid down certain Propoſitions which were Self-evident, 
or to be received for true, which being ſettled in the Minds 
of their Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occaſion 
made uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular In- 
ſtances, that were not ſo familiar to their Minds as thoſe ge- 
neral Axioms which had before been inculcated to them, and 
carefully ſettled in their Minds. Though theſe particular In- 
ances, when well reflected on, are no leſs Self-evident to the 
Underſtandinging, than the general Maæims brought to con- 
firm them: And it was in thoſe particular Inſtances, that the 
firſt Diſcoverer found the Truth, without the help of the ge- 
neral Maxims : And ſo may any one elſe do, who with Atten- 


tion conſiders them. 


To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims. 

1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are adyanced : But 
of little or none in advancing them farther. 

2. They are of Uſe in Diſputes, for the filencing of obſti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Con- 


cluſion, 
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cluſion. Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 


in the Manner following, I crave leave to Enquire. The 


Schools having made Diſputation the Touch-ſtone of Mens 


Abilities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Victory 


to him that kept the Field; and he that had the laſt Word, 
was concluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of 
the Cauſe. But becauſe by this Means there was like to be 


no Deciſion between ſkilful Combatants, whilſt one never fail- 


ed of a medius terminus to prove any Propofition, and the 


other could as conſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, 
deny the Major or Minor. To prevent, as much as could 
be, the running out of of Diſputes into an endleſs Train of 


_ Syllogiſms, certain general Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed 
ſelf-evident, were introduced into the Schools; which be- 


ing ſuch as all Men allowed and agreed in, were looked on 
as general Meaſures of Truth, and ſerved inſtead of Prin- 
ciples, (where the Diſputants had not laid down any other 
between them) beyond which there was no going, and 


which mult not be receded from by either Side. And thus 


theſe Marxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond 
which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by Miſtake 


taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 


ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 


built; becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any of 


theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn. © 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought 
the Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the 
like Uſe of theſe Maxims, into a great part of Converſation 
out of the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom 
any one is excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they 
deny theſe general ſelf-evident Principles received by all rea- 
ſonable Men, who have once thought of them; but yet 


their Uſe herein is but to put an End to Wrangling. They 


in Truth, when urged in ſuch Caſes, teach nothing : that 


is already done by the intermediate Ideas made uſe of in the 


Debate, whoſe Connection may be ſeen without the Help of 
thoſe Maxims, and ſo the Truth known before the Maxim 
is produced, and the Argument brought to a firſt Principle. 


Men would give off a wrong Argument before it came to 


that, if in their Diſputes they propoſed to themſelves the find- 
ing and embracing of Truth, and not a Conteſt for Victo- 


ry. And thus Maxims have their Uſe to put a Stop to __ 
| | er- 
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Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſhould have yielded ſooner. 


But the Method of the Schools having allowed and encoura- 


ed Men to oppoſe and refift evident Truth, till they are 
baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict themſelves, 
or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; tis no Wonder that they 
ſhould not, in -civil "ores: rb be aſhamed of that which 
in the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory; viz. obſtinately 
to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, 
whether true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after Con- 
viction. A ſtrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge; 
and that which I think the rational Part of Mankind, not 


corrupted by Education, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be 


admitted amongſt the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Re- 
ligion or Nature, or introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe 
who are to propagate the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy 
amongſt the Ignorant and Unconvinced. How much ſuch a 
Way ot Learning is likely to turn young Mens Minds from the 
fincere Search and Love of Truth; nay, and to make them 
doubt whether there is any ſuch Thing, or at leaſt worth the 
adhering to, I ſhall not now enquire. This I think, that ba- 
ting thoſe Places which brought the Periparerick Philoſophy 
into their Schools, where it continued many Ages, without 


teaching the World any thing but the Art of Wrangling ; theſe 


Maxims were no where thought the Foundations on which the 


Sciences were built, nor the great Helps to the Advancement 


of Knowledge. pl | 
As to theſe general Maxims therefore, they 


That Uſe are, as I have faid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, 
2beſe general to ſlop the Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of 


Maxims have. much Uſe to the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, 

br to help the Mind forwards in its Seach after 
Knowledge: For whoever began to build his Knowledge 
on this general Propoſition, That is, is; or, it is impoſſible 
for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe ; and from either of 
theſe, as from a Principle of Science, deduced a Syſtem of 


_ uſeful Knowledge; wrong Opinions often involving Con- 
f theſe Maxims, as a 'Touch-ſtone, may 


traditions, one © 
ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. But yet, however 
fit to lay open the 3 or Miſtake of a Man's Reaſon- 
ing or Opinion, they are of very little L/ for enlightning the 
Underſtanding; and it will not be found, that the Mind 
receives mcuh Help from them in its Progreſs in Knowledge; 


which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, were theſs 


two general Propoſitions never thought on. *Tis truc, as 
8 have 


Wy SP _ SE. VV. TR 


have ſaid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to flop 
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a Wrangler's Mouth, by ſhewing the Abſurdity of what he 


faith, and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradicting 


what all the World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own 
to be true. But it is one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is in an 
Error, and another to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and 


I would fain know what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able 
to teach, and by their Influence make us know, which we 


did not know before, or could not know without them. 
Let us reaſon from them, as well as we can, they are only 
about identical Predications, and Influence, if any at all, none 
but ſuch. Each particular Propoſition concerning Identi 

or Diverſity, is as clearly and certainly known in it ſelf, if 
attended to, as either of theſe general ones ; only theſe 
general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are therefore more 
inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Maxims, 
many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, 
and teach us nothing but the Reſpect and Import of Names 
one to another. The I hole is equal to all its Parts: What 
real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 
contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totem, or the hole, does of it ſelf Import? And 
he that knows that the Word Whole ſtands for what is made 
up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the 


Whole is equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame Ground, 


I think that this Propofition, A Hill is higher than a Valley, 
and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet 


Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 


what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Syſtems, that their Scholars, having in the. 
Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 
Propoſitions made in {ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to 
make ſuch Reflections, and bave theſe more general Pro- 
poſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances they 
are brought to confirm : But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them, is enough to ſatisfy the 
Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our Cuſtom 
of uſing them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled 
Methods of 'Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am 
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doubt, with the ſame 
of another, as each of it ſelf : And it is as certain, that whilſt 
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apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that the Child, 
when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, 
The Whole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of theſe 


have need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general 


has more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than 
the particular by the general. For in Particulars, our 
Knowledge begins, and ſo ſpreads - it ſelf by Degrees, to 
Generals ; though afterwards the Mind takes the quite 
contrary Courſe, and having drawn its Knowledge into 


as general Propofitions as it can, makes thoſe familiar to 


its Thoghts, and accuſtoms it ſelf to have recourſe to 
them, as to the Standards of Truth and Falſhood, By 
which familiar Uſe of them, as Rules to meaſure the Truth 
of other Propoſitions, it comes in time to be thought, that 
more particular Propoſitions have their Truth and Evidence 
from their Conformity to theſe more general ones, which, 
in Diſcourſe and Argumentation, are ſo frequently urged, 
and conſtantly admitted. And this I think to be the Rea- 


ſon why among ſo many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, . the moſt 


general only have had the Title of Maxims. 
| F. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
Maxims, if be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe general 
Care be not ta- Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving 
ken in the Uſs or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, 
of Words, may that if our Notions be wrong, looſe, or unſted- 
prove Contra* dy, and we reſign up our Thoughts to the 
dictions. Sound of Words, rather than fix them on 


ſettled determined Ideas of Things; I ſay 


theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes; 
and in ſuch a way of Uſe of Words which is moſt common, 
will ſexve to prove Contradictions : v. g. He that with Des 


Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Zoay, 
to be nothing but Extenfion, may eaſily- demonſtrate, that 


there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, What is, is: For the Idea to which he annexes the 


Name Zogy, being bare Extenſion, his Knowledge that 


Space cannot be without Body is certain : For he knows his 
own Idea of Extenſion clearly and diſtinctly, and knows that 
it is What it is, and not another Idea though it be called 
by theſe Three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which 
Three Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may no 

Brin: and Certainty, be affirmed one 


— rſs — fn © = GG, e . Ma.” es. dts. at” 


ons (as you ſee) may be equally demonſtrated, 
viz. that there may be a Vacuum, and that f % Exif 
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I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Pre- 
dication is as true and identical in its Signification, That Space 


is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, that Body is 


Body, both in Signification and Sound. 

6. 13. But if another ſhall come, and make to 
himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- 
tes's of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, Vacuum. 
he calls by the ſame Name ZBody, and make 


his Idea, which he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a 
Thing that hath both Zxren/ion and Solidity together, he will 


as eaſily demonſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space 
without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Be- 
cauſe the Idea to which he gives the Name Space, being bare- 
ly the ſimple one of Extenſiom; and the Idea, to which he 
gives the Name Zody, being the complex Idea of Extenſion 
and Ræſiſtibility, or Solidity together in the ſame Subject, 
theſe two Ideas are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the 
Underſtanding as diſtinct as the Ideas of One and Two, White 
and Black, or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if I may uſe 
thoſe barbarous Terms: And therefore the Predication of them 
in our Minds, or in Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, 


but the Negation of them one of another; v:2. this 1 ö 
tion, Extenſion, or Space is not Body, is as true and evident- 
ly certain, as this Maxim, It is impaſſible for the ſameT hing 


zo be, and not to be, can make any Propoſition, 


14. Þ th 7 = 
9. 14. But yet, though both theſe Propoſiti the 


there cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain _— as 
Principles, (viz.) What is, is, and the ſame ©" © 
Thing cannot be, aud be; yet neither of theſe Principles will 
ſerve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt: For 
that we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as faras they 
can. Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident Principles, being only 
our conſtant, clear, and diſtinct Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
more general or comprehenſive, can aflure us of nothing that 
paſles without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 


upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by it ſelf, and of 


its Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be 
miſtaken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and 
often are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 
Ideas ; or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſome- 
times for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 


7 1 only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 
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tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Mi- 


ſtake, and Error. Tis to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxims, 


however cry'd up for the great Guards to Truth, will not ſe- 


cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, 


that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted 
concerning their little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been far 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, 
as ſome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them 
to be Truths, ſelf- evident Truths; and ſo cannot be laid aſide. 
As far as their Influence will reach, *tis in vain to endeavour, 
nor would I attempt to abridge it. But yet, without any In- 
Jury to 'Truth, or Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to. think 
their Uſe is not anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems 
to be laid on them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill 
Uſe of them, for the confirming themſelves in Errors. 

. 15. But let them be of what Uſe they 
Tbeir Appli- will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco- 


cation danger- ver or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of the 


out about com- Nature of Subſtances, as they are found and 
plex Ideas. exiſt without us, any farther than grounded on 
Experience. And though the Conſequence of 
theſe two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear, and 
their Uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſuch 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, but 
ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. where 


our Ideas are determined, and known by the Names that 


| Nand for them: Jet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, is; 
and, Tt is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, wherein are 
Words ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gold, 
Pertue ; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt com- 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for manifeſt 


Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration: Upon which fol- 


lows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happen 
for wrong Reaſoning. 'The Reaſon whereof is not, that theſe 
Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitions 
made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideas, than where the 
Propoſitions are about fimple Ideas. But becauſe Men mi- 
ſtake generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms are 
Preſerved, the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, tho 
the Ideas they ſtand for, are in Truth different. Therefore 
theſe Maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which in 
Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſitions; 4 1s 

5 clear 
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clear in the Demonſtrations above mentioned about a Vacuum. 
So that whilſt Men take Words for Things, as uſually they 
do, theſe Maxims may and do commonly ſerve to prove 


contradictory Propofitions: As ſhall yet 


g. 16. For Inſtance : Let Man be that con- 

cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- Inſtance in 
les demonſtrate any thing, and we ſhall ſee, Man. 

that ſo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Prin- 


ciples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 


Propofition or Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. 
Firſt, a Child having framed the Idea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter 
makes of the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch, 
a Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the fingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof 
White or Fleſh-Colour in England being one, the Child can 
demonſtrate to you, that 4 Negro is not a Man, becauſe 
White Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the com- 

lex Idea he calls Man: And therefore he can demonſtrate 
6 the Principle, it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and not to be, that a Negro is not a Man; the Foundation of 
his Certainty being not that univerſal Propofition, which, 
B he never heard nor thought of, but the clear di- 
tint Perception he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of Black 
and White, which he cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can 


ever miſtake one for another, whether he knows that Maxim 


or no: And to this Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Iaea, 
which he calls Man, can you never demonſtrate that a Man 


hath a Soul, becauſe his ea of Man includes no ſuch No- 


tion or Idea in it. And therefore to him, the Principle of 
What is, is, 5 not this Matter; but it depends upon 
Collection and Obſervation, by which he is to make his com- 
plex Idea called Man. 

g. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framin 
and collecting the Idea he calls Mar, and to the outwar 
Shape adds Laughter and rational Diſcourſe, may demon- 
ſtrate, that Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this 
Maxim, I is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not 
30 be: And I have diſcourſed with very rational Men, who 
have actually deny'd that they are Mer. 
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6. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex 
Idea which he calls Mar, only out of the Ideas of Body in 
general, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves 
out the Shape wholly : This Man is able to demonſtrate, 
that a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither 
of thoſe being included in his Idea of Man; and in whatever 
Body or Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was 


a Man: Becauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a com- 
plex Idea, it is certain that Vat is, is. 0 | 


C. 19. So that, if rightly confidered, I think 

Little uſe of We may. ſay, that where our Teas are deter- 
theſe Maxims mined in our Minds, and have annexed to 
in Proofs where them by us known and ſteady Names under 
we have clear thoſe ſettled Determinations, there is little 
and diftin® I-. Need, or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxims, to 
deas. prove the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
of them. He that cannot diſcern the Truth or 

Falſhood of ſuch Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, 
and the like Maxims, will not be helped by theſe Maxims to 
do it: Since he cannot be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of 
theſe Maxims themſelves without Proof, if he cannot know 
the 'Truth of others without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident 
as theſe. Upon this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge 
neither requires nor admits any Proof, one part of it more than 
another. He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foun- 
dation of all Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs 
any Proof to make him certain, and give his Aſſent to this 
Propoſition, that To are equal to Two, will alſo have need 
of a Proof to make him admit, that What is, is. He that 
needs a Probation to convince him, that Tuo are not Three, 


that Jhire is not Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, Ec. 


or any other two determined diftin&t eas are not one and 
the ſame, will need alſo a Demonſtration to convince him; 
that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing 10 be, and not 


| g. 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little Uſe 
Their Uſs where we have determined Ideas, ſo they are, 


dangerous as I have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our 
where our Ideas are not determined; and where we uſe 
Ideas are Words that are not annexed to determined 
confuſed. Tdens, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandring 


| Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, and 
ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and 
Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as Proots to * 


ono 
firm them, yet all it proves, amounts to no more than this, 
That the ſame Word may with great Certainty be affirmed of 
it {elf, without any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition ; 
and let me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 


as) do by their Authority confirm and rivet. 
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Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined Je- 


* * — * 8 _— 
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CHAP. VII 
Of Trifling Propoſitions. 


F-I. Hether the Maxims treated of in 
the foregoing Chapter, be of that gene Propo- 
| _ Uſe to real Knowledge as is gene- {rions bring 
rally ſuppoſed, I leave to be confidered. 'This, no Increaſe to 


I think, may confidently be affirmed, that our Knowledge, 


there are univerſal Propoſitions, which tho' they 
be certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtand- 
ings, bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, 

g. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſiti- 


ond. Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, ap- Af Len- 
5 | tical Propoſe 
pear to contain no Inſtruction in them: For ,. 


when we affirm the ſaid Term of it ſelf, whe- 
ther it be barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and 
real Idea, it ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly 
know before, whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, 
or propoſed to us. Indeed, that moſt general one, Jhat is, is, 
may ſerve ſometimes to ſhew a Man 5 Abſurdity he is guil- 
ty of, when by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would 
in particular Inſtances, deny the ſame Thing of it ſelt; be- 
cauſe no Body will ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, 
as to affirm viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: 
Or if he does, a Man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther 
Diſcourſe with him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither 


that received Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition 
teaches us any thing: And tho” in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, 


this gow and magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundati- 
Demonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of to con- 


C. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
but make a Propoſition, and knows what he means when he 


ſays, Ay or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of whoſo 
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230 Trifling Propoſitions, 

Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 
or & Soul is a Soul; a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetiche is a Fe- 
tiche, & c. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, vis. 
TW hat is. is; i. e. hat hath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence ; ot 


ah hath a Soul, hath a Soul. What is this more than trifling 


with Words? It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from 
one Hand to the other; and had he had but Words, might, no 


doubt, have ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter 


in Left Hand is Predicate: and fo might have made a ſelf- 


evident Propoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet 


with all this, not have been one whit the wiſer, or more know- 
ing: And that way of handling the Matter, would much at 
one have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Under- 
ſtanding ; and they two would have improved in Knowlege 
and Bulk together. 5 

I know there are ſome, who becauſe identical Propoſitions 
are ſelf-evident, ſhew a great concern for them, and think they 
do great Service to Philoſophy by crying them uP, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all 'Truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly as 


any one, that they are all. true, and ſe]f-evident-I grant farther, 


that the Foundation of all uur Knowledge lies in the Faculty 


ue have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and of 


diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
uſe of identical Propoſitions, tor the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let any 
one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Willis the Will, or 
lay what Streſs on it he thinks fit ; of what Uſe is this, and an 
infinite the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge? 
Let a Man abound as much as the plenty of Words which he 
has, will permit him in ſuch Propoſitions as theſe ; A Law is 
a Las, and Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and 
Wrong is Wrong ; will theſe and the like ever help him to an 
Acquaintance with Erhicks? Or inſtruct him or others, in the 
Knowledge of Morality? Thoſe who know not, nor perhaps 
ever will know, what is Right, and what is Wrong, nor the 
Meaſures of them, can with as much Aſſurance make and in- 
fallibly know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propofitions, as 
he that is beſt inſtructed in Morality can do. But what Ad- 


. 


neceſſary or uſeful for their Conduct? 


yance do ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any thing 


He 
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the enlightning the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, 
ſhould be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
Maxims as theſe ; Subſtance is Subſtance, and Body is Body; 
a Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex ; a Centaur 


is a Centaur, and a Chimera is a Chimera, Cc. For theſe, 


and all ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally 
ſelf-evident. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 


made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on 


them, as Helps to Knowledge ; fince they teach nothing but 


what every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows without 


being told, vis. That the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and 
the ſame Idea the ſame Idea. And upon this Account it was 
that I formerly did, and do {till think, the offering and incul- 
cating ſuch Propofitions, in order to give the Underſtanding 


any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no 
better than trifling. 2 


Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 


would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muſt find out intermediate Teas, and then lay 
them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
Propoſitions that do this, are inſtructive: But they are far 
from ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of it ſelt; which is no way 
to advance ones ſelf or others in any ſort of Knowledge. It no 
more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 


to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
an A is an A, and a BisaB; which a Man may know as 


well as any School Maſter, and yet never be able to read a 
Word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identi- 


cal Propofitions, help him one jot forwards in the Skill of 
Reading, let him make what Uſe of them he can. | 


If thoſe who blame my calling them trifliug Propoſitions,” 


had but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what I had 
above writ in very plain Frgliſh, they could not but have ſeen 
that by identical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch wherein the 


fame Term importing the ſame Idea, is affirmed of it ſelf: - 
Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Pro- 


poſitions; and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafe- 
ly to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than 
triing. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, 
where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor 
doubt of their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 


24 ns 


He would be thought to do. little leſs than trifle, who for 
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232 Triſting Propoſitions. 
But if Men will call ae identical, wherein the ſame 
el 


Term is not affirmed of it ſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 
than I, others muſt judge: This is certain, all that they fly of 


Propoſitions that are not qſentical, in my Senſe, concerns not 


me, nor what I have ſaid; all that I have faid relating to thoſe 
Propoſitions, wherein the {ame Term is affirmed of it ſelf. And 
I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made 
uſe of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Know- 
ledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever Uſe may be made of 
them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call ident ical. 


Seren, C. 4. Secondly, Another fort of Trifling Propo- 


When a part of fitions is, when a part of the complex Idea is 
any complex predicated of the Name of the M hole; a part of 
Idea is predica- the Definition of the Word defined. Such are all 
red of the whole. Propoſitions wherein the Cenis is predicated of 


the Species, or more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive 


Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge carries this 
Propofition in it, vis. Lead is a Metal, to a Man who knows 
the complex Jaca the Name Lead ſtands for. All the ſimple 
Ideas that go to the complex one fignified by the Term Meta, 
being nothing but what he before comprehended, and fignificd 
by the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Signi- 


fication of the Word Metal, and not of the Word Lead, it isa 


ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead, 
by ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its 
ſimple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him 

it is a Body very heavy, faſible and malleable. Ot 
As part of F. J. A like trifling it is, to predicate any 
the Defnitien other part of the Definition of the Term ab- 
of the Term de- fined, or to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of 
ned, a complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 
plex Idea; as All Geld is fuſible. For Frnſibility being one of 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the Sound G04 ſtands for, what can it be but playing with 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended in its received Signification ? ”T would be thought lit- 
tle better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- 
ment, That Gold is Yellow ; and I fee not how it is any jot 
more material to ſay, I is fuſable, unleſs that Quality be 
left cut of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry 
with it, totell one that which he hath been told already, or 
he is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed to know 
the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, or elſe he 1s 
; | = OO OL 10 


dy, is as certain a Propoſition as can be; but no 
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to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold ſtands for 
this complex Tdca of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſtble, malleable, 
*twill not much inſtruct me to put it ſolemnly afterwards in a 
Propoſition, and gravely ſay, All Gold is fuſeble. Such Propoſi- 
tions can only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who will 

o from the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him 
ee of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of 
the Signification of Words, however certain they be. 

g. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Bo- 
more conducing to the Knowledge of Things, 0 
than to ſay, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing- am- 
bling Animal, both being only about the Signification of 


Words, and make me know but this; That Body, Senſe, and 


Motion, or Power of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe 
1deas that I always comprehend and ſignify by the Word Man 
and where they are not to be found together, the Name Man 
belongs not to that Thing: And ſo of the other, that Body, 
Senſe, and 4 certain way of going, with à certain kind of 
Voice, are ſome of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, 


and fignify by the Word Palfry ; and when they are not to 


be found together, the Name Palfry belongs not to that 
Thing. Tis juſt the ſame, and to the ſame Purpoſe, when 
any Term ſtanding for any one or more of the ſimple 74eas, 


that altogether make up that complex Idea which is called a 


Man, is affirmed of the Term Mar; v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman, 
ſignified by the Word Homo: All theſe diſtin Ideas united 
in one Subject, Corporeitas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, 
Rationalitas, Riſibilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Cer- 
tainty, univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of 


the Word Homo, but did no more than ſay, that the Word Ho- 


mo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all theſe 
Ideas. Much like a Romance-Knight, who by the Word Pal- 


fry fignified theſe Ideas; Body of a certain Figure, Four 
legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, White, uſed 
to have a Woman on his Back, might with the ſame Certain- 


ty, univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of theWord Pal- 
th But did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Pal 
fry in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was 
not to be applied to * Thing, where any of theſe was 

wanting. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing 

Senſe, Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter were united, that Thing 

had actually a Notion of God, or would be caſt into a Sleep 

by Opium, made indeed an inſtructive Propoſition ; 55 

_ | Cauie 
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cauſe neither having the Notion of God, nor being caſt 


into Sleep by Opium, being contained in the Idea fignified 


by the Word Mar, we are by ſuch On taught ſome- 
thing more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for: 
And therefore the Knowledge contained in it, is more than 
oerbal. 3 
| 9.7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 
For this he is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms he 
teaches but uſes init, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only 
the Significa= making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing 
tim of Words. certain Sounds which he has learnt of others; 
= but not as a rational Creature, ufing them for 
Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. The Hearer al- 
ſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes 


them, or elſe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible 


Noiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes 
ſuch a Propoſition, which when it is made, contains no 
more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was 


ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. a Triangle hath three | 


Sides, or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tole- 
rable, than where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to 
one who is ſuppoſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand 
him: And then it reaches only the Signification of that Word, 
and the Ule of that Sign. 5 
| 6.8. We can know then the Truth of two 
Bat no real Sorts of Propofitions, with perfect Certainty; 
Knowledge. the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions which 
have a Certainty in them, but *tis only a 
verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we 
can know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propofi- 
tions, which affirm ſomething of another, which is a ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence of its preciſe complex 74ea, but not 
contained in it. As that the eternal Angle of all Trian- 
gles, is bigger than either of the oppoſite internal Angles; 
which Relation of the outward Angle, to either of the 
oppoſite internal Angles, making no part of the complex 
Lea fignified by the Name Triangle; this is a real Truth, 
and conveys With it inſtructive rea! Knowledge. | 
C. 9. We having little or no Knowledge of 


Generp? Pro-" hat Combinations there be of ſimple [eas 


peſitions con- 


cerning Sub- exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 
ſtances, are of- Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 
gen trifling. Propoſitions concerning them, any E 

5 | | than 
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aft than our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a very 
ed e and inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which 
8. depend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propoſitions 
W's that are made abour Subſtances, if they are certain are for 
lan the moſt part but tri fling; and if they are inſtructive, are 
uncertain, and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge of their 
on, real Truth, how much ſoever conſtant Obſervation _ 
he may aflift our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, 
nly that one may often meet with very clear and coherent Diſ- 
ing courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For tis plain, that Names 
ers; of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they have 
FI relative Significations affixed to them, may with great Truth, 
al- be joined 3 and affirmatively in Propoſitions, as their 
uſes relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; and Pro- 
ible poſitions conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the ſame Clear- 
akes nels, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that convey the moſt 


no real Truths; and all this, without any Knowledge of the Na- 
was ture or Reality of Things exiſting without us. By this Me- 

bree thod, one may make Demonſtrations and undoubted Propoſi- 
tole- tions in Words, and yet thereby advance not one jot in the 
;, to Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he that having 
tand learned theſe following Words with their ordinary mutual 
ord, relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. Subſtance, Man 
Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſative, Rational, may 

two make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, without 

nty ; knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of this Sort, a Man 
hich may find an infinite Number of Propoſitions, Reaſonings and 


ny a I Concluſions, in Books of Metaphyſicks, School Divinity, and 


„ wWe ſome ſort of natural Philoſophy ; and after all, know as little 
poſi- of God, Spirits or Bodies, as he did before he ſet out. 

1 ne- 9. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, i. e. | 

t not determine the Signification of his Names of And why. 
* Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 

ket, who makes them ſand for his own Leas) and makes 
their Significations at a venture, taking them from his own 


quiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 
Trouble, demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſs 
ſeveral Reſpects, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 
tions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon them: But 


or other Mens Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 


thereby 
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thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 


his Riches, who taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a cer- 
tain Place, a Pound, another in another Place a SHilling; and 


a third in a third Place, a Penny; and ſo proceeding, may un. 


doubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, according to 
his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as he 
pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even 
knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only 
that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and contains 
the other Twelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Significa- 
tion of Words, by making them in Reſpect of one another 

more or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. | | 
2 F. 11. Though yet concerning moſt. Words 
Thiraly, uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative 
Djing 5 bh 3 and n oy 18 this 19009 ms com- 
EET... tained of, which is the worſt fort of Tri ing, 
= hg my — which ſets us yet farther from the CS 
ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 
or find in them, vg. that moſt Writers are ſo far from inſtru- 
Qing us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 
ie their Words loo/ly and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
them conftantly and ſteddily, in the ſame Significations, make 
plain and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and 
make their Diſcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they not 
find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance or Obſtinacy, un- 
der the Obſcurity and Perplexedneſs of their Terms: To 
which, perhaps, Inadvertency and ill Cuſtom do in many 

Men much contribute. ITY | 

| g. 12. To conclude, Barely verbal Pro poſiti- 

Marks of verbal ons may be known by theſe following Marks: 
Propefitionss Firſt, All Propofitions, wherein two abſtract 
Terms are aftirmed one of another, are barely 
Firſt, predica- about the Signification of Sounds. For ſince no 
tion in alſtract · abſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 
it ſelf, when its Abſtract Name is affirmed of 
any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name; or that theſe Two Names 
fipnity the ſame Idea. Thus ſhould any one ſay, that Parſe 
mony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Juſtice ; that this or that 
Action is or is not Temperance ; however fpecious theſe and 
the like Propoſitions may at firſt fight ſeem, yet when we 
come to 2 them, and examine nicely what they contain, we 


ſhall find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification 
ef thoſe Terms. as, C. 13: 
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5. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a 

fart of the complex Idea, which any Term Secondly, 4 

ſtands for, is predicated of that Term, are only I of the 


verbal, v. g. to ſay, hat Gold is a Metal, or | 2 
heavy. And thus all Propofitions, wherein Term. 


more comprehenſive Words, called Genera, are 
firmed of ſubordinate, or leſs comprehenfive, called Species 
or Individuals, are barely verbal. : h 

When by theſe two Rules, we have examined the Propofi- 
tions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a great- 
er part of 'em than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in em, but the 
Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. | 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
where-ever the diſtinct Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick whol- 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of 
uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much ſhorten our 
FR and Wandring in the ſearch of real and true Know- 
ledge. | 


CHAP. IX. 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


(. 1, Itherto we have only conſidered the 
Eſſences of Things, which being on- 

| ly abſtract Ideas, and thereby remo- 
ved in our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, 
(that being the proper Operation of the Mind, 
in Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, 
but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no Knowledge 
of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the Way, we may take 


General cer 
tain Propofiti« 
ons, concern 
not Exiſtence» 


Notice, that 2miverſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth or 


Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not Ex- 
iſtence; and farther, that all particular Afirmations or Ne- 
gations, that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
ral, are only concerning Exiſtence; they declaring only the 

| | | acci- 
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accidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, 
which in their abſtract Natures, have no known neceſſary 
Union or Repugnancy. . 
g. 2. But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 
Aibree- fold and different ways of Predication, to be con- 
Knowledge of ſidered more at large in another Place, let us 
Exiſtence.» proceed now to enquire concerning our Know- 
| ledge of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we 
come by it. I ſay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
own Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiſtence of GOD by 
Demonſtration ; and of other Things by Senſation. 
| C. 3. As for our own Exiſtence, we perceive 
Our Know- it ſo plainly, and ſo certainly, that it neither 
ledge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 
own Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
is intuitive. Exiſtence. It hin, T reaſon, I feel Pleaſure 
and Pain: Can any of theſe be more evident 
to me, than my own Exiſtence? If I doubt of all other 
Things, that very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiſt- 
ence, and will not ſuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know 
T feel Pain, it is evident I have as certain Perception of my 
own Exiſtence, as of the Exiſtence of the Pain 1 feel: Or it 
I know I 4oubr, I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence 
of the Thing doubting, as of that Thought which I call Jonb:. 
Experience then convinces us, that we have an intuitive 
Knowledge of our own Exiſtence, and an internal infallible 
Perception that we are. In every Act of, Senſation, Reaſon- 
ing or Thinking, we are conſcious to our ſelves of our own 
Being; and, in this Matter, come not ſhort of the higheſt 
Degree of Certainty. 5 


CHAP. 
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Of our Knowledge. of the Exiſtence of 4 GOD. 


6. 1.7 FIRE GOD has given us no innate 
Taeas of himſelf; though he has yp, are ca- 
ſtamped no original Characters on our pable of knows 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet ing certainly 
having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our that there is # 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- 60. 
ſelf without Witneſs ; ſince we have Senſe, Per- | 
ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 
as long as we carry our ſelves about us. Nor can we juſtl 
complain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince he has ſo 
3 provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know 
im, ſo far as is neceſſary, to the End of our Being, and the 
great Concernment of our Happineſs. But though this be the 
moſt obvious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, = though its 
Evidence be (if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certain- 
ty; yet it requires Thought and Attention, and the Mind 
muſt apply it ſelf to a regular Deduction of it from ſome part 
of our intuitive Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain 
and ignorant of this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in 
themſelves capable of clear Demonſtration. To ſhew there- 
fore, that we are capable of knowing, i. e. being certain that 
thereis a GOD, and how we may come by this Certainty, I 
think we need gono farther than our ſelves, and that undoubt- 
ed Knowledge we have of our own Exiſtence. 
9. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man 
has a clear Fad 9045 of his own Being; he Man knows 
knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is bat he bimſelf 
ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be 15. 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than | 
I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
Non-entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pretends to be 
ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 
of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 
loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome 
other Pain convince him of the contrary. This then, I think, 


1AP. 
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I may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledge 
aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, vis. that he is 
ſomething that actually exiſts, ons 
8. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an in- 
3 z. tuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 
e ENOWS at- | . : 
fo, that No» OTE produce any real Being, than it can be 
thing cannot _— to two right Angles. If a Man knows not 
produce a Be- that Non- entity, or the Abſence of all Being, 
ing, therefore cannot be equal to two right Angles, it is im- 
ſomething e· poſſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in 
ternal. - Euclid. If therefore we know there is ſome 
real Being, and that Non-entity cannot produce 
any real Being, it 18 an evident Demonſtration, that from 
Eternity there has been Something ; fince what was not from 
Eternity, had a Beginning ; and what had a Beginning, muſt 
be produced by ſomething elſe. | 


* 


C. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its 
That eternal Being and Beginning from another, muſt alſo 
Being muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs to its Be- 
moſt powerful. ing from another too. All the Powers it has, 
8 muſt be owing to, and received from the ſame 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be 
the Source and Original of all Power; and ſo this eternal Be- 

ing muſt be alſo the moſt powerful. _ | | 
| C. 5. Again, a Man finds in himſelf Percep- 
And moſt tion and Knowledge. We have then got one 
knowing. Step farther ; and we are certain now, that 
there is not only ſome Being, but ſome know- 

ing intelligent Being in the World. 

There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be- 
ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has 
been alſo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 
eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding. I reply, that 
then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Know- 
ledge. It being as impoſſible that Things wholly vdid of 
Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſli- 
ble, thata Triangle ſhould make itſelf, Three Angles bigger 
than Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Lea of 
ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſhould put into it ſelf Senſe, Per- 
ception, and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a 
Triangle, that it ſhould put into it {elf greater Angles than 
two right ones, £4 
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ing, which a Man may frame in his Mind, 


God, I will not here examine. For in the dif- 
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g. 6. Thus from the Conſideration of our 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own 


| And there« 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the 


fore Gods 


Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, 


That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing 


| Being; which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it mat- 


ters not. The thing is evident, and from this Idea duly con- 
fidered, will eafily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes 
which we ought to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If never- 
theleſs any one ſhould be found ſo ſenſlefly arrogant, as to ſup- 
poſe May alone, knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of 
mere Ignorance and Chance; and that all the reſt of the 
Univerſe acted only by that blind Hap-hazard : I ſhall leave 
with him that very rational and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, 
L. 2. 4e Leg. to be confidered at his Leiſure, * What can be 
more fillily arrogant and misbecoming, than for a Man to 
* think that he has a Mind and Underſtanding in him, but 


pet in all the Univerſe beſide, there is no ſuch thing? Or 


that thoſe Things, which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his 
* Reaſon, he can ſcarce comprehend, ſhould be moved and 
managed without any Reaſon at all?” Quid eſt enim veri- 
us, quam neminem efſe opportere tam ſtulte arrogantem, ut in 
ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in celo mundoq; non pu- 
tet? Aut ea que viæ ſumma ingenii ratione comprehenaat, 
nulla ratione moveri putet ? 1 

From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, 
| preſume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 
is a God, than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
| fay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our 
Minds to that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 

9. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfect Be- 


Our Idea of 
a moſt perfect 
Being, not the 
ferent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application ſole Proof of 4 
of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail Gad. 
more on one, and ſome on another, for the | 
Confirmation of the ſame 'Truth. But yet, I think, this L 
may ſay, That it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and 
flencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of ſo important a 
Point as this, upon that ſole Foundation : And take fome 

„% Mens 


does, or does not prove the Exiſtence of 4 
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Mens having that Idea of God in their Minds, (for tis evi- 
dent, ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 
the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and 
out of an Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, or 
at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and for- 
bid us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Uni- 
.verſe, offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I 


deem it impoſſible for a confidering Man to withſtand them: 


For I judge it as certain and clear a Truth, as can any where 
be delivered, That the inwi/ible Things of God are clearly ſeen 
from the Creation of the World, being underſtood by the 
Things that are made, even his eternal Power and God-head. 
Though our own Being furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with 
an evident, and inconteſtable Proof of a Deity, and I believe 
no Body can avoid the Cogency of it-; who will but as care- 
fully attend to it, as to any other Demonſtration of ſo many 
Parts; yet this being ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that 
Conſequence that all Religion and genuine Morality, depend 
thereon, I doubt not but I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, 
if I go over ſome Parts of this Argument again, and enlarge a 
little more upon them. Li : 
g. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never 
from Eternity. yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 
| could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a ContradiQion, as a 
Time wherein there was page Nothing. This being of 
all Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, 
the perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever 
produce any real Exiſtence. 4 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity, let us next 
ke what Kind of Thing that muſt be. fy 
| g. 9. There are but two Sorts of Beings in 
Tuo Sorts the World, that Man knows or conceives : 
of Beings, Co- Firſt, Such as are purely material, without 
gitative and Senſe, ee or Thought, as the Clip- 
Incogitative. pings of our Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 
5 Seconaly, Senfible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, ſuch as we find our ſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe, 


we will hereafter call Cogitative and Tncogitative Beings ; 


which to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are perhaps 
better Terms, than material and immaterial. ts 
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g. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eter . 
nal, let us ſee what Sort of Being it muſt be. ene 
And to that, it is very obvious to Reaſon, Being cannot 


that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogirative Being. produce a co- 


For it is as impoſſible to conceive that ever gitativee 
bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a | 
thinking intelligent Nie, as that nothing ſhould of it ſelf 
produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eternal, 
great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in it ſelf, able to produce 
Nothing. For Example, Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the 
next Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the 


Parts firmly at Reſt together, if there were no other Being in 


the World, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive 
Lump? Is it poſſible to conceive it can add Motion to it felf, 
being purely Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, 
by its own Strength, cannot produce in it ſelf ſo much as 
Motion: The Motion it has, muſt alſo be from Eternity, or 
elſe be produced, and added to Matter by ſome other Being 
more powerful than Matter: Matter, as is evident, 3 
not Power to produce Motion in it ſelf. But let us ſuppoſe 
Motion eternal too; yet Matter, iacogitative Matter and Mo- 
tion, whatever Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, 
could never 8 7 hought. Knowledge will fill be as far 
beyond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
ter is beyond the Power of Nothing or Non- entity to produce. 
And I appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he can- 
not as eaſily conceive Matter produced by Nothing, as Thought 
to be produced by pure Matter, when before there was no 
ſuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. Di- 
vide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
apt to imagine a ſort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
hing of it) vary the . 4 and Motion of it, as much as 


you pleaſe, a Globe, Cube, | „ 5 
Cone, Priſm, Cylinder, Sc. (a) 4 Gry is ++ of Line, 
whoſe Diameters are but #4 Line += of an Inch, an Inch 


L00000oth Part of a Gry(a)will f 4 Philoſophical Foot, 4 Philo- 
operate no otherwiſe upon other JPhical Foot FE of a Pendulum, 
Bodies of proportionable Bulk, whoſe Diadrems, in the _ 
than thoſe of an Teh: oe Foot tude of 45 Degrees, are each e- 
Da , qual to one Second of Time, or 
-ameter 5 and you may as ra- 22 f , Minute. I have affeFeds 
tionally expect to produce Senſe, n made uſe of this Meaſure here, 
Thought, and Knowledge, by and the Parts of it, under a deci- 
putting together, in a certain wal Diviſion , with Names to 
Figure and Motion, groſs Par- 
l b 8 ticles 
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| | ticles of Matter, as by thoſe 
them; becauſe I think it would that are the very minuteſt, that 
be of general Convenience, that do any where exiſt. They 
this ſbould be the common Mea- knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
ſure in the Common-wealth of another, juſt as the greater do, 
Letters. Re and that is all they can do. So 
EE} Oe | thatif we will ſuppoſe nothing 
firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: If we ſup- 
ſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal Motion can never 
gin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion firſt, or 
eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive that Matter, either with or without Motion, 
could have originally in and from it ſelf, Senſe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as is evident from hence, that then Senſe, 
Perception, and Knowledge, muſt be a Property eternally in- 
{ſeparable from Matter and every Particle 1 it. Tot to add, 
that though our ee or ſpecificx Conception of Matter 
makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is not 
one individual Thing, neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting 
as one material Being, or one ſingle Body that we know or 
can conceive. And therefore, if Matter were the eternal 
firſt cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite 
cogitative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite co- 
gitative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diſtint Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature. 
Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be cogitative ; and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, 
muſt neceflarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all 


the Perfections that can ever after exiit ; nor can it ever give 


to another any Perfection that it hath not, either actually in 
itſelf, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: It neceſſarily follows, 
that the firſt eternal Being cannot be Natter. 

C. 11. If therefore it be evident, that Some- 


Therefore thing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, tis 


there has been 23 a : 
en N alſo as evident, that hat ſomething muſt ne 


aer ceflarily be a cogitative Being: For it is as im- 

3 poſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould pro- 
duce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of 
all Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter. 


F. 12. 
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is f 

2 6. 12. Though this Diſcovery of the aeceſſary 

ey Exiſtence of an eternal Mind, does ſufficiently Thdwe 
ne lead us into the Knowledge of GOD, fince it chere has been 
lo, will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- an eternal 
80 ings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on Wiſdom. 

ng him, and have no other Ways of Knowledge, x 
p- or Extent of Power, than what he gives them; and therefore 
ver if he made thoſe, he made alſo the leſs excellent Pieces of 
or this Univarſe, all inanimate Beings, whereby his Omni- 
ble ſcience, Power and Providence will be eſtabliſhed, and all 
on, his other Attributes neceſſarily follow: Yer to clear u 
on, this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be raiſ 
ſe, againſt it. | | 
yg 6. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that 
dd, tho it be as clear as Demonſtration can make Whether ma- 
rer it, that there maſt be an eternal Being, and terial or u. 
5 that Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does | 
ting not follow, but that rt Being may alſo be material. 
© of Let it be ſo ; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD: 
mal I For if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omni potent Being, 
nite it is certain, that there is a GOD, whether you imagine 
80. that Being to be material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, 
ce, lies the Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition : There 
Or- being no Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an 
ture. eternal knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would 
ne- willingly have it granted, that this knowing Being is mate- 


ings, rial ; and then letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the. 
„ all Diſcourſe, the Demonſtration whereby an eternal knowing 
give eig was proved neceſſarily to exiſt, would argue all to be 
ly in Matter, and fo deny a GOD, that is, an eternal cogita- 
lows, tive Berrg ; whereby they are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that 
they deſtroy their own Hypotheſis. For if there can be, in 
0716- their Opinion, eternal Matter, without any eternal cogitative 
„ tis Leing, they manifeſtly ſeparate Matrer and Thinking, and 
1 ne- ſuppoſe no neceſſary Connection of the one with the other, 
48 im- and fo eſtabliſn the Neceſſity of an eternal Spirit, but not of 
Matter, ſince it has been proved already, that an eternal 
cogitative Being is unavoidably to be granted. Now, if think- 
ing Matter may be ſeparated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter 
will not follow from the eternal Exiſtence of @ cogitative 
being, and they ſuppoſe it to no Purpoſe. | | 
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C. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſa- 
m themſelves or others, that this eternal 
„ thinking Being is material. WES 
* _ Firſt, I would aſk them, whether they ima- 
not cogitative. gine that all Matter, every particle of Matter, 
thinks ? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay, 
fince then there would be as many eternal thinking Be- 
ings, as there are Particles of Matter, and ſo an Infinity of 
Gods. And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, 
that is, every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative 
as extended, they will have as hard a Taſk to make out 
to their own Reaſons, a cogitative Being out of incogitative 


Not material, 


firſt, becauſe 


1 may ſo ſpeak. Ss 

g. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, 
Secondly, One I next aſk, whether it be only one Atom that 
Particle alone qoes ſo 2 This has as many Abſurdities as the 
of 3 » other; for then this Atom of Matter muſt be 
—_— c alone eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, 
ann then this alone, by its powerful Thought or 
Will, made all the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have the 
Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialiſts ſtick at: For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle 


they cannot aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it upon any other 
Account, than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed Diffe- 
rence. But allow it to be by ſome other Way, which is 
above our Conception, it muſt be ſtill Creation, and theſe 
Men muſt give up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit. It 
it be ſaid, that all the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as 
that thinking Atom, it will be to ſay any thing at Pleaſure, 
though never ſo abſurd : For to ſuppoſe all Mazrer eternal, and 
yet one {mall Particle in Knowledge and Power infinitely 
above all the reft, is without any of the leaſt Appearance of 
Reaſon to frame any Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, 
as Matter, is capable of all the ſame Figures and Motions of 
any other; and I challenge any one in his Thoughts, to add 
any Thing elſe to one above another. „ 

Thirdly, 4 Sy- . 16. Thirdly, If then neither one pect- 
fem of incog;. liar Atom alone can be this eternal thinking 
tative Matter, Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. every 
cannot be cogi· Particle of Matter can be it, it only remains, 
gorive, that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter duly 


put 


Particles, as an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if 


thinking Atom to have produced all the reſt of Matter, 
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put together, that is this thinking eternal Being. This is 
that which I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt 
to have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, 
as moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit 
they have of themſelves, and other Men, which they take 
to be material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, how- 
ever more natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to 
ſuppoſe the eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a 
Compoſition of Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogi- 
tative, is to aſcribe all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that 
eternal Being only to the 7x74 Poſition of Parts; than which, 
nothing can be more abſurd. For unthinking Particles of 
Matter, however put together, can have nothing thereby 
added to them, but a new Relation of Poſition, which 'tis 
impoſſible ſhould give Thought and Knowledge to them, 
(. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem ei- 
ther has all its Parts at reſt, or it is a certain yes ber in 
Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Motion, or at 
fiſts. If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one Ref. 
Lump, and ſo can have no Privileges above 
If it be the Motion of its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably acciden- 
tal, and limited, fince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 
Thought, being each of them in it ſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the 
Cauſe of Motion, (for then it muſt be ane ae, to it, and 
ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or AQ- 
ing, will be quite taken away: So that ſuch a Thinking Be- 


ing will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter, ſince 


to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter, is the ſame Thing; not to mention the Nar- 
rowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muſt depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſſibilities in this Hy- 
potheſis, (however full of them it 25 than that before- men- 
tioned, ſince let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or a part 
of the Matter ot the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any 
other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 
| | MY + ticular ; 
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ticular ; and ſo .. its own Thoughts or Motions, os 


indeed have any Thought reſulting from ſuch Motion. 
| 8 


F. 18. Others would have Matter to be 


Matter not eternal, notwithſtanding that they allow an 
a0 eternal eternal, cogitative, immaterial Peing. This, 


with an eter- tho' it take not away the Being of a GOD, 


nal Mind. yet ſince it denies one and the firſt great Piece 
of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us con- 
ider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal : Why ? 


Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of 


Nothing; why do you not alſo think your ſelf eternal? You 

will anſwer perhaps, becauſe about Twenty or Forty Year; 
ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what that Toy i, 
which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Mas- 
ter whereot you are made, began not then to be; for if it 


did, then it is not eternal ; but it began to be 1550 together 


in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body; but 
et that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 
thinking Thing You are ; (for I have now to do with one, 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinking Deing, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too :) therefore when 
did that thinking Thing begin to be? If ir did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from E- 
ternity ; the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till I 
meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as to own 
it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
out of Nothing, (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) 
why alſo can you not allow it poſſible, for a material Being 
to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that 
you have the Experience of the one in View, and not of the 
other? Though, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipate our ſelves 
from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our T Hong his as far as they 
would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might 
be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how 
Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pow- 
er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and 
2 to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceivable 
Effect of Omni potent Power. But this being what would 
perhaps lead us too far from the Notions on which the Phi- 
oſophy now in the World is built, it would not be pardonable 
to deviate fo far from them, or to enquire ſo far as Grammar 
it 


* 
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it ſelf would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion op- 
oſes it; eſpecially in this Place, where the received Doctrine 
ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves 
this paſt doubt, that the Creation or Beginning of any one 
SUBS TANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, the 
Crearion of all other, but the CREATOR himſelf, may, 
with the fame Eaſe, be ſuppoſed. = | 
9. 19. But you will ſay, Is it not impoſſi- 
ble to admit of the waking any Thing out matter not 
of Nothing, fince- we cannot poſſibly conceive co eternal. 
it? I anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not rea- with an eter= 
ſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, nal Mind. 
becauſe we cannot comprehend its Operations. | 
We do not deny other Effects upon this Ground, becauſe 
we cannot poſſibly conceive the Manner of their Production. 
We cannot conceive how any Thing but impulſe of Body. 
can move Body ; and yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to 
make us deny it poſſible, againſt the conſtant Experience 
we have of it in our ſelves, in all eur voluntary Motions, 
which are produced in us only by the free Action or Thought 
of our own Minds; and are not, nor can be the Effects of 
the Impulſe or Determination of the Motion of blind Matter, 
in or upon our Bodies; for then it could not be in our 
Power or Choice to alter it. For Example : My right Hand 
writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill; what cauſes Reſt in one, 
and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, a Thought 
of my Mind; my Thought only changing, the right Hand 
refts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fact, 


which cannot be denied: Explain this, and make it intelli- 


gible, and then the next Step will be to underſtand Creation: 
For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of the 
animal Spirits, (which ſome make Uſe of to explain volun- 
tary Motzon) clears not the Difficulty one jot, to alter the 
Determination of Motion, being in this Caſe no eafier nor 
leſs, than to give Motion it ſelf; fince the new Determination 
given © the animal Spirits, muſt be either immediately 
by Thought, or by ſome other Body put in their way by 
Thought, which was not in their way before, and ſo mu 

owe its Motion to Thought ; either of which leaves volun- 
tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. In the mean 
time, *tis an over-valuing our ſelyes, to reduce all to the 
narrow Meaſure of our Capacities ; and to conclude all Things 
impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of doing e 
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Comprehenfion. This is to make our Comprehenſion infi- 
nite, or GOD finite, when what he can do, is limited 
to what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 
Operations of your own finite Mind, that 'Thinking Thing 
within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot compre- 
hend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 


and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain. 5 


CHAT 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things, 


.. HE Knowledge of our own Being 
bat nl b 85 we have by Intuition. The Ex- 


iſtence of a GOD, Reaſon clear 
W makes known to us, as has been ſnewn. - 
The Knowledge of the Exiſtence of any other Thing, we 
can have only by Senſation : For there being no neceſſary 
Connection of real Exiſtence, with any Idea a Man hath in 
his Memory, nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of GOD, 
with the Exiſtence of any particular Man ; no particular Man 
can know the Zxiſtence of any other Being, but only when 
by actual operating upon him, it makes it ſelf perceived 
by him. For the having the Idea of any thing in our Mind, 
no more proves the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture 
of a Man Evidences his being in the World” or the Viſions of 
a Dream make thereby a true Hiſtory. | 
FC. 2. Tis therefore the actual receiving of 
| Inflance, Laeas from without, that gives us Notice of the 


 Whiteneſs of Exiſtence of other Things, and make us know, 


this Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that time with- 

"7 out us, which cauſes that Leas in us, though 
perhgps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the 7geas 
we receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein 
they are produced; v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by 
the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, 


which, whatever Object cauſes, I call VM hite; by which ! 


know 
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know that that Quality or Accident, (i. e. whoſe Appearance 
before my Eyes always cauſes that Jaca) doth really exiſt, 
and hath a Being without me. And of this, the greateſt 
Aſſurance I can poſſibly have, and to which my Faculties can 
attain, is the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper 
and ſole Judges of this Thing, whoſe Teſtimony I have rea- 
ſon to rely on, as ſo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt 
[ write this, that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething 
really exiſts, that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I 
write or move my Hand; which is a Certainty as great as 
humane Nature is W 19-g of, concerning the Exiſtence of any 
Thing, but a Man's ſelf alone, and of GOD. 

g. 3. The Notice wwe have by our Senſes, of 
the exiſting of T hings without us, though it This, tho' not 
be not altogether ſo certain as our intuitive ſo certain as 
Knowledge, or the DeduQions of our Reaſon, Demonſtrati- 
employed about the clear abſtract Ideas of our on, Jet may be 
own Minds; yet it is an Aflurance that de- 22 N 
ſerves the Name of Knowledge. If we perſuade _ N -_ 
our ſelves, that our Faculties act and inform us Keine 1 
right concerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects Things with. 
that affect them, it cannot paſs for an ill- ont us. 


grounded Confidence: For I think no Body 


can, in earneſt, be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Ex- 
iſtence of thoſe Things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, 
he that can doubt ſo far, (whatever he may have with his 
own Thoughts) will never have any Controverſy with me; 
fince he can never be ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his 
Opinion. As to my ſelf, I think GOD has given me 
Aſſurance enough of the Exiſtence of Things without me; 
ſince by their different Application, I can produce in my ſelf 
both Pleaſure and Pain, which is one great Concernment of 
my preſent State. 'This is certain, the Confidence that our 
Faculties do not herein deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance 
we are capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of material 
Beings. For we cannot act any thing, but by our Faculties; 
nor talk of Knowledge it ſelt, but-by the Help of rhoſe 
Faculties which are fitted to apprehend even what Know- 
ledge is. But beſides the Afſurance we have from our Senſes 
themſelves, that they do not err in the Information they 
give us of the Exiſtence of Things without us, when they are 
affected by them, we are farther confirmed in this Aſſurance, 
by other concurrent Reaſons. | | | 
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Knowledge of the 


C. 4. Firſt, Tis plain, thoſe Perceptions are 
| produced in us by exterior Cauſes affecting 
_— _ our Senſes ; becauſe thoſe that wwant the Organs 
Fas: by the In. Of any Senſe, never can have the Ideas be- 
Jet the Sen. longing to that Senſe produced in their Minds, 
. This is too evident to be doubted ; and there- 

fore we cannot but be aflured, that they come 

in by the Organs of that Senſe, and no other Way. The 
Organs themſelves, tis plain, do not produce them; for then 
the Eyes of a Man in the Dark, would produce Colours, and 
his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter : But we ſee no Body gets 
the Reliſh of a Pine-Apple, till he goes to the dies where 
it is, and taſtes it. 5 
9. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, 

2. Becauſe an that I cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas 
Idea from ac- produced in my Mind : For though when my 
nas _ Eyes are ſhut, or Windows fait, I can at Plea- 
—_ 7 ſure re-call to my Mind the Ideas of Light, 
or the Sum, which former Senſations had lodg- 
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Firſt, Be- 


Ain 3 ed in my Memory; ſol can at Pleaſure lay by 
ceptiont. that Idea, and take into my View that of the 


Smell of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I 

turn my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the 
eas which the Light or Sun then produces in me. So that 
there is a manifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in 
my Memory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould 
have conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay 
them by at Pleaſure) and thoſe which force themſelves upon 
me, and I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt 
needs be ſome exterior Cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome 
Objects without me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot reſiſt, that pro- 
Quces thoſe Ideas in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, 
there is no Body who doth not perceive the Difference in him- 
ſelf, between contemplating the Sun, as he hath the Iaea 
of it in his Memory, and actually looking upon it: Of which 
two, his Perception is ſo diſtinct, that few of his Ideas are 
more diſtinguiſhable one from another : And therefore he 
hath certain Knowledge, that they are not both Memory, 
or the Actions of his Mind, and Faneies only within him 
but that actual Seeing hath a Cauſe without, | 
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C. 6. T hirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe 
Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which 


afterwards we remember without the leaſt 


Offence. Thus the Pain of Heat or Cold, when 
the Idea of it is revived in our Minds, gives 
us no Diſturbance ; which, when felt, was very 
troubleſome, and is again, when actually re- 
peated; which is occafioned by the Diſorder 
the external Object cauſes in our Bodies, when 
applyed to it. And we remember the Pain of 
Hunger, Y hirſt, or the Head-ach, without 
any Pain at all; which would either never 
diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often as 


Exiſtence of other Things. 


Thirdly, 
Pleaſure or 
Pain which 
accompanies 


actual Senſati- 


07, accompas 
nies not the 
returning of 
theſe Ideas 
without the 


external Oö. 


jects. 
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we thought of it, were there nothing more but Ideas floating 
in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fancies, 
without the real Exiſtence of Things affecting us from Abroad. 
The ſame may be ſaid of Pleaſure, accompanying ſeveral actual 
Senſations: And though mathematical Demonſtration. do- 
pends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them by Diagrams, 
gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and ſeems 
to 4 it a Certainty chang to that of Demonſtration 
it ſelf. For it would be very ſtrange, that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 
gure, which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of 

ſhould be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the 


Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which by looking on, 


he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. | 
. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſes, 


bear witneſs to the Truth of each other's Re- Fourthly, 


a Diagram, 


1 
nn 


port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible Things 
without us. He that ſees a Fire, may, if he 
doubt whether it be any thing more than a bars 


Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, by put- 


ting his Hand in it. Which certainly could 
never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain, by a 


Our Senſes aſ- 


fiſt one ano- 


thers Teſtimo- 
ny of the Ex- 


iſtence of out- 


ward Things. 


bare Idea or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain be a Fancy too: 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the 

Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 1 
Thus I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appear- 
ance of the Paper ; and by deſigning the Letters, tell before- 
hand what new Lea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither ap- 
pear (let me Fancy as much as I will) if my Hand ſtand ſtill; 
| ä 
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or though I moye my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut : Nor when 
thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chuſe af. 
terwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Ie 
of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 
that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima- 
ination, when I find that the Characters, that were made at 
Pleaſure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them ; nor 
yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 
affect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 
Figures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds 
as I before-hand deſign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be 
little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I write do real. 
ly exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regu- 
lar Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the Effect 
of my Imagination, nor could my Memory retain them in 
that Order. 8 | 
96. 8. But yet, if after all this, any one will be 
This Cer» To ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af. 
tainty is as firm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, 
great as our think and do, during our whole Being, is but 
Condition the Series and deluding Appearances of a long 
needs, Dream, whereof there is no Reality, and there- 
fore will Queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, 
or our Knowledge of any thing; I muſt defire him to 
conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream 
that he makes the Queſtion ; and ſo it is not much mat- 
ter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if 
he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Anſwer, 
That he Certainty of Things exiſting in rerum Natur, 
when we have zhe Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not 
only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condi 
tion needs. For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full 
Extent of Being, nor to a verſets. clear, comprehenſive 
Knowledge of Things free from all Doubt and Scruple, but 
to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are, and accom- 
modated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our purpoſe 
well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe 
Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For he 
that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the 
Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, which 
does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain: Which is 
Aſſurance 
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vhen Aſſurance enough when no Man requires greater Certainry, 
> of. to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his 
Lea Actions themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try 
ifeſ. MW whether the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Purnace, be barely a 
"Ag wandring Imagination in a drowſy Man's Fancy, by putting 
de at his Hand into it, he may, 13 be wakened into a 
nor I Certainty greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething 
ue to more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is as 
o the great as we can defire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure 
t the or Pain, 7. e. Happineſs or Miſery ; beyond which we have 
bund no Concernment, either of Knowing or Being. Such an Aſſu- 
ill be Ml rance of the Exiſtence of Things without us, is ſufficient to 
 real- direct us in the attaining the Good, and avoiding the Evil, 
regu- ohich is cauſed by them, which is the important Concernment 
204 ve have of being made acquainted with em. 

bes” tn C. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do a- 

Qually convey into our Underſtandings any T. 1 hhs 
inn be , we cannot but be ſatisfied that there doth =©* reaches 
to af. ſomething at that time really exiſt without us, * J N 
taſte, I vbich doth affect our Senſes, and by them $,v(acion 
is but i give Notice of it ſelf to our apprehenſive Fa- 

a long I culties, and actually produce that 7Jea which 

there- ve then perceive : And we cannot ſo far diſtruſt their Tefti- 
hinge, W mony, as to doubt that ſuch Collections of Simple Ideas, as 
im to ve have obſerved by our Senſes to be united together, do 
dream really exiſt together. But zh:s Knowledge extends as far as 
1 mat- Ml e preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employ'd about par- 
et, if I ticular Objects, that do then affect them, and no jo, on 
nfver, For if P ſaw ſuch a Collection of Simple Ideas, as is wont to 
aturd, be called Man, exiſting together one Minute ſince, and am 
is not now alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man exiſts now, 
Condi- ſince there is no neceſſary Connection of his Exiſtence a 
he full MW Minute fince, with his Exiſtence now. By a Thouſand Ways 
henfive he may ceaſe to be, fince I had the Teſtimony of my Senſes 
le, but for his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain that the Man I 
accom- I faw laſt to Day, is now in Being. I can leſs be certain that he 


urpoſe 
f thoſe have not ſeen figce Yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Year ; and 
F 


or he much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that I ne- 


ed the er Jaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable that 
II little I Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing 

which this, 1 have not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call 
hich is Knowledge ; though the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt 
Turance | Dou t, 


! 


is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my Senſes, and 1 


n 
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Doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral Things upon 
the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo of my 
Acquaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World: 
But this is but Probability, not Knowledge. 
g. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve how 
Polly to ex- fooliſh and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 
pect Demon- narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given 
 Frotion in e- him to judge of the different Evidence and 
very Thing. Probability of Things, and to be ſwayed ac- 
cCcordingly; how vin, I ſay, it is 50 expett De 
monſtration and Certainty in Things not capable of it, and 
refuſe Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to 
very plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out 
ſo evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Rea- 
Jon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Life, would admit of wb but direct plain De. 
monſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of 
periſhing quickly. The Wholeſomnefl of his Meat or Drink, 
would not give him Reaſon to venture on it: And I would 
fain know what tis he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as were 
capable of no Doubt, no Objection. 
| 6. II. As when our Senſes are actually em- 
„ Paſt Ex. ployed about any Object, we do know that it 
2 by does exiſt ; ſo by our Memory, we may be aſſu⸗ 
— red, that heretofore Things that affected our 
; Senſes have exiſted. And thus we have Know- 
ledge of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, whereof our 
| Senſes having informed us, our Memories ſtill retain the 7deas : 
and of this we are paſt all Doubt, ſo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge alſe reaches no farther than our 
Senſes have formerly aflured us. 'Thus ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, tis an unqueſtionable Truth to me, that Water doth 
exiſt : And remembring that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo 
be always true ; and as long as my Memory retains it, al- 
ways an undoubted Propoſition to me, that Water did exiſt 
the 10th of July, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that 
a certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which, 
at the ſame Time, I ſaw upon a Bubble of that Water : But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo ; it being no more neceflary that Water ſhould 
exiſt to Day, becauſe it exiſted Yeſterday, than that = Co- 
| | | | ours 
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jours or Bubbles exiſt to Day, becauſe: they exiſted Veſter- 
day; though it be exceedingly much more probable, becauſe 
Water ,hath been abſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, but 
Bubbles, and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
9. 12. What Jdeas we have of Spirits, and | 

how. we come by them, I have already ſhewn. 75 Exiſtence 
But though we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, of Spirits not 
and know we have them there, the having the knowable, 
Ileas of Spirits does not make us know that | 


any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or rhat there are any 


finite Spirits, or any other {piritual Beings, but the eternal 
GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch 


Creatures; but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we 


want the Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences. For 
we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really 
exiſting by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, 


than by the Leas any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can 


come to know, that Things anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really 
exiſt. „ 

And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, 
as well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content our ſelves 
with the Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propofiti- 


ons concerning this Matter, are beyond our reach. For 


however true it may be, v. g. that all the Intelligent Spirits 
that GOD ever created, do ſtill exiſt ; 


Propofitions, we may aflent to, as highly probable, but are 
not, I fear, in this State, capable of knowing. We are not 
then to put others upon Demonſtrating, nor our ſelves upon 
Search of univerſal. Certainty in all thoſe Matters wherein we 
are not capable of any other Knowledge, but what our Senſes 
give us in this or that particular. 

. 13. By which it appears, that there are | 
two Sorts of Propoſitions. 1, There is one Sort Q payz;cyl ap - 
of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any Propoſitions 
Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as having concerning 
the Idea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or Exiſtences, are 
an Jug el, in my Mind, the firſt and natural En- Enowable. 
quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where 


exiſt? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No Exiſt- 


ence of any Thing without us, but only of GOD, can certainly 
be known farther than our Senſes inform us. 2. There is 
another Sort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the Agree- 

ge 8 N men 


̃ yet it can never 
make a part of our certain Knowledge. Theſe, and the like 
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ment or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their De- 
pendence one on another. Such Propofitions may be univer- 
ſal and certain. So having the Idea of GOD, and my ſelf, 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GON is to 


be feared and obeyed by me: And this Propofition will be. 


certain concerning Man in general, if I have made an abſtract 
Taea of ſuch a Species, whereof I am one Particular. But 
yet this Propoſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought to 
fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men 
inthe World, but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever 
they do exiſt : Which Certainty of ſuch general Propofitions, 
depends on the Agreement or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered 
in thoſe abſtract 7cas. oh | 

C. 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledge 
is the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things 


And general roducing Ideas in our Minds by our Senſes ; 
Propoſition⸗ bs the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence 


concerning ab- 


| of the Ideas, (be they what they will) that 
dme our Minds producing ee cer- 
tain Propoſitions. Many of theſe are called 

eterne PVeritates, and all of them indeed are ſo ; not from 
being written all or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or 
that they were any of them Propofitions in any one's Mind, 
till he having got the abſtract Ideas, joined or ſeparated them 
by Affirmation or Negation. But whereſoever we can ſup- 
oſe ſuch a Creature as Maz is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, 
and thereby furniſhed with ſuch Ideas as we have, we muſt 
conclude he muſt needs, when he applies his Thoughts to 
the Confideration of his 7Jeas, know the Truth of certain 
Propoſitions, that will ariſe from the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment which he will perceive in his own Ideas. Such Propo- 
fitions are therefore called eternal Truths, not becauſe they 
are eternal Propoſitions actually formed, and antecedent to 
the Underſtanding, that at any time makes them; nor be- 
cauſe they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that 
are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before: 
But becauſe being once made about abſtract Ideas, ſo as to be 


true, they will, whenever they can be W to be made 


again at any time paſt or to come, by a Mind having thoſe 


Leas, always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed to 


ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas; and the ſame [dens 


having immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another; Pro- 


poſitions concerning any abſtract 7egs, that are once true, muſt 
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needs be eternal Verities, | 
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CHAP. XII. 
0 the Improvement of our Kyowledee. af; 


. 1. T having been the common received 

1 Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, that Knowledge 

Maxims were the Foundation of all 7s not from 

Knowledge; and that the Sciences were each Maxims- 
of them built upon certain Precognita, from | 
whence the Underſtanding was to take its Riſe, and by which 
it was to conduct it ſelf, in its Enquires, into the Matters 
belonging to that Science ; the beaten Road of the Schools 
has been to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general 
Propoſitions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge 
that was to be had of that Subject. Theſe Doctrines thus 


laid down for Foundations of any Science, were called Prin- 


ciples, as the Beginningsfrom which we muſt ſet out, and look 
no farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already 
obſerved. | | 1 „„ 

g. 2. One thing, which might probably _ 
give an Occafion to this Way of 1 (The Occa- 
in other Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the g ſton of that 
Succeſs it ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, Opinion.) 
wherein Men being obſerved to attain a great 5 
Certainty of Knowledge, theſe Scierices came by Pre- 
eminence to be called Ma dhν“ꝓ , and Meldung, Learning, or 
Things learned, throughly learned, as having, of all others, 
— greateſt Certainty, Clearneſs and Evidence, in 
them. | | | 

F. 3. But if any one will confider, he will 

(I gueſs ) find that the great Advancement and py; from 
Certainty of real Knowledge, which Men ar- rhe comparing 
tived to in theſe Sciences, was not owing to clear and di- 
the Influence of theſe Principles, nor derived fin&# Ideas. 
from any peculiar Advantage they received 

from two or three general Maxims laid down in the Begin- 
ning z but from the clear, diſtinct, compleat Ideas their 
Thoughts were employed about, andthe Relation of Equality 
and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome of them, that they had. 


8 2 | | an 
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an intuitive Knowledge, and by that, a Way to diſcover jr 
in others, and this without the Help of thoſe Maxim. 
For I aſk, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to know that 
his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by 
Virtue of this Axiom, That the Whole is bigger than a Part; 
nor be aſſured of it, *till he has learned that Maxim ? Or 
cannot a Country Wench know, that having received a 
Shilling from one that owes her three, and a Shilling alſo 
from another that owes her three, that the remaining Debts in 
each of their Hands, are equal? Cannot ſhe know this, I 
. ay, without ſhe fetch rhe Certainty of it from this Maxim, 

That if you take Equals from moan, the Remainder will 
be Equals; a Maxim which poſſibly ſhe never heard or 

thought of? I defire any one to confider, from what has been 
_ elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and cleareſt by mot 
People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Rule ; and 
which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Theſe 
general Rules are but the comparing our more general and 
abſtrat Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Mind; 
made, and Names given to them, for the aber Diſpatch in 
its Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and 
ſhort Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations. But 
Knowledge began in the Mind, and was founded on- Particu- 
Jars; though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken there- 
of; it being natural for the Mind (forward ſtill to enlarge its 
Knowledge) molt attentively to lay up thoſe general Noti- 
ons, and make the proper Uſe of them, which is to dif- 
burthen the Memory of the cumberſome Load of Particulars, 
For I defire it may be conſidered what more Certainty there 
is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and all, 
is bigger than his little Finger atone, after you have given to his 
Body the Name hole and to hislittle Finger the Name Part, 
than he could have had before; or what new Knowledge con- 
cerning his Body, can theſe two relative Terms give him, 
which he could not have without them? Could he not know 
that his Body was bigger than his little Finger, if his Lan- 
guage were yet ſo imperfect, that he had no ſuch relative 
Terms as Mole and Part? J aſk farther, When he has got 
theſe Names, how is he more certain that his Body is a 
F hole, and his little Finger a Part, than he was, or might 
be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that his Body was 
bigger than his little Finger? Any one may as reaſonably 
doubr or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, 


as that it is leis than his Body, Aud he that can doubt 
Whether 
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whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt Vherther it be a 


Part. So that the Maxim, The JW hole is bigger than a 
Part, can never be made uſe of to prove the little Finger 
leſs than the Body, but when it is uſeleſs, by being brought 
to convince one of a Truth which he knows already. For he 
that does not certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, with 
another Parcel of Matter joined to it, is bigger than either 
of them alone, will never be able to know it by the Help 
of theſe two relative Terms, J/hole and Part, make of them 
what Maxim you pleaſe. by 
g. 4. But be it in the Mathematicks as it 
will, whether it be clearer, that taking an Inch 


/ Dangerous 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch 7 build upon 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining precarious 

Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that Principles. 


if you take Equals from Equals, the Remain- . . .. 5 
der will be Equals: Which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer 
and firſt known, I leave to any one to determine, it not bein 

material to my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here 
to do, is to enquire, whether if it be the readieſt way to 


Knowledge, to begin with general Maxims, and build upon 


them, it be yet a ſafe way to take the Principles, which are 
laid down in any other Science, as unqueſtionable "Truths ; 
and ſo receive them without Examination, and adhere to 
them without ſuffering to be doubted of, becauſe Mathema- 
ticians have been ſo happy, or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf- 
evident and undeniable. If this be ſo, I know not what may 
not paſs for Truth in Morality, what may not be introduced 
and proved in natural Philoſophy. _ 

Let that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Wri- 
tings of {ome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with Pole- 
mo, take the World; or, with the Sro:icks, the Ather, or 
the Sun; or, with Anaximencs, the Air to be God; and what 
a Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs have! 
Nothing can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up 
withour Pueſlioning or Examination ; eſpecially if they be 
ſuch as concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and 
give a Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might net juſtly ex- 
pect another Kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who placed Ha 
pineſs in bodily Pleaſure; and in Amiſthenes, who made 
ons as - Vertue 
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Vertue ſufficient to Felicity? And he who, with Plato, ſhall 
place Beatitude in the Knowledge of God, will have his 
houghts raiſed to other Contemplations than thoſe who 
look not beyond this Spot of Earth, and thoſe periſhing 
Things which are to be had in it. He that, with Archelans, 
Mall lay it down as a Principle, That Right and Wrong, 
HFHoneſt and Diſhoneſt, are defined only by Laws, and not 
by Nature, will have other Meaſures of moral Rectitude 
and Pravity, than thoſe who take it for granted, that we 
are under Obligations antecedent to all humane Conſtituti- 
ons. | 
| F. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Prin. 
This is mo C1Þ1es, are not certain, (which we muſt have 
certain Way ſome way to know, that we may be able to 
80 Truth. diſtinguiſh them from thoſe that are doubtful) 
but are only made fo to us by our blind Aſſent, 
we are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being 
guided into Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirm- 
ed in Miſtake and Error. 
| g. 6. But fince the Knowledge of the Cer- 
But to com- tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 
pare clear Truths, depends only upon the Perception 
compleat Ideas we have of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
under ſteady our Ideas, the Jay to improve our Know- 
Names. leage, is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an 
implicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Prin- 
ciples ; but is, I think, to get and fiv in our Minds clear, 
aiftinft and compleat Ideas, as far as they are to be had, 
gud annex to them ah; nod and conſtant Names. And thus, 
perhaps, without any other Principles, but barely confidering 
thoſe Tdeas, and by comparing them one with another, 
finding their Agreement and * and their ſeve- 
ral Relations and Habitudes, we ſhall get more true and 
clear Knowledge by the Conduct of this one Rule, than by 
taking up Principles, and thereby putting our Minds into 
the Diſpoſal of others. | | 
6. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed 
The true Me- as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Methods of En- 
thod of — quiry to the Nature of the Ideas we examint, 
2 ze and the Truth we ſearch after. General and 
4% certain Truth ly founded in the Habi- 
ing our abſtra## certain 1rutns are only founded in the * 
Ideas. tudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A 
ſagacious and methodical Application of our 
Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, 1s the only 
| | Es ow 
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way to diſcover all that can be put with Truth and Certainty 
concerning em, into general Propoſitions, By what Steps we 
are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of 
the Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Begin- 
nings, by gentle Degrees, and a continued Chain of Reafon- 
ings, Proceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of Truths 

that appear at firſt fight beyond humane Capacity. The Art 
of finding Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have 


invented for the ſingling out, and laying in order thoſe in- 


termediate Ideas that demonſtratively ſhew the Equality or 
Inequality of unapplicable Quantities, is that which has car- 
ried them ſo far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unex- 
wp Diſcoveries : But whether ſomething like this, in re- 
pect of other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Magnitude, may 
not in Time be found out, I will not determine. This, I 
think, I may ſay, that if other Ideas, that are the real, as 
well as nominal Eſſences of their Species, were purſued in 
the way familiar to Mathematicians, they _ carry our 
Thoughts farther, and with greater Evidence and Clearneſs 
than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

6, y This gave me the Confidence to ad- 
vance that Conjecture which I ſuggeſt, Chap. 
3, viz, That Morality is capable of Demon- rality alſo may 
ſtration, as well as Mathematicks. For the be made clear- 
Ideas that Ethicks are converſant about, being rt. 
all real Eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine, have 
2 diſcoverable Connection and Agreement one with another; 
ſo far as we can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we 
ſhall be poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general Truths, and 
| doubt not, but if a right Method were taken, a great part 
of Morality might be made out with that Clearneſs, that 
could leave, to a conſidering Man, no more Reaſon to doubt, 
than he could have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions 
in Mathematicks, which have been demonſtrated to him. 

g. 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of | 
Subſtances, our want of Ideas, that are ſuitable 
to ſuch a way of proceeding, obliges us to 
a quite different Method. We advance not 
here, as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas 
are real, as well as nominal Eflences) by con- 
templating our Ideas, and conſidering their 


By which M 


But Know- 
leage of Bodies 
is to be impro- 
ved only by 
Experience. 


Relations and Correſpondencies; that —_ us very little, 


for the Reaſons that in another place we have at large ſer 


down. By which, I think, it is eyident, that Subſtances 
afford 
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afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and the 
bare Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but 
a very little way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What 
then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge in 
fubſtantial Beings? Here we are to take a quite contrary 
Courſe, the want of Jacas of their real Eſſences, ſends us 
trom our own Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they 
exiſt, Experience here miſt teach me what Reaſon cannot: 
And 'tis by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what o- 
ther Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. g 
whether that yellow, heavy, fuſible Body I call Gold, be mal. 
lealie or no: which Experience (which way ever it prove ir 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that i: 
is ſo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but 
that which I have tryed. Becauſe it is no Conſequence ore 
way cr t'other from my complex Idea, the Neceſſity or In 
conſiſtence of Malleability hath no viſible Connection with the 
Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſililiry in any 
Body. What I have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Go/1, 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Callur, 
Weight, and Fr{ability, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fix- 
ednefs and Solnbility in Aqua Regia, be added to it. Our 
Neaſonings from theſe 74:25 will carry us but a little way in 
the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſſes 
of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the o- 
ther Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but 
on that unknown real Eflence, on which theſe alſo depend, 
we cannot by them diſcover the reſt; we can go no farther 
than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eflence will carry us, 
which is very little beyond themſelves ; and ſo afford us but 
very ſparingly any certain, univerſal, and uſeful 'Truths. For 
upon T:yal, having found that particular Piece (and all o- 
thers of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever try- 
ed) Malleable, that allo makes now perhaps a part of my 
complex Idea, part of my rominal Eflence of Gold: Where- 
by, though I make my complex Idea, to which I affix the 
Name Gold, to conſiſt of more fimple [cas than before; yet 
ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Species of Bo- 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (I ſay to know, per- 
haps, it may not conjecture) the other remaining Properties of 
that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connection with 
ſome or all of the ſimple Ideas that make up my nominal Ef- 
ſence. For Example: I canror be certain from this comp ex 
Jaca, whether Gold be fixed or no; becauſe, as before, th::c 
bred wy | 15 
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js no neceſſary Connection or Inconfiſtence to be diſcovered be- 
twixt a complex Idea of a Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, 
betwixt theſe, 1 ſay, and Frxedreſs : fo that I may certainly 
know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are found, there Fix- 
edneſs is ſure to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, I muſt apply 
my ſelf to Experience; as far as that reaches, I may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther. | | 

F. 101 my not, but a Man accuſtomed | 
to rational and regular Experiments thall be . | 
able to ſee 88 dete ee of Bodies, — n. _ 
and gueſs righter at their yet unknown Pro- wenience » not 
perties, than one that is a Stranger to them : Science. 
But yet, as I have ſaid, this is but Judgment 375 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This away of 
getting and iiproving ou Knowledge in Subſtances only by 
Experience and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of 
cur Faculties in this State of Aſediocrity, which we are in in 
this World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect that natural Phi- 
loſophy is not capable of being made a Science. We are able, 
L imagine, to reach very little general Knowledge concerning 
the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Expe- 
riments and Hiſtorical Obſervations we may have, from which 


we may draw Advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby 


increaſe our Stock of Convenierces for this Life; but beyond 
this, I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Faculties, as I 
gueſs, able to advance. | 

Cd. 11. From whence it is obvious to conclude, 


that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to pene- s are fitted 


trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſſences for moral. 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the Knowledge 


Being ofa GOD, and the Knowledge of our and natural 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Improvements 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- | 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſt adapted to 
and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the way. For 'tis rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that ſort of 122 
ledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries in it our greateſt Intereſt, i. e. the Condition of our e- 
ternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that Morality is 
the proper Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general, (who 
are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
| | Bouun} 
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Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of 
Nature, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, 


for the common Uſe of Human Life, and their own particy- 
lar Subfiftence in this World. Of what Conſequence the Diſ- 
covery of one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 
mane Life, the whole great Continent of America is a con- 
vincing Inſtance ; whoſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want 
of the greateſt part of the Conveniences of Life, in a Country 
that abounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may 
be attributed to their Ignorance, of what was to be found 
in a very ordinary deſpicable Stone, I mean the Mineral of 
Tron. And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements 
in this part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem 
to vie each with other; yet to any one that will ſeriouſly 


reflect on it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt doubt, that were 


the Uſe of Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be 
unavoidably reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the an- 
cient ſavage Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Pro- 
viſions come no way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing 
and polite Nations; ſo that he who firit made known the 
Uſe of that one contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled 
the Father of Arts, and Author of Plenty. 
| g C wo — eee be thought to 
| 82 be. diſeſteem, or diſſuade the Study of Nature. I 
| 1 — readily _ the Contemplation of his Works 
theſes, and gives us Occaſion, to admire, revere, and glorify 
wrong Princi= their Author: And if rightly directed, may be 
ples, of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Monu- 
| ments of exemplary Charity, that have, at ſo 
great Charge, been raiſed by the Founders of Hoſpitals and 
Alms-houſes. He that firſt invented Printing, diſcovered theUſe 
of the Compaſs, or made publick the Virtue and right Uſe of 
Lin Kina, did more for the Propagation of Knowledge, for the 
Supplying and Increaſe of uſeful Commodities, and ſaved more 


from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work-Houſes, 


and Hoſpitals. All that I would ſay, is, that we ſhould not be 
too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opinion or Expectation of 
Knowledge, where it is not to be had, or by Ways that will not 
attain it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems for 
compleat Sciences ; nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical 
Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments; ſince 
we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp at 
a Time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the Na- 
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ture and Properties of whole Species together. Where our En- 
quiry is concering Co- exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, 
which by Contemplation, of our Ideas we cannot diſcover ; 
there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, muſt give 
us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal 
Subſtances. The Knowledge of Bodies we muſt get by our 
Senſes, warily employ'd in taking Notice of their Qualities 
and Operations on one another: And what we hope to know 
of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expect 
only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little 
general Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes 
laid down at Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, or 
helped to ſatisfy the Enquiries of rational Men after real 
Improvements ; how little, 1 ſay, the ſetting out at that 
End has for many Ages together, advanced Mens Progreſs 
towards the Knowledge of natural Phyloſophy, will think 
we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, who in this latter Age have 
taken another Courſe, and have trod out to us, though not 
an eafier Way to learned Ignorance, yet a ſurer Way to pro- 


fitable Knowledge. 


J. 13. Not that we may not, to explain an 
Phenomena of Nature, make uſe of any pro- The true Uſe 
bable Hypotheſis whatſoever. Hyporheſes, if of Hypotheſes. 
they are well made, are at leaſt great Helps to | 
the Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my 
Meaning is, that we ſhould ot take up any one too baſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cau- 
ſes of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to 
do) till we have very well examined Particulars, and made 
ſeveral Experiments in that 'Thing which we would explain 
by our Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will _ to them all; 
whether our Principles will carry us quite through, and not 
be as inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as they 
ſeem to accommodate, and explain another. And at leaſt 
that we take Care that the Name of Principles deceive us 
not, nor impoſe on us, by making us receive that for an un- 
5 Truth, which is really at beſt, but a very doubt- 
ul Conjecture, ſuch as are moſt (I had almaſt ſaid all) ot 
the Hy pot heſes in natural Philoſophy. | 
9. 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be ca- 
pable of Certainty or no, the Vays to enlarge 


Clear and di- 
ftin# Ideas 
with ſettled 
Names, and the 


Firſt, 


to me, in ſhort, to be theſe two: 


* LM * g : 
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268 Improvement of our Ryowledge; 
© Firſt, The firſt is to get and ſettle in our 
Fading of thiſe Minds determined Teas of hd, Things, 
which bes whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names; 
bar J at leaſt of ſo many of them as we would con- 
e * , fider and improve our Knowledge in, or Rea- 
The Ways ſon about: And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of 
inlarge our Subſtances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make 
' Knowledge, them as compleat as we can, whereby I mean, 
1 that we ſhould put together as many fimple 
Ideas, as being conſtantly obſerved to co- exiſt, may perfectly 
determine the Species; and each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
which are the Ingredients of our complex ones, ſhould be 
clear and diſtin in our Minds: For it being evident that 
our Knowledge cannot exceed our 74eas, as far as they are 


8 


either imperfect, confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to 


have certain, perfect, or clear Knowledge. 

Secondly, The other is the Art of finding out thoſe interme- 
alate Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnan- 
cy of other 7Jeas, which cannot be immediately compared. 

CE. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 

Mathematicks on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 
en Inſtance of ſome general Propoſitions) are So right Me- 
ite |  thod of improving our Knowledge in the Ideas 
| | of other Modes, beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 
Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eafily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
rfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles, or Figures, of which 

e deſires to know any Thing, is utterly thereby uncapable 
of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to 


have a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 


 Trapezium, and, there is nothing more certain, than that he 
Will in vain ſeek any Demonſtration about them. Farther it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Mazims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led 
the Maſters of that Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 


they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 


Maxims generally made uſe of in Mathematicks never ſo per- 
fectly, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences as 
much as he pleaſes, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, 
ſcarce ever come to know, that h Square of the Hyporenuſe 
in à right angled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the 
ro other Sides. The Knowledge that the Whole is equal to 

all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the Re- 

mainder will be equal, &c. helpd him not, f preſume, 0 
5 | 7” - this 


— 


Conſiderations concerning aur Knowledge. 269 
this Demonſtration» And a Man may, I think, pore long 
enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one Jot the 
more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcover- 
ed by the Thoughts . otherwiſe applyed; the Mind had 
other Objects, other Views before it, far different from 
thoſe Maxims, when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind 
of Truths in Mathematicks, which Men well enough ac- 
uainted with thoſe received Axioms, but ignorant of theie | 
Method who firſt made theſe Demonſtrations, can never 
ſufficiently admire. And who knows what Methods, to en- 
large our Knowledge in other Parts of Science, may hereafter 
be invented, anſwering that of Algebra in Mathematicks 
which ſo readily finds out Ideas of Quantities to meaſure 0 
thers by, whoſe Equality or Proportion we could otherwiſe 
very hardly, or perhaps never come to know? 1 


5 


CHAP. XII. 


Some farther Conſiderations concerning our 
St | FB Kuowleage. 


9. I. UR Knowledge, as in other Things, 
1 ſo in this, has a great Conformity Our Know- 
5 with our Sight, that it is neither edge partly ne- 
wholly neceſſary, uor wholly voluntary. If our <fary, partly 
Knowledge were altogether neceſſary, all Mens voluntary. 
Knowledge would not only be alike, but every  _ 
Man would know all that is knowable ; and if it were whol- 
ly voluntary, ſome Men ſo little regard or value it, that they 
would have extream little, or none at all. Men that have 
Senſes cannot c huſe but receive ſome Ideas by them, and if 
they have Memory, they cannot but retain ſome of them; 
and if they have any diſtinguiſhing Faculty, cannot but per- 
ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of ſome of them one 
with another; as he that has Eyes, if he will open them by 
Day, cannot but ſee ſome Objects, and perceive a Difference 
in them, But though a Man with his Eyes open in the 
Light, cannot but ſee ; yet there be certain Objects, which 
he may chuſe whether he will turn his Eyes to; there may 
be in his reach a Book containing Pictures and wot 
55 | capable 


476 Conſider ations concerning our Knowledge. | 
capable to delight or inftruft him, Which' yet he may never 
have the Will to open, never take the Pains to look into. 

| 5 F. 2. ho ke alſo pry Og in 8 Man's 
„öde. Power, and that is, though he turns his Eyes 
71 ſometimes towards an Obit yet he Muy 
chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 
with an intent Ap} ication endeavour to ob- 
ſerve accurately all that is viſible in it. But 
yet, what he does ſee, he cannot ſee otherwiſe 
It depends not on his Will to ſee that Black 


tion vol unt ar; 
but we know as 
Things are, not 
al we pleaſe. 


than he does. 


which appears Nilo; nor to perſwade himſelf, that what 


—_— ſcalds him, feels cold: The Earth will not appear 
painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, 
whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Winter, he can- 
not help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding; all that is voluntary 
in our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of 
our Faculties from this or that ſort of Objects, and a, more 
or leſs accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, 
our Will hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the 
Mind one way or other; that is done only by the Objects 
themſelves, as far as they are clearly diſcovered. And there- 
fore, as far as Mens Senſes are converſant about external Ob- 
Jes, the Mind cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are pre- 
ſented by them, and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things 
without; and ſo far as Mens Thoughts converſe with their 
own determined Ideas, they cannot but, in ſome Meaſure, 
obſerve the Agreement and Diſagreement that is to be found 
e e e of them, which is ſo far Knowledge: and if 
they have Names for thoſe Ideas which they have thus 
conſidered, they muſt needs be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe 
Propoſitions, which expreſs that Agreement or Diſagreement 
they perceive in them, and be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe 


Truths. For what a Man ſees, he cannot but ſee, and what 


he perceives, he cannot but know that he perceives. 
3 g. 3. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 
Inſtance in bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 
Numbers. two and three, to /ix, cannot chuſe but know 
that they are equal. He that hath pot the 


Tea of a Triangle, and found the Ways to meaſure its Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are 
equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt of that, - 


Y* of this Truth, that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, 
and. not to be. 


* He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent, 9 
* but frail and weak Being, made by and de- Is natural 


4 pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- Religion. 
tent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certain- 3 
ly know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and Obey G OD, as 
ur that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the 
þ Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 
an Thoughts that way, and conſider them, he will as certain- 
ol ly find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an 
bligation to obey the ſupream and infinite, as he is certain 


e, to find, that zhree, four and ſeven are leſs than fifteen, if he 
5 will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be 


ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 
'J. open his Eyes, and turn them that way. But yet theſe 

| Truths being never ſo certain, never ſo clear, he may be ig- 
norant of either; or all of them, who will never take the 
Pains to employ his Faculties as ha ſhould, to inform himſelf 
about them. lp | | 
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C HA P. XIV. 
Of Judgment. 
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ing given to Man, not barely for Our Knows 
Speculation, but alſo for the ledge being 
Conduct of his Life, Man would be at a great Hort, we wane 
Loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, but ſomething elſe. 
m- what has the Certainty of true Knowledge, 
ne, For that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he 
ow would be often utterly in the Dark, and in moſt of the Akti- 
the ons of his Life, perfectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide 
es, him in the Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge. He 
are that will not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nou- 
as WK riſh him; he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the 
of I Buſineſs he goes about will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, 
but ſit ſtill and periſh, e 


(. 1. TY underſtanding Faculties be- 
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272 | Judgment. 0 3 
5 6. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome Things 
bat Uſe to in broad Day-light, as he has given us ſame 

be made of this certain Knowledge, though limited to a few 

twilight State. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taſte 
| Hof what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 


to excite in us a Deſire and Endeavour after a better State ; 


ſo, in the greateſt part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
ight, as I may ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuit- 
able, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probation- 
erſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here ; wherein, 
to check our Over-confidence and Preſumption, we might 
by every Day's Expericnce, be made ſenfible of our Shert- 
fightedneſs, and Liableneſs to Error ;. the Senſe whereof 
might be a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days 
of this our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, 
and following of that way, which might lead us to a State 
of greater Perfection. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation filent in the Caſe, that as Men employ 
thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accord- 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Day, when 
their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to their La- 
bours. + | - 
5 . 3. The Faculty which God has given 
judgment Man to ſupply the Want of clear and certain 
ſupplies the Knowledge, in Caſes where that cannot be 
Want of Know- had, is Judgment: Whereby the Mind takes 
leage. its Ideas to agree or diſagree ; or which is the 
ſame, any Propoſition to be true or falſe, 
without perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs, 
The Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſ- 
fity, where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge, 
are not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs,  Unskil- 
fulneſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain 
Proofs are to be. had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they 
are defirous or concerned to know; but either incapable of 
ſuch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, 
or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly 
paſs by the Proofs; and ſo, without making out the Demon- 
ftration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
two Ideas, as it were by a View of them as they are at a 
Diſtance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 
moſt likely ro them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Fa- 
culty of the Mind, 'when it is exerciſed nnn 
| | | hings 


POT I * 3 


— 


Things, is called Judgment; when about Truths delivered 
in Words, is moſt commonly called Aſent or Diſſent : Which 
being the moſt uſual way wherein the Mind has occaſion to 
employ this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, treat of it 
as leaft liable in our Language to Equivocation. 
F. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties, 
converſant about 'Truth and Falſhood. , ment 
Firſt, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per- e preſuming 
ceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfy'd of the A- Ting, e be 
greement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. gerung its 
Secondly, Fudgment, which is the putting Mm 
Teas together, or ſeparating them from one another in the 
Mind, when their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is not 
perceived, but preſumed to be ſo ; which is, as the Word 
imports, taken to be ſo, before it certainly appears. And if 
jt 1o unites, or ſeparates them, as in reality + ings are, it is 


right Fudgment. 5 
CHAP. XV. 
Of Probability. 
(.1. A 8 Des is the ſhewing the N 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Probability 


two Jdeus, by the Intervention of is rhe Appear- 
ene or more Proofs, which have a conſtant, im- ance Agree- 
mutable, and viſible Connection one with ano- ent 497 fals 
ther; ſo Probability is nothing but the Ap- lible Pra. 
pearance of {ſuch an Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, by the Intervention of Proofs, whoſe ConneRion is not 
conſtant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be ſo, 
but is, or appears, for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough 
to induce the Mind to juage the Propofition to be true or falſe, 
rather than the contrary, For Example: In the Demonſtra- 
tion of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Connection 
there is of Equality between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
and thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe of to ſhew 
their Equality to two right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive 
Knowledge of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the inter- 
mediate Ideas in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series 


is continued with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the A- 
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274 Probability. 
greement or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in Equality Pr 
to two right ones: And thus he has certain Knowledge that i 

it is ſo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to ob- D. 
ſerve the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man K. 
of Credit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal tui 
to two right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In | ©) 
which Caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability 
of the Thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part car- ſor 
ries Truth with it: The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he re- me 
ceives it, not being wont to affirm any thing contrary to, or Ia 
befides his Knowledge, eſpecially in Marrters of this kind. 
So that that which cauſes his Aﬀent to this Propoſition, that 
the three Angles of a Ttlangle are equal to two right ones, that wi 
which makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without know- Pr 
ing them to do ſo, is ths wonted Veracity of the Speaker in 
other Caſes, or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this | for 
EL p 4 6. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, the 

It is to ſup- being very narrow, and we not happy enough : 
ply the Want to find certain Truth in every Thing Thich — has 
Knowledge» have occafion to conſider, moſt of the Propoki- M P- 
tions we think, Reaſon, Diſcourſe, nay, act up- 5 

on, are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their wh 
Truth; yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, 


that we make no doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them os 
as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely as da 
if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge e 
of them was perfect and certain. But there being Degrees 
herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 15 
monſtration, quite down to Improbability and Unlikelinef i 4 þ 
even to the Confines of Impoſſibility; and alſo Degrees o 1 


Alen from full Aſſurancꝰ and Confidence, quite down to 
Conjecture, Doubt and Diſtruſt; 1 ſhall come now, (having, 115 
as I think, found out the Bounds of humane Knowledge and 


Certainty) in the next Place, to conſider the ſeveral Degrees Jo £ 
and Grounds of Probability, and Aſſent or Faith. 5 ba 
„V. 3. Probability is Likelineſs to be true] . 

Being that the very Notation of the Word fignifying ſuc n 
which makes , Propofition, for which there be Argument 50 
. £, * Proofs, to make it paſs, or be received fot f 
— before we true. The Entertainment the Mind give ty 

know them to this fort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, Aſſet in 
beſo, or Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving WI 


any Propofition for true, upon Arguments, 0 
| Prooi 


Probability. 

Proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, 
without certain Knowledge that it is ſo, And herein lies the 
Difference between Probability and Certainty, Faith and 
Knowleage, that in all the Parts of Knowledge, there is In- 


tuition ; each immediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and 


certain Connection; in Belief not ſo. That which makes me 
believe, is ſomething extraneous to the Thing I believe; 
ſomething not evidently joined on both fides to, and fo not 


275 


Ileas that are under Confideration. | 
6. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the 
Defe& of our Knowledge, and to guide us 


where that fails, is always converſant about 


Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, 
but only ſome Inducements to receive them 
for true. The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, 
theſe two following: oe 


Firſt, The Conformity of any Thing with 


our own Knowledge, Obſervation, and Ex- 
rience. | | 


manifeſtly ſhewing the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe 


The Grounds 
of Probability 
are two; Con- 


formity with 


Our own Ex- 
perience, or the 


Teftimony ef 


ot her Experi - 
211-2 


Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer- 
vation and Experience. In the Teſtimony of others, is to 
be confidered, 1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The 
Skill of the Witneſſes. 4. The Defign of the Author, where 
it is a Teſtimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of 
the Parts and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary 


Teſtimonies. | 


6. 5. Probability wanting that intuitive 


Evidence which infallibly determines the Un- 


derſtanding, and produces certain Knowledge, 


the Mind, if it would proceed rationally, 
ought to examine all the Grounds of Probabi- 


lity, and ſee how they make more or leſs, 


for or againſt any Propofition, before it aſ- 
ſents to, or diſſents from it, and upon a due 


balancing the Whole, reject or receive it, with 
a more or leſs firm Aſſent, proportionably to the P 


In this, al 


the Agreements 
pro and con, 
ought to be 
examined, be- 


fore we come 
fo a F uag- 


ment. 


rancy of the 22 Grounds of Probability on one ſide or the 


other. For Example: 5 


If I my ſelſ ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probabili- 


ty, tis 


nowledge : But if another tells me he ſaw a Man 


in England, in the midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon 


Water hardened with Cold D this has ſo great Conformity 


. 
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nde- 
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with what is uſually obſerved to happen, that I am diſpoſed, 
by the Nature of the thing it ſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs 
ſome manifeſt Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter 
of Fact. But if the ſame Thing be told to one born between 
the Tropicks, who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing 
before, there the whole Probability relies on "Teſtimony : 
And as the Relators are more in Number, and of more Credit, 
and have no Intereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; ſo that 
Matter of Fact is like to find more or leſs Belief. Though 
to a Man, whoſe. Experience has been always quite contrary, 
and has never heard of any thing like it, the moſt untainted 
Credit of a Witneſs will ſcarce be able to find Belief. And as 
it happened to a Dutch Ambaſſador, who entertaining the 
King of Siam with the Particularities of Holland, which he 
was inquiſitive after, amongſt other Things told him, that 


the Water in his Country would ſometimes, in cold Weather, 


be ſo hard that Men walked upon it, and that it would bear 
an Elephant, if he were there. To which the King reply'd, 
Hitherto I have believed the ſtrange Things you have toll 
me, becauſe I look upon you as a ſober fair Man; but nou 
Tam ſure you lye. 3 
| C6. 6. Upon theſe Grounds depends the 
They being Probability of any Propoſition : | Kd as the 

capable of Conformity of our Knowledge, as the Certain- 
| great Variety. ty of Obſervations, as the Frequency and Con- 
| | ſtancy of Experience, and the Number and 
Credibility of Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree 
with it, ſo is any Propoſition in it ſelf, more or leſs probable. 
There is another, I confeſs, which though by it {elf it be no 
true Ground of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, 
by which Men moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and 
upon which they pin their Faith more than any thing ele, 
and that is the Opinion of others: though there cannot be a 
more dangerous thing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead 
one, fince there is 'much more Falſhood and Error among 
Men, than 'Truth and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and 
Perſuaſions of others, whom we know and think well of, be 
a Cround of Aſſent, Men have Reaſon to be Heathens in 
Fapan, Mahometans in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants 
in England, and Lutherans in Sweden. But of this wrong 
Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak more at 
large in another Place. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the Degrees of Aſſent. 
9 1. HE Grounds of Probability we | 
have laid down in the foregoing our Aſene 


Chapter ; as they are the Foun- 
dations on which our Iſent is built, ſo are 


they alſo the Meaſure whereby its ſeveral De-. 


grees are, or ought to be regulated: Only we 


ought to be re · 


gulated by the 


Grounds of 
Probability. 


0 
Doug — 


Light to the 


are to take Notice, that whatever Grounds of 


| Probability there may be, they yet operate no farther on the 


Mind, which ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge 


right, than they appear, at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or 


Search that the Mind makes. I confeſs, in the Opinions 
Men have, and firmly ſtick to, in the World, their 7 is 
not always from an actual View of the Reaſons that at firſt pre- 
vailed with them; it being in many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, 
and in moſt very hard, even for thoſe who have very admi- 
rable Memories, to retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due 
Examination, made them embrace that ſide of the Queſtion. 
It ſuffices that they have once, with Care and Fairneſs, fifted 
the Matter as far as they could; and that they have ſearched 
into all the Particulars that they could imagine, to give any 
Queſtion, and with the beſt of their Skill, caſt 
up the Account upon the whole Evidence: And thus having 
once found on which ſide the Probability appeared to them, 


after as full and exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay 


up the Concluſion in their Memories, as a Truth they have 
diſcovered ; and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the 


Teſtimony of their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by 


the Proofs they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree 
of their . . as they afford it. 8 8 
. 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of 


Men are capable of doing, in regulating their 7 beſe can- 


Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will 
exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly in 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any 
probable Truth, and that too in the ſame Or- 
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not always be 
actually in 
View, and then 
we muſt cone 
tens our ſelves 
| der, 
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with the re. der, and regular deduction of Conſequences, 
membrance 


that we once 


in which they have formerly placed or ſeen 
them ; which ſometimes is enough to fill a 


large Volume upon one fingle Queſtion: Or 


elſe they muſt require a Man, for every Opi- 


nion that he embraces, every Day to examine 
the Proofs ; both which are impoſſible. It 
is unavoidable therefore, that the Memory be relied on in 
the Caſe, and that Mer be per ſevaded of ſeveral Opinions, 
 evhereof the Proofs are not actually in their Thoughts; 
nay, which perhaps they are not able actually to recal. With- 
out this, the greateſt part of Men muſt be either very Scep- 
ticks, or change. every Moment, and yield themſelves up to 
whoever, having lately ftudied the Queſtion, offers them 
Arguments ; which, for want of Memory, they are not able 
preſeatly to Anſwer. | 5 

— g. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens ſtick- 
The ill Con- ing to their paſt Judgment, and adhering 
| ſequence firmly to Conclufions formerly made, is often 
this, if eur the Cauſe of great Obſtinacy in Error and Mi- 
former Judg- ſtake. But the Fault is not that they rely 
ent were net on their Memories for what they have befere 
rightly made. yell judged, but becauſe they judged before 
they =. well examined. May we not find a 

great Number (not to ſay the greateſt wie”, of Men, that 
think they have formed right Judgments of ſeveral Matters, 
and that for no other Reaſon, but becauſz they never thought 
otherwiſe? That imagine themſelves to have judged right, 
only becauſe they never queſtioned, never examined their 
own _—_— Which is indeed to think they judged right, 
. becauſe they never judged at all : And yet theſe, of all Men, 
hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs ; thoſe being 
generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, who have 
leaſt examined them. What we once know, we are certain 
is ſo; and we may be ſecure that there are no latent Proofs 
undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or bring 
it in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, tis not in every 
Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the Particulars before 
us, that any way concern the Queſtion ; and that there is no 
| Evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Proba- 
bility on the other fide, and out-weigh all that at preſent 
ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hack 
5 7 | | the 
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the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to colle& together all the 


Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely 


to conclude, that he hath a clear and full View, and that 
there is no more to be alledged for his better Information: 


And yet we are forced to determine our ſelves on the one 


ide or other. The Conduct of our Lives, and the Manage- 
ment of our great Concerns, will not bear Delay ; for thoſe 
depend, for the moſt part, on the Determination of our 
Judgment in Points wherein we are not capable of certain 
and demonſtrative Knowledge, and wherein it is neceſſary 
for us to embrace the one fide or the other. | 
g. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the : 

greateſt part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve- The right Uſe 
ral Opinions, without certain and indubitable of it, mutual 
Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too Charity and 
great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, Forbearance. 
or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their ; 
former Tenets preſently upon the offer of an Argument 
which they cannot immediately Anſwer, and ſhew the In- 
ſufficiency of : it would methinks become all Men to maintain 
Peace, and the common Offices of Humanity and Friend- 
ſhip, in the Diverſity of Opinions, ſince we cannot reaſonably 
expect, that any one ſhould readily and 1 his 
own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Reſignation to 
an Authority which the Underſtanding of Man acknowledges 
not. For however it may often miſtake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reaſon, nor blindly ſubmit to the Will and Di- 


dates of another. If he you would bring over to your Sen- 


timents, be one that examines before he Aſſents, you muſt 
give him Leave at his Leiſure to go over the Account again, 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Parti- 
culars, to fe on which fide the Advantage lies; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in ſo _— Pains, tis but what we do often 


our ſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if 


others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy : 


And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truſt, how | 


can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets which 
Time and Cuſtom have fo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them ſelf-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or 
which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from GOD 
himſelf, or from Men ſent by him ? How can we expect, I 
ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the 
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deavour to remove it in all the gentle and 
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Arguments or Authority of a Stranger or Adverſary, eſpe- 


cially it there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there 
never fails to be where Men find themſelves ill treated ? We 
ſhould do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and en- 

air Ways of In- 
formation, and not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and 
perverſe, becauſe they will not renounce their own, and re- 
ceive our Opinions, or at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, 


| when 'tis more than probable that we are no leſs obſtinate ir 


not embracing ſome of theirs. For where is the Man that has 
unconteſtable Evidence of the Truth of all that he holds, or 
of the Falſhood of all he condemns; or can ſay, that he has 
examined, to the Bottom, all his own, or other Mens Opini- 


ons? The Neceſſity of believing, without Knowledge, nay 
often upon very flight Grounds, in this fleeting State of A- 


ction and Blindneſs we are in, ſhould make us more buſy and 
careful to inform our ſelves, than conſtrain others; at leaſt 
thoſe who have not throughly examined to the Bottom all 


their own Tenets, muſt confeſs they are unfit to preſcribe to 


others, and are unreaſonable in impoſing that as Truth on 


other Mens Belief, which they themſelves have not ſearch- 


ed into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability on which 


they ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who have fairly and 


truly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt in all the 
Doctrines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, would have 
a juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: But theſe 


are ſo few in Number, and find ſo little Reaſon to be magi- 


ſerial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and imperious 
is to be expected from them: And there is Reaſon to think, 
that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be 
leſs impofing on others. | 
| §. 5. But to return to the Grounds of AC. 
Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 
either of Mat- take Notice, that the Propofitions we receive 
rer of Fact, or upon Inducements of Probability, are of two 


Speculation. Sorts, either concerning ſome particular Exift-| 
ence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter of 


Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
Teſtimony, or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond 


the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch 
Teſtimony. | | . 


| $- U 
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g. 6. Concerning the firſt of theſe, viz. par- 
ticular Matter of Fatt. 
Firſt, Where any „ eee Thing, conſo- 


The concure 
rent Experi- 
ence of all 0 
ther Men with 
ours, produces 


nant to the conſtant Obſervation of our ſelves 
and others in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, 


we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon — * 
it, as if it were certain Knowledge : and we Knowledge. 


reaſon and act thereupon with as little Doubt, | 
as if it were perfect Demonſtration. Thus, if all Exgliſt 
Men, who have Occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that 


it froze in England the laſt Witner, or that there were Swal- 


lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. The firſt 
therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the 
General Conſent of all Men, in all Apes, as far as it can be 
known, concurs with a Man's conſtant and never failing Ex- 

erience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
Marcer of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes ; ſuch are all the 
ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the re- 


gular Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary 


ourſe of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Na- 
ture of Things themſelves : For what our own and other 


Mens conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the 


ſame Manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to be the 
Effects of ſteddy and regular Cauſes, though they come not 
within the Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire 
warmed a Man, made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour 
or Conſiſtency in Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water, 
and ſwam in Quickſilver: Theſe, and the like Propoſitions 
about particular Facts, being agreeable to our conſtant Ex- 
erience, as often as we have to do with theſe Matters, and 
. generally ſpoke of, (when mentioned by others) as Things 
oun 
ed by any Body, we are put paſt Doubt, that a Relation 
affirming any ſuch Thing to have been, or any Predication 
that it will happen again in the ſame Manner, is very true. 
Theſe Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern 


our Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as 


fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration ; and in what con- 
cerns us, we make little or no Difference between them and 
certain Knowledge. 
Aſſurance, 


"$ 


conſtantly to be ſo,and therefore not ſo much as controvert- 


Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 
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Unqueſtion- 
able Teſtimony 
and Experi- 

or the 


ence 
moaſt Part pro- 
duce Confi- 


dience. 


moſt Men pre 
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C. 7. Secondly, The next Degree of Pro- 
bability is, when I find by my own Experi- 
ence, and the Agreement of all others that 
mention it, a Thing to be for the moſt part ſo: 
and that the particular Inſtance of it is atteſted 
by many an 
ſtory giving us ſuch an Account of Men in all 


Ages, and my own Experience, as far as I had 


an Opportunity to obſerve, confirming it, that 


fer their private Advantage to the publick. If 


all Hiſtorians that write of 7:berins, ſay that Tiberius did fo, 
it is extreamly probable. And in this Caſe, our Aſſent has 
a ſufficient Foundation to raiſe it ſelf to a Degree which we 


may call Con 


Fair Teſti- 


mony, and the 


Nature of the 


Thing indiffe* 
rent, produces 


_—_— 


- 


uce. 
. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen in- 
differently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or 
that way, that it ſhould Thunder on a Man's 
right or left Hand, c. when any particular 


Matter of Fact is vouched by the concur- 


rent Teſtimony of unſuſpected Witneſſes, there 
our Aſſent is alſo unavoidable. Thus, that 
there is ſuch a City in Traly as Rome ; that a- 


| bout 1700 Years ago, there lived in it a Man 
called Frilins Ceſar ; that he was a General, and that he 


won a Battle againſt another called Pompey : This, though 
in the Nature of the Thing there be nothing for nor againſt it, 


pet being related by Hiſtorians of Credit, and contradicted 
| by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and can 


as little doubt of it, as he does of the Being and Actions of his 
own Acquaintance, whereof he himſelfis a Witneſs. 


Experiences 
and Teſtimo- 
nies claſhing, 
infinitely wary 


the Degrees of 


Probability. 


9. 9. Thus far the Marter goes eaſy enough. 
Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries ſo much 
Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
to believe or disbelieve, as a Demonſtration 
does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
The Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 
dict common Experience, and the Reports of 


_ Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na- 


ture, or with one another; there it N, where Diligence, At- 
tention, and Exactneſs is required to form a right Judgment, 
and to Proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according as 
thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, viz, Common Obſer- 


vation 


undoubted Witneſſes, v. g. Hi- 
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tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England, 
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vation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that 
cular Inſtance, favour or contradict it. 
ſo great Variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, 


283 
parti- 
Theſe are liable to 


Reports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Over- 
ſights, Cc. of the Reporters, that tis impoſſible to reduce to 
preciſe Rules, the various Degrees wherein Men give their 
Aſſent. This only may be ſaid in general, that as the Argu- 
ments and Proofs, pro and con, upon due Examination, 
nicely weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any 
one appear, upon the whole latter, in a greater or leſs 
Degree, to pre ponderate on either fide, ſo they are fitted to 
roduce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we 
call Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſt, 
Disbelief, &c. 5 
9. 10. This is what concerns Iſent in Matters 
wherein Teſtimony is made uſe of; concerning 


e 
which, I think it may not be amiſs to take Ne- Aae ve g 


Teſtimonies, 
the fart her re- 
mov d, the leſs 


which is, that though the atteſted Copy of a 
their Prof. 


Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Co- 
y never ſo well atteſted, and by never focredible 
itneſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is ſo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſ- 
dom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry after material 
Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This Practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right, and 
Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, vis. That any 
Teſtimony, the farther off it is from the Original Truth, the 
leſs Force and Proof it has. The Being and Exiſtence of the 
Thing it ſelf, is what I call the original Truth. A credible 
Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Proof : But if 
another equally credible do witneſs it from his Report, the 
Teſtimony is weaker ; and a third that atteſts the Hear-ſay of 
an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable. So that i traditional 
Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the Proof ; and 
the more Hands the Tradition has ſucceſlively paſſed through, 
the leſs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 


I thought neceſſary to be taken Notice of, becauſe I find a- 


mongſt ſome Men the quite contrary commonly practiſed, 


who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older ; and 
what a Thouſand Years ſince would not, to a rational Man, 
contemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all Queſtion, only 


becauſe 
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becauſe ſeveral have fince, from him, ſaid it one after another. 
Upon this Ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe or doubtful 
enough in their firſt beginning, come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability to paſs for authentick Truths ; and theſe which 
found or 3 little Credit from the Mouths of their firſt 
Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are 
urged as undeniable. Ez 
: C. 11. I would not be thought here to leſſen 
me Hiſtory is the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : Tis all the 
of great Uſe. Tight we have in many Caſes ; and we receive 
N from it a great 3 of the uſeful Truths we 
have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more 
valuable than the Records of Antiquity : I wiſh we had more 
of them, and more uncorrupted. But this Truth it ſelf forces 
me to ſay, That no Probability can ariſe higher than its 
firſt Original. What has no other Evidence than the fingle 
'Teſtimony of one only Witneſs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only 
Teſtimony, whether good, bad, or indifferent; and though 
cited afterwards by Hundreds of others, one after another, 
is ſo far from receiving any Strength thereby, that it is 
only the weaker. Paſſion, Intereſt, Inadvertency, Miſtake of 
his Meaning, and a Thouſand odd Reaſons or Capricio's, 
Mens Minds are acted by, (impoſſible to be diſcovered) may 
make one Man quote another Man's Words or Meaning 
wrong. He that has but ever ſo little examined the Cita- 
tions of Writers, cannot doubt how little Credit the Quota- 
tions deſerve, where the Originals are wanting ; and conſe- 
quently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotations can be re- 
lyed on. This is certain, that what in one Age was affirmed 
upon flight Grounds, can never after come to be more valid 
in future Apes, by being often repeated. But the farther ſtill 
it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always 


leſs Force in the Mouth or Writing of him that laſt made uſe 


of it, than in his from whom he received it. 
F. 12. The Probabilities we have hitherto 
In Things mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
which Senſe Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
owner _ ſervation and Teſtimony. There remains that 
e lb other ſort, concerning which Men entertain 
os ft pro- Opinions with Variety of Aſſent, though the 
bability. Things be ſuch, that falling not under the 
Reach of onr Senſes, they are not capable of 


Taſtimony. Such are, 1. The Exiſtence, Nature and Opera- 
; 9 tions 


aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. Tis an hard Mat- 
25 | N ter 


Angels, Devils, Sc. or the Exiſtence of material Beings ; 
which either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remote- 


neſs from us, our Senſes cannot take Notice of, as whether 


there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in 
the Planets, and other Manſions of the vaſt Univerſe. 2. Con- 


cerning the manner of Operation in moſt Parts of the Works 


of Nature; wherein, tho' we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet 
their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Ways 


and Manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are 
generated, nouriſhed, and move: The Loadſtone draws Iron; 


and the Parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into 


Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the 


like Effects we ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, 
and the Manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 
and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, comin 

not within the Scrutiny of humane Senſes, cannot be bers 
by them, or be atteſted by any Body, and therefore can ap- 
pear more or leſs probable, only as they more or leſs agree 
to Truths that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as hy 
hold Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge and Obſer- 


vation. Analogy in theſe Matters, is the only Help we have, 
and *tis from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 


bility. 'Thus obſerving that the bare Rubbing of two Bodies 


| 1 one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 


Fire it ſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 
and Fire, confiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible 
minute Parts of the burning Matter: Obſerving likewi e that 
the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 


Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo 
that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts off 


ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered Silk, c. does the like, 


we think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies, is 


in them nothing but the different Arangement and Refraction 
of their minute and inſenfible Parts. Thus finding in all 
Parts of the Creation, that fall under humane Obſervation, 
that there is a gradual Connection of one with another, 
without any great or diſcernable Gaps between, in all that 
great Variety of Things we ſee in the World, which are ſo 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, 
it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, we have 
Reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps Things 
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tions of finite immaterlal Beings, without us ; as Spirits, 
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ter to ſay where Senfible and Rational begin, and where 


Inſenſi ble and Irrational end: And who is there quick-fighted 
enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species 
of living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no 
Lite ? Things as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, 
as the Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though there 
be a manifeſt Sade betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter at 
remote Diſtance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernable. 
The Difference is exceeding great between ſome Men, and 
ſome Animals ; but if we will compare the Underſtandin 
and Abilities of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find 


Jo little Difference, that *twill be hard to ſay, that that of 


the Man is either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch 
gradual and gentle Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts 
of the Creation that are beneath Man, the Rule of Analogy 


my make it probable, that it is ſo alſo in Things above us 
an 


our Obſervation ; and that there are ſeveral Ranks of 


intelligent Beings, excelling us in ſeveral Degrees of Per- 


fection, aſcending upwards towards the infinite Perfection of 
the Creator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are every 
one at no great Diſtance from the next to it. This ſort of 
Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of rational Experi- 
ments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſis, has alſo its Uſe and In- 
fluence; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy, leads us often 
into the Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Productions, which 
would otherwiſe lye concealed. RT „„ 
6. 13. Though the common ay, qr and 
One Caſs the ordinary Courſe of Things, have juſtly a 
where contrary Mighty Influence on the Minds of Men, to make 
Experience them give or refuſe Credit to any Thing propoſed 
leſſens not the to their Belief ; yet there is one Caſe wherein 


| Teſtimony. the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not the Aﬀent 


is to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For where 
ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aimed at by 
him, who has the Power to change the Courſe of Nature, 
there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to 
procure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, 
or contrary to ordinary Obſervation. .'This is the proper 
Caſe of Miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only Fd 
Credit themſelves, but pive it alſo to other 'Truths, which 
need ſuch Confirmation. | 


9g. 14. 
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6. 14. Befides thoſe we have hitherto men- e 
tioned, there is one ſort of Propofitions that 25e Bare 
challenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent Teſtimony of 
upon bare TI whether the Thing pro- Revelation, is 
poſed, agree or diſagree with common Ex- the higheſt 
perience, and the ordinary Courſe of Things, Certainty. 


or no. The Reaſon whereof is, becauſe the 


Teſtimony is of ſuch an one as cannot deceive, nor be de- 
ceived, and that is of God himſelf. This carries with it 
Aſſurance beyond Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. This 
is called by a peculiar Name, Revelation, and our Aſſent to 
it, Faith : Which as abſolutely determines our Minds, and 
as 1 excludes all wavering, as our Knowledge it ſelf; 
and we may as well doubt of our own Being, as we can, 
whether any Revelation from God be true. So that Faith is 
a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſurance, and 
leaves no manner of room for doubt or Heſitation. Only 
we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that 
we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expoſe our ſelves to all 


the Extravagancy of Enthufiaſm, and all the Error of wrong 
Principles, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not di- 


vine Revelation. And therefore, in thoſe Caſes our Aſſent 
can be rationally no higher than the Evidence of its being a 
Revelation, and that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſi- 
ons its delivered in. If the Evidence of its being a Revela- 
tion, or that this is true Senſe, be only on probable Proofs, 
our Aſſent can reach no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffi- 
dence, ariſing from the more or leſs apparent Probability of 
the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedency it ought to 
have before other Arguments of Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak 
more hereafter, where I treat of it, as it is ordinarily placed, 
in Contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; though in Truth, it be no- 
thing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the higheſt Reaſon. 


— 


CH AP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Reaſon. 
F. I. HE Word Reaſon, in the Engliſh 
Parious Sig= Language, has different Signifi- 
nifications of cations : Sometimes it is taken 
the Word Res- for true and clear Principles; ſometimes for 
on. clear and fair Deductions from thoſe Princi- 


1 ples; and ſometimes for the Cauſe, and par- 
ticularly the final Cauſe. But the Confideration I ſhall have 
of it here, is in a Signification different from all theſe ; and 
that is, as it ſtands for a Faculty in Man, that Faculty where- 
by Man is ſuppoſed to be diſtinguiſhed from Beaſts, and where- 
in it is evident he much ſurpaſſes them. - | 

F. 2. If general Knowledge; as has been 


Wherein ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 
Reaſoning ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and 
conſiſts. the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things 


| without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- 
iſtence every Man may certainly know and demonſtrate to him- 
ſelf from his own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes : What 
Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but 
outward Senſe, and inward Perception? What need is 
there of Reaſon? Very much ; both for the Enlargement 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: For it hath 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and 
aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and indeed, 
contains two of them, vig. Sagacity and Tilation. By the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate 
Leas, as to diſcover what Connection there is an each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extreams are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth ſought 
for, which is that we call lation or Inference, and conſiſts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Connection there is between 
the 7zeas, in each Step of the Deduction, whereby the Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it arrives at 


Know- 
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Knowledge 5 or theie probable Connection, on which it gives 


or withholds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and Intuiti- 
on reach but a very little way. The greateſt Part of our 
Knowledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas: 
And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent 


inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, with- 


out being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 
both theſe Caſes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty in the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 
For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con- 
nection of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: ſo it like- 
wiſe perceives. the probable Connection of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which 
it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 
which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does 
not perceive this probable Connection; where it does not 
diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no, there 
Mens Opinions are not the Product of Judgment, or the Conſe- 


quence of Reaſon, but the Effecte of Chance and Hazard of a 


Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, and without 
Direction. | 1 15 

F. 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider 
theſe four Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is It, four 
the diſcovering and finding out of Proofs ; the Parts. 
ſecond, the regular and methodical Diſpoſiti- 


on of them, and laying them ina clear and fit Order, to make 


their Connection and Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; 


the third is the perceiving their Connection; and the fourth, 
a making a right Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be 
obſerved in any mathematical Demonſtration : It being one 
Thing to perceive the Connection of each Part, as the De- 
monſtration is made by another; another to perceive the De- 
pendence of the Concluſion on all the Parts; a third to make 
out a Demonſtration clearly and neatly one's {elf ; and ſome- 
thing different from all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe in- 
termediate Ideas or Proots by which it is made. 3 
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| „ F. 4. There is one Thing more, which [ 
| Syllogiſm ſhall defire to be conſidered concerning Rea- 


wot the great ſon: and that is, Whether Syllogtſm, as is 
«.-— of generally thou ht, be the proper Inſtrument of 


it, and the uſefulleſt way of exercifing this 
Faculty. The Cauſes I have to doubt, are theſe: _ 


Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only 


of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the 
Connection of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more; 
but in this it is of no great Uſe, fince the Mind can perceive 
ſuch Connection where it really is, as eafily, nay perhaps 
better, without it. | : 
If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, we 
Mall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- 
ſerve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceeding 


clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogiſm. 


He that will look into many Parts of Aſia and America, will 
find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who 
yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogiſms in reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm is 
made uſe of on Occafion to diſcover a Fallacy hid in a Sar 
cal Flouriſh, or cunnningly wra Pi ſmooth Period; 
and ſtripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good 
Language, ſhew*it in its naked Deformity. But the Weak- 
neſs or Fallacy of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the 
artificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have throughly 
ſtudy d Mode and Figure, and have ſo examined the many 
ways that three Propoſitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have 
ſo far conſidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three 
Propoſitions laid together in one Form, the Conclufion will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly ſo, I grant are 
certain of the Concluſions they draw from the Premiſſes in 
the allowed Modes and Figures. But they who have not ſo 
far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, by Virtue of Syl- 
logiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Pre- 

miſſes; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in their 

Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Argumentati- 
on; but this is ſtill but believing, not being certain, Now, 


it 
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1 if of all Mankind, thoſe who can make Syllogiſms, are ex- 
treamly few in Compariſon of thoſe who cannot, and if of 
K thoſe few who have been taught Logick, there is. but a very 
mall Number who do any more than believe that Syllogiſms 
in the allowed Modes and Figures do conclude right, without 
knowing certainly that they do ſo ; if Syllogiſms muſt be taken 
for the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of 
Knowledge, it will follow, that before Ariſtotle there was 
"2 BW not one Man that did, or could know any. thing by Reaſon z 
and that ſince the Invention of Syllogiſms, there is not one of 
*. Ten Thouſand that doth. | | | 
But God has not been ſo ſparing to Men to make then 
b. barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make 
; them rational, 2. e. thoſe few of them that he could pet ſo to 
examine the Grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
2) I Threeſcore ways, that three Propofitions may be laid together, 
VS. Wl there are but about Fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
11 the Conclufion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
nin theſe few the Concluſion is certain, and in the other not; 
God has been more bountiful to Mankind than ſo ; He has 
given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
in Methods of Syllogizing: The Underſtanding is not taught 
to Reaſon by theſe Rules; it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range 
them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay 
not this any way to leflen Ariſtotle, whom | look on as one 
of the greateſt Men amongſt the Ancients z whoſe large 
Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalled : And who in this very In- 
vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion 
may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt 
thoſe who were not aſhamed to deny any Thing. And I 
readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his 
Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, I may truly ſay, that they are not the only, nor 
the beſt way of 3 for the leading of thoſe into 
Truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the beſt 
Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Knows 
ledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms 
to be conclufive, and others not; not by the Forms them- 
r Elves, but by the original way of Knowledge, 7. e. by the 
atatr I vifible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
Now, Bhat the Wind is South-Weſt, and the Weather louring, and 
if Vs kad 
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like to rain, and ſhe will eafily underſtand, tis not ſafe for 
her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: 
She clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, vis. 
South Weſt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, 
Relapſe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together 
in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Ferrers of ſeveral Syllo- 
giſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one part to another quicker and clearer without them : And 
the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite loſt, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For 


it very often confounds the Connection: And, I think, every 


one will perceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt with- 
out Syllogiſm. . 5 . | 
Inference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and ſo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, 
either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward 
to make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much 
haſte, before it perceives the Connection. of the Ideas that 
muſt hold the Extreams together. 1 
To infer, is nothing but by Virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, 1. e. to ſee or 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propoſition. v. g. Let this be the Propofition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be 
| Inferred this other, Then Men can determine themſelves. The 
Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taken a View of the Connection of 
them, placed ina due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 
a View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either Caſe is it 
Syllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Con- 
nection of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the 
Connection every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made uſe of in Syllogiſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without confidering what Connection it hath with the 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do 


well enough in a Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture for 


the 
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the Medins Terminus, to prove any Conclufian. But this no 


Body will ſay, becauſe it is by Virtue of the perceived Agree- 
ment of the intermediate Idea, with the Extreams, that the 


Extreams are concluded to agree, and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
viſible Connection with thoſe two it is placed between, or elſe 


thereby the Concluſion cannot be inferred or drawn in; for 


where-ever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without 
Connection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it 


hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In the Inſtance 
above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of the Inference, 


and yay 43k, the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of 
the Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the 


Concluſion or Propofition inferred '; v. g. Men ſhall be 


puniſhed -----»-- God the punifher, --—-- juſt Puniſhment, 
. rie Puniſh ed guilty, could have done otherwiſe, 
—Frecdom, —— Self-determination : by which Chain 


of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, i. e. each in- 


termediate Idea agreeing on each fide with thoſe two it is 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and Self-de- 
termination appear to be connected, . e. this Propoſition, 
Men can determine themſelves, is drawn in, or inferred from 


this, 7hat they ſhall be puniſhed in the other World. For 


here the Mind ſeeing the Connection there is between the 
Idea of Mens Pumſpment in the other World, and the Tea 
of God puniſhing ; between God prniſhing, and the Fuſtice 


of the ron hang, between Fuſtice of Puniſhment and 


Cuilt; between Guilt and a Power to do otherwiſe ; between 
a Power to do otherwiſe and Freedom, and between Freedom 


and Self-derermination, fees the Connection between Men 


and Self-Zetermination. 


Now, Taſk, whether the Connection of the Extreams be 


not more clearly ſcen in this fimple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or ſix 


Syllogiſms? I muft beg Pardon of calling it Jumble, till 


ſome Body ſhall put theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and 
then ſay, that they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection 
more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 


ſpun out to a greater Length in artficial Forms, rhan in 


that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may ſee ir, and wherein they 


muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Sylio- 

Order of the connecting [eas 

muſt direct the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a Man 9 95 
, — on 


giſms. For the natural 
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fee the Connection of each intermediate Idea with thoſe 
that it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it 
in a Syllogiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, 
neither thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians, will 
ſee the Force of the Argumentation i. e. the Connection of 
the Extreams one jot the better. [For thoſe that are not 
Men of Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor 
the Reaſons of them, cannot know whether they are made 
in right and conclufive Modes and Figures or no, and ſo are 
not at all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by 
them the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of 
their reſpective Connection, being diſturbed, renders the 
Illation much more uncertain than without them.] And as 
for Logicians themſelves, they ſee the Connection of each 
intermediate Idea with thoſe it ſtands between, (on which 
the Force of the Inference depends) as well before as after 
the Syllogiſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For 
a Syllogiſm neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connection of 
any two Ideas immediately put together, but only by the 
Connection ſeen in them ſhews what Connection the Ex- 
treams have one with another. But what Connection the In- 
termediate has with either of the Extreams in that Syllogi ſin, 
that no SFyllagiſim does or can ſhew. That the Mind only 

doth, or can perceive as they ſtand there in that Juæta- paſiti- 


en only by its own View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it 


happens to be in gives no Help or Light at all; it only 
Mews, that if the intermediate Idea agrees with thoſe it is 
on both fides immediately applied to, then thoſe two remote 
ones, or as they are called Extreams, do certainly agree, and 
therefore the immediate Connection of each Idea to that which 
It is =: 208 to on each fide, on which the Force of the Rea- 
ſoning depends, is as well ſeen before as after the Syllogiſm 
is made, or elſe he that makes the Syollgiſnz could never ſee 
it at all. This, as has been already obſerved, is ſeen only by 
the Eye, or the yo Faculty of the Mind, taking a 
view of them laid together, in a Fuxta-poſition, which 


View ot any two it has equally, whenever they are laid to- 


gether in any Propoſition, whether that Propoſition be placed 

as a Major, or a Minor, in a Syllogiſm, or no. 3 
Of what Uſe then are Syllogiſmzs ? I anſwer, Their chief 
and main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are' allowed 
without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do ma- 
nifeltly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe, _— 
| | | ence 
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thence have learned, without Shame to deny the Connection 
of Neas, which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an 
ingenuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but 
to find it, there is no need of any ſuch Form to force the 
1 of the Inference: The Truth and Reaſonableneſs 
of it is better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and 
plain Order. And hence it is, that Men in their own En- 
uiries after Truth, never uſe Syllogiſins to convince them- 
elves, [ or in teaching others to inſtruct willing Learners. ] 
Becauſe before they can put them into a Syllogiſm, they mult 
ſee the Connection that is between the intermediate Idea, 
and the two other Ideas it is ſet between, and applied to, 
to ſhew their Agreement; and when they ſee that, they ſee 
whether the Inference be good or no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes 
too late to ſettle it. For to make uſe again of the former 
Inſtance, I ask whether the Mind, conſidering the Idea of 
Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea between the Puniſh- 
ment of Men, and the Guilt of the puniſhed, (and, till it 
does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of it as a 
medins terminus) does not as plainly ſee the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllo« 
oiſm ? To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let 
Animal be the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that 
the Mind makes uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and 
Vivens; I ask whether the Mind does not more readily and 
apr ſee that Connection in the fimple and proper 


ofition of the connecting Idea in the Middle; thus, 


2 Homo- Animal. Vivens, 
Than in this perplexed one, 
1 Animal .- Vivens Homo -Animal. 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
the Connection between Homo and Pivens by the Interyen- 

tion of Animal. PS 
Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 
to the Lovers of 'Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are 
often conceal'd in florid, witty or involved Diſcourſes, But 
that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the 
Reaſon why ſometimes Men, who fincerely aim at 'Truth, 
are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, and as they are called, 
1 „ Rhetorical 


"We 
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Rhetorical Diſcourſes, is, that their Fancies being ſtruck 


— 


Reaſon; 


with ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations they neglect 
to obſerve, or do not eafily perceive what are the true Teas 
upon which the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew ſuch 
Men the Weakneſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs 
no more hut to ba it of the ſuperfluous Ideas, which, blend- 
ed and confounded with thoſe on which the 7ference de- 
pends, ſeem to ſhew a Connection where there is none, or 
at leaſt do hinder the Diſcovery of the want of it; and 
then to lay the naked Ideas on which the Force of the Argu- 
mentation depends, in their due Order, in which Poſition the 
Mind taking a View of them, ſees what Connection they. 
have, and ſo is able to judge of the Inference, without any 
OR , na ie ca 
I grant that Mode and Figure is commonly made uſe of 
in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of fuch 


| looſe Diſcourſes, were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical 


Form; and ſo I my ſelf formerly thought, tili upon a ſtricter 
Examination, I now find that laying the intermediate Ideas 
naked in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Ar- 
gumentation better than Syllogiſm ; not only as ſubjectin 
each Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind 
in its proper place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerv'd ; 
but alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to 
thoſe (who are not one of Ten Thouſand) who perfectly un- 
derſtand Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon upon which 
thoſe Forms are eſtabliſhed '; whereas a due and orderly 
placing of the Ideas, upon which the Inference is made, 
makes every one, whether Logician or not Logician, who 
underſtands the 'Ferms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of ſuch 7zeas, 9 which, 
in or out of Syllogiſm, he cannot perceive the Strength or 
Weakneſs, Coherence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſes 
the Want of Connection in the Argumentation, and the Ab- 
ſurdity of the Inference. 


And thus I have known a Man unſkilful in Syllogiſm, 


. who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- 


cluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- 
with others better ſkilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled ; and 
I believe there are few of my Readers who do not know 
ſuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt 
Princes Councils, and the Bufineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 
in danger to be milmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relicd up- 
| | | on, 


an, and have, uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always 
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ſuch, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in 
the Forms of Syllogiſm, or expert in Iſode and Figure. And 
if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſureſt way to 
detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns: and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Falſhood 
and Miſtake, that they would every where have neglected 
to bring 5d ber aan into the Debates of Moment, or t ought 
it ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Conſe- 


quence ; a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Pe- 


netration, who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but 


were to act according to the Reſult of their Debates, and 
often pay for their Miſtakes with their Heads and Fortunes, 
found thoſe Scholaſtick Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover 


Truth or Fallacy, whilſt both the one and the other might 


be ſhewn, and better ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who would 
not refuſe to ſee, what was viſibly ſhewn them. 

Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether 
Syllogiſm be the enly proper Inſtrument of Reaſon in the 


Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whatever uſe Mode and 


Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
(which has been above conſidered) thoſe Scholaſtick Forms 
of Diſcourſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 
Ways of Argumentation ; and for this I appeal to common 


Obſervation, which has always found theſe arrificial Methods 


of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and intangle the Mind, 
than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding, And hence 
it is, that Men even when they are baffled and ſilencell in 
this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo 
brought over to the conquering Side; they perhaps acknow- 
ledge their ANT to be the more ſkilful Diſputant, but 
reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the Truth on their Side ; and 
go away, worſted as they are, with the ſame Opinion they 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 
of Argumentation carried Light and Convitticn with it, an 

made Men ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Syllogiſm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in 
8 than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth, 


in fair Enquiries: And if it be certain, that Fa'lacy can be 


couched in Syllogiſms, as it cannot be denied, it muft be 
ſomething elſe, and nor Syllogiſm, that mult diſcover them. 
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I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when all 
the Uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any Thing 


is not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly 


afide. But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs Imputati- 
ons, I tell them, that I am not for taking away any Helps 
to the Underſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. 
And if Men ſkilled in, and uſed to Syllogiſms, find them 
aſſiſting to their Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think 
they ought to make Uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that 
they ſhould not aſcribe more to theſe Forms, than belongs 
to them ; and think, that Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full 


a Uſe of their Reaſonin Faculty, without them. Some Eyes 
want SpeCtacles to ſee Things clearly and diſtinctly; but let 


not thoſe that uſe them therefore ſay no Body can ſee clearly 
without them: Thoſe who do ſo will be thought in Favour 
with Art (which perhaps they are beholden to) a little too 
much to depreſs and diſcredit Nature. Reaſon, by its own 
Penetration, where it is ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees 
quicker and clearer without Syllogiſm. If uſe of thoſe 


Qacles has ſo dimm'd its Sight, that it cannot without 


them ſee Conſequences or Inconſequences in Argumentation, 
I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt the uſing them. 
Every one knows what beſt fits his own Sight : but let him 
not thence conclude all in the Dark, who uſe not juſt the 
fame Helps that he finds a need of. go, 
1 g. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I 
Helps little think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no Uſe 


is Demonſtra- at all in Probabilities. For the Aſſent there 
tion, leſs in being to be determined by the Preponderancy, 


Probability. after a due weighing of all the Proofs, with 

BY all Circumftances on both fides, nothing is ſo 
unfit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm ; which run- 
ning away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical 
Argument, purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out 


of Sight of the Thing under Conſideration ; and forcing it 


upon ſome remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there intangled, 


perhaps, and as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, 


without allowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the 
Helps requiſite to ſnew on which Side, all Things conſider- 


ed, is the greater Probability. 


9. 6. 
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C. 6. But let it help us (as perhaps may be : 


ſaid) in convincing Men of their Errors and Sever we 


| Miſtakes : (and yet I would fain ſee the Man te increaſe our 


that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of Knowledge, bur 
Syllogiſia) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that fence with 
Part, which, if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet it. | 
certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that which we | 
molt need its Help in; and that is, he finding ont of Proofs, 
and making new Diſcoveries. 'The Rules of Syllogiſm ſerve 
not to furniſh the Mind with thoſe intermediate Ideas that 
may ſhew the Connection of remote ones. This Way of 
Reaſoning diſcovers no new Proofs, but is the Art of mar- 
ſhalling and ranging the old ones we have already. The 
The 47th Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid, is very 
true; but the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any 
Rules of common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then 
he is able to | ang ſyllogiſtically : So that Syllogiſin comes 
after Knowledge, and then a Man has little or no need of it. 
But tis chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas that ſhew the 
Connection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is 
increaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. 
Syllogiſin, at beſt, is but the Art of fencing with the little 
Knowledge we have, without making any Addition to it. 
And if a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he wilt 
not do much otherwiſe 5 he, who having got ſome Iron 
out of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all 
into Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, 
and bang one another. Had the King of Spain employed 
the Hands of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron ſo, he had 


brough to light but little of that Treaſure that lay ſo long 


hid in the dark Entrails of America. And I am apt to 
think, that he who ſhall employ all the Force of his Reaſon 
only in brandiſhing of Syllogiſims, will diſcover very little of 
that Maſs of Knowledge which lies yet concealed in the ſe- 
cret Receſſes of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native 
ruſtick Reaſon (as it formerly has done) is likelier to open 
a Way to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, ra- 


ther than any Scholaſtick Proceeding by the ſtrict Rules of 


Mode and Figure. | | 
C. 7. I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there are - 
Ways to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in this o_ _— 
moſt uſeful Part ; and this the judicious 1 5 
Hooker encourages me to ſay, who in his Zcct. 5 4 a 
al. 
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yo , Reaſon: 


Pol. J. 1. C. 6. ſpeaks thus: Tf there might be added the right 
Helps of true Art and Learning, (which Helps T muſt plain- 
ly confeſs, this Age of rhe World carrying the Name of a 
learned Age, doth neither much know, nor generally regard) 


here would undoubtedly be almoſt as much Difference in 


Maturity of Judgment between Men therewith inur d, and 
that which now Men are, as berween Men that are now, 
and Innocents. I do not pretend to have found or diſcovered 


- here any of 'Thoſe right Helps of Art this wont Man of 
t 


deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, that Syllogiſm, 
and the Logick now in Uſe, which were as well known in his 
Days, can be none of thoſe he means. It is ſufficient for 
me, it by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething out of the Way, I 
am ſure as to me wholly new and unborrowed, I ſhall have 


given an Occafion to others to caſt about for new Diſcoveries, 


and to ſeek in their own Thoughts for thoſe right Helps of 


Art which will ſcarce be found, I fear, by thoſe who ſer- 
vilely confine themſelves to the Rules and Dictates of others. 


For beaten Tracts lead theſe ſort of Cattle (as an obſerving 
Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts reach only to Imitation, 
nom quo eundem eſt, ſed quo itur. But I can be bold to ſay, 
that this Age is adorned with ſome Men of that Strength of 


Judgment, and Largeneſs of Comprehenſion, that M they would 
fy 2 their Thoughts on this Subject, could open new and 


ſcovered Ways to the Advancement of Knowledge. 
C6. 8. Having here had an Occafion to ſpeak 
IWe resſen Of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it in 
about Parti- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 


eulars. ledge, tis fit, before I leave this Subject, to 


take Notice of one manifeft Miſtake in the 
Rules of Syllogiſm ; vis. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning 
can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one gene- 


ral Propofition in it. As if we could not Reaſon, and have 


Knowledge about Particulars. Whereas, in Truth, the 
Matter rightly conſidered, the immediate Object of all our 


Reaſoning and Knowledge, is nothing but Particulars. Eve - 


ry Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas 
exiſting in his own Mind, which are truly, every one of 
them particular Exiſtences; and our Knowledge and Rea- 
ſoning about other Things, is only as they correſpond with 
thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular eas, is the 
whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledge. Univerſality. is 


'T 


Reaſon: A 
but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch, as more than one 


J Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 


ut the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
any two Ideas, and conſequently, our Knowledge is equall 
clear and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe 
Taeas be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, 
or no. One thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllo- 
giſm, before I leave it, vis. May one not upon juſt Ground 
enquire whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which 
in reaſon it ought to have? For the Medius Terminus being 
to join the Extreams, 3. e. the intermediate Ideas by its In- 
tervention, to ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
two in Queſtion, would not the Pofition of the Medins Ter- 
minus be more natural, and fhew the Agreement or Diſa- 
oreement of the Extreams clearer and better, if it were pla- 
ced in the Middle between them; Which might be eaſily 
done by tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius 


Terminus the Predicate of the firſt, and the Subject of the: 


Second. As thus, 


Omnis Homo eſt Animal, 
Omne Animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eft vivens. 


Omne Corpus eſt extenſum & ſolidum, 115 
Nullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſio, 
Ergo Corpus non eft pura extenſio. 


1 need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Conclufions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds 
for the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. 


9. 9. Reaſon, though it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our 


thro? the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this want of Ideas 
mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the 4 

real Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many In- 
ſtances wherein it fails us: As, Bo | 


Firſt, It perfectiy fails us, avhere our Ideas fail. It nei- 


ther does, nor can extend it ſelf farther than they do. And 
therefore where-ever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, 


and we are at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 
0 


| Firſt, Res- 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us ſon fails us for 


302 | Reaſon. | | 
we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Leas, tis 
only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elſe. Py 
F. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puz- 
Secondly, led, and at a Loſs, becauſe of the Obſcurity, 
Becauſe of ob- Confuſion or Imperfection of the Ideas it is 
ſeure and im- employed about; and there we are involved in 
Perfect Ideas. Difficulties and Contradictions. Thus, not 
having any perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion 

of Matter, nor of Int 
bility of Matter; but having perfect, clear and diſtinct 
Ideas of Number, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe in- 
_ extricable Difficulties in Numbers, nor finds it ſelf involved in 
any Contradictions about them. Thus we having but im- 
rfect Ideas of the Operations of our Minds, and of the 
Beginning of Motion or Thought how the Mind produces 
either of them in us, and much imperfecter yet, of the 
Operation of GOD, run into great Difficulties about free 
—_— Agents, which Reaſon cannot well extricate it ſelf 
out of. | 
of C. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a 
Thirdly, ſtand, becauſe it perceives not thoſe Ideas, 
For want of Which could ſerve to ſhew the certain or pro- 
intermediate bable Agreement or Diſagreement of any two 
Ideas. other Ideas: And in this ſome Mens Facul - 
ties far out-go others. Till Algebra, that 
great Inſtrument and Inſtance of humane Sagacity, was diſ- 
covered, Men, with Amazement looked on ſeveral of the 
Demonſtrations of ancient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce 
forbear to think the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be 
ſomething more than humane. | | | 
g. 12. Fourthly, The Mind by #roceeding upon 


Fourthly, 


Falſe Principles, is often engag'd in Abſur- 
Becauſe of dities and Difficulties, brought into Straits 
wrong Prin- and Contradictions, without knowing how to 
ciples. free it ſelf: And in that Caſe it is in vain to 


implore the Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to 


diſcover the Falſhood, and reject the Influence of thoſe 


wrong Principles. Reaſon is ſo far from clearing the Diffi- 
culties which the Building upon falſe Foundations brings a 
Man into, that if he will purſue it, it entangles him the more, 
and engages him deeper in Perplexities. : 


C. 13. 


nity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſi- 


ö F. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect 


8 


ſame Ground, do dubious Words, and uncer- Becauſe of 
tain Signs, often in Diſcourſes and Arguings, 4doubrful 
when not warily attended to, puzzle Mens Terms. 
Reaſon, and bring them to a Non: plus: But . 
theſe two latter are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon: 
But yet the Conſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; 
and the Perplexities or Errors they fill Mens Minds with, are 
every where obſervable. 5 1 5 

- . . 12. Some of the Ideas that are in te 

n Mind, are ſo there, that they can be by them- our higheſt 
1- | ſelves immediately compared one with ano- Degree of 

e I ther: And in theſe the Mind is able to perceive, Knowledge, is 
es I that they agree, or Diſagree, as clearly as that intuitive, 

12 it has them. Thus the Mind perceives, that wit haus Rea- 
e an Arch of a Circle, is leſs than the whole ſoning. 

1f Circle, as clearly as it does the IAea of a Cir- 
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— 
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cle: And this therefore, as has been ſaid, I call intuitive 


a ¶Kuowledge, which is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs 
as, no Probation, nor can have any; this being the higheſt of all 
o- humane Certainty. In this conſiſts the Evidence of all thoſe 
wo || Maxims which no Body has any Doubt about, but every 

Man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) knows to be 
true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Underſtanding. 
In the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, there is no 
Uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no need of Reaſoning, but 


dence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things unknown, I am 
apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 
Men made perfect, ſhall have, in a future State, of Thou- 
lands of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Ap- 


ome faint Glimpſe of, we, in the dark, grope after. 

g. 15. But though we have here and there 
a little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of The next it 
bright Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of Demonſtration 

our eas are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their ) Reaſoning» 
Agreement or Diſagreement, by an immediate 5 
comparing them. And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſons 
ing, and muſt, by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſ- 
coveries. Now, of theſe there are two ſorts, which I ſhall 
take the Liberty to mention here againn : 

1 Bs $irſh 


13. 


Ideas often involve our Reaſon, ſo upon the rifthly, 
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Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though 
it cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, 
yet may be examined by the Intervention of other Ideas, 
which can be compared with them. In this Caſe, when the 


Agreement or Os Ape of the intermediate Idea, on 


both fides with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly 
diſcerned, there it amounts to Demonſtration , 1 
Knowledge is produced, which though it be certain, yet it 
is not ſo eaſy, nor altogether ſo clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; 
becauſe in that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein 
there is no room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt; the 
Truth is ſeen all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, tis 
true, there is Intuition too, but not altogether at once; for 
there muſt be a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agree- 
ment of the Medium, or intermediate Jaca, with that we 
compared it with before, when we compare it with the o- 
ther; and where there be many Mediums, there the Danger 
of the Miſtake is the greater. For each Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each 
Step of the whole Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt 
as it is, and the Mind muſt be ſure that no part of what is ne- 
ceſſary to make up the Demonſtration, is omitted or over-look- 
ed. This makes ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, 
and too hard for thoſe who have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly 
to perccive, and exactly carry ſo many Particulars 8 in 
their Heads. And even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch 
intricate Speculations, are fain ſometimes to go over them 
again, and there is need of more than one Review before 
they can arrive at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clear- 
ly retains the Intuition it had of the Agreement of any Idea 
with another, and that with a third, and that with a fourth, 
Ec. there the Agreement of the firit and the fourth is a De- 
monſtration, and produces certain Knowledge, which may 

be called rational Knowledge, as the other is Intuitive. 
| | F. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe 
To ſupply Agreement or Diſagreement can no other- 
the Narrow- wile be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
neſs of this, we others, which have not a certain Agreement 
have nothing with the Extreams, but an uſual or likely one: 
but Juagment And in theſe it is, that the Judgment is proper- 
wpon probable jy exerciſed, which is the acquieſcing of the 
| Reoſonirg. Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 
them with ſuch probable Mediums. This, 
| | though 


from another, or making Tnferences in Words, 


. _ _ = 
though it never amounts to Knowledge, no, not to that which 
is the loweſt Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate 
Ideas tye the Extreams ſo firmly together, and the Probabi- 
lity is ſo clear and ſtrong, that Aﬀent as neceſſarily follows it, 
as Knowledge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency 
and Uſe of the Ae is to obſerve right, and take a 
true Eſtimate of the Force and Weight of each Probabi lity ” 
and then r them up all right together, chuſe that fide 
which has the Over-balance. E | „ 

g. 17. Intuitive Knowledge is the Perception Intuition, De- 
of the certain Agreement or Diſagreement monſtration, 
4 two Jaeas, immediately compared toge- Judgment. 
. W „ 

Rational Knowledge is the Perception of the certain A gree- 
ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by the Intervention 


* 


of one or more other Ideas. 5 
Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or 
diſagree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whoſe 
certain Agreement or Diſagreement with them it does not 
perceive, but hath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. _ 
6. 18. Though the. deducing one Propoſition 
Conſequen- 
ces of Morde, 
and Conſe. 
quences. of 
Ideas, .- 


be a great part of Reaſon, and that which it 
is uſually employed about'; yet the principal 
Act of Ratiocination is the finding the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of two Jacas one with ö 
another, by the Intervention of a third. As a Man, by a 
Yard, finds two Houſes to be the ſame Length, which could 
not be brought together to meaſure their Equality by juxra- 
Foſition. Words have their Conſequences, as the Signs of 
ſuch Ideas: And Things agree or diſagree, as really they are; 
but we obſerve it only by our Ideas. | 

C6. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may be 
worth our while a little to reflect on , Sorts Four Sorts 
of Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings of Arguments. 
with others do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail Firſt, Ad Ve- 
on their Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as recundiam. 
to ſilence their Oppoſition, | | : 

Firſt, The firſt is, to alledge the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
Parts, Learning, Eminency, Power, or {ome other Cauſe, has 
gained a Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 
Eſteem with ſome kind of Authority. When Men are eſta- 
bliſhed in any kind of Dignity, tis thought a Breach of 

TIC IL X | Modeſty 
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Modeſty for others to derogate any way from it, and queſtion 
the Authority of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is 
apt to be cenſur'd, as carrying with it too much of Pride, 
when a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of 
approv'd Authors, which is wont to be received with Reſpect 
and Submiſſion by others; and tis look'd upon as Inſolence 
for a Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt 
the current Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance 
againſt that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approved 
Writer. Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Autherities, 
thinks he ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is ready 
to ſtile it Impudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againit 
them. 'This \ think may be called Argumentum ad Vere- 
cundiam. fx 13 
F. 20. 8 Another way that Men or- 
Secondly, Ad dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opini- 
| on in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to 
admit what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And 
this I call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam. 7s, i 
. 21. Thirdly, A third way is to preſs a Man 
Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Princi- 
Hominem. oo or Conceſſions. This is already known un- 
der the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. 
VS. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is the uſing of 
Furt bly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
Judicium, Knowledge or Probability. This I call Argu- 
nmentum ad qudicium. Ibis alone of all the 
four brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in our 
way to Knowledge. For 1. It argues not another Man's Opini- 
on to be right, becauſe I out of Reſpect, or any other Conſide- 
ration, but that of Conviction, will not contradict him. 2. It 
proves not another Man to be in the right way, nor that I ought 
to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better. 3. Nor 
does it follow, that another Man is in the right way, becauſe 
he has ſhewn me that I am in the wrong. I may be modeſt, 
and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Perſuafion ; I may be 
ignorant, and not be able to produce a better; I may be in an 
Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. This ma 
| diſpoſe me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helps 
me not to it; that muſt come from. Proofs and Arguments, 
and Light arifing from the Nature of Things themſelves, and 
not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance, or Error. 


6. 23 


Py. WW 


ſon, we may be able to make ſome Gueſs at Above, contre. 
the Diſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are x4 11 ou” 


according to, above, and contrary to Reaſon. fs 
1. According to Reaſon are ſuch Propoſitions, * *' _ 
whoſe Truth we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
Ileas we have from Senſution and Reflection; and by natu- 
ral Deduction find to be true or probable. 2. Above Reaſon 
are ſuch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot 
by Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles: 3. Contrary to 
Reaſon are ſuch Propofitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or ir- 
reconcilable to our clear and diſtin&t Leas. Thus the Exiſt- 
ence of one GOD, is according to Reaſon ; the Exiſtence of 
more than one GOD contrary to Reaſon ; the Reſurrection 
of the Dead, above Reaſon. Farther, as above Reaſon may 
be taken in a double Senſe, viz. either as fignifying above 
Probability, or above Certainty ; ſo in that large Senſe alſo, 
contrary to Reaſon, is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken, 1 
§. 24. There is another Uſe of the Word _ 5 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith; which, Reaſon and 
though it be in it ſelf a very improper Way of Faith not op- 
ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has ſo authorized Poſte. 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe or 
hope to remedy it; only I think it may not be amiſs to take 
Notice, that however Faith be oppos d to Reaſon, Faith is 
nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which if it be regu- 
lared, as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, but 
upon good Reaſon, and fo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may be 
in Love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him ak thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to 


keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 


to the beſt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights on 
Truth, is in the right but by Chance; and I know not whe- 
ther the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irregulari- 
ty of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt 
be accountable for whatever Miſtakes he' runs into ; whereas 
he that makes uſe of the Light and Faculties GOD has 
given him, and ſeeks fincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in do- 
ing dis Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould 
miſs Truth, he will not _—_ the Reward of it: For he go- 
z verns 


308 Faith and Reaſon. 
verns his Aﬀent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any 
Caſe or Matter whatſoever, believes or disbelieves accordin 
as Reaſon directs him. He that does otherwiſe, tranſgreſſes 
againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which 
were given him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the 
clearer Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon 
and Faith are by ſome Men oppoſed, we will ſo confider them 
in the following Chapter. | n 


4 
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CHAP. XvIIL 
Of Faith and Reaſon, and their aiſtini? Provinces; 


— — 


C. 1. T: has been above ſhewn, 1. That we 


' Neceſſary to are of Neceſſity ignorant, and want 
know their Knowledge of all Sorts, where we want 
Boundaries. Tdeas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want 


rational Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 
3. That we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far as 
we want clear and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we 
want Probability to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we 
have neirher Knowledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of other 
Men to bottom our Reafon upon. F 
From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come 
to lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and 
Reaſon: the want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, 
if not of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and 
zerhaps Miſtakes in the World: For till it be reſolved: how 
Fes are to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we 
ſhall in vain difpute, and endeavour to convince one another 
in Matters of Religion. . 
| F. 2. I find every Se, as far as Reaſon will 
help them, make uſe of it gladly ; and where 
in fails them, they cry out, Zis Matter of Faith, 
flinguiſhed. aud above Reaſon. And J do not ſee how they 
can argue witn any one, or ever convince 2 
Gain-ſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſetting 
down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which 
ought to be the firſt Point eftabliſhed in all Queſtions, 
where Faith has any thing to do, — 


Faith and 
Reaſon what, 


* 9 * 
Faith and Reaſon, _ 
2 Reaſon therefore here, as contradiſtinguiſhed to Faith, I rake 


to be the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch 
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Propoſitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by De- 
duction made from ſuch 7Jeas which it has got by the Uſe of 
its natural Faculties, viz. by Senſation or Reflection. 
Faith, on the other Side, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, 
not thus made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the 
Credit of the Propoſer, as coming from GOD, in ſome ex- 
traordinary way of Communication. This way of diſcovering. 
Truths to Men, we call Revelation. 
C. 3. Firſt, then, I ſay, that ao Man inſpired 
by GOD, can by any Revelation communicate 
to others any new ſimple Ideas, which they had 
not before from Senſation or Reflection: For 
whatſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have 
from the immediate Hand of GOD, this Reve- 
lation, if it be of new ſimple Ideas, cannot be | 
conveyed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs; 
becauſe Words, by their immediate Operation. on us, cauſe 
no other Ideas but of their natural Sounds; and 'tis by the 
Cuſtom of uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive 
in our Minds latent Leas: 5 et only ſuch Ideas as were 
there before. For Words ſeen or heard recal to our Thoughts 
thoſe Ideas only, which to us they have been wont to be 
Signs of; but cannot introduce any perfectly new, and for- 
merly unknown ſimple Ideas. The fame holds in all other 
Signs, which cannot ſignify to us Things of which we have 
before never had any Idea at all. i 
Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when 
he was rapped up into the Third Heaven, whatever new Neas 2 
his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things 
as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear heard, nor hath it entred iu. 
the Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing GOD ſhould 
diſcover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
habiting, for Example, Jupiter or Saturn, (for that it is 
7 ay there may be ſuch, no Body can deny). which bad 
ix Senſes ; and imprint. on his Mind the Ideas conveyed to —_ 
theirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more, by Wards. Py; > 
duce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinte by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 2 
other four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the _ 5 
X | 


2 


No new ſimple 
Idea can be 
conveyed by 
traditional 
Revelation. 
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of Seeing. For our fimple Ideas then, which are the Foun- 
dation and ſole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledge, 
we muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural 
Faculties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of 
them, from traditional Revelation; 1 ſay, traditional Reve- 
lation, in diſtinction to original Revelation. By the one, I 
mean that firſt Impreſſion which is made immediately by 
GOD, on the Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any 
Bounds; and by the other, thoſe Impreſſions delivered over 


to others in Words, and the ordinary ways of conveying our 


Conceptions one to another. 
| g. 4. Secondly, I ſay, that the ſame Truths may 
Traditional he diſcovered, and conveyed down from Revela- 
Revelation tion, which are diſcoverable tous by Reaſon, and 
way make us hy thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. So GOD 
_ —_— might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of a- 
alſe by Rea. 1 Propoſition in Euclid; as well as Men, by 
fon, but me the natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to 
with the ſame make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
Certainty that of this kind, there is little Need or Uſe of Re- 
Reaſon doth. velation, GOD having furniſhed us with na- 
WE. tural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 
. of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the clear 
Diſcoyery of, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our 
own Teas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For the Know- 
ledge we have that this Revelation came at firſt from GOD, 
can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of our own Ideas, v. g. if it were revealed ſome Ages fince, 
that the three Angles of a Triangle were e Ki to two 
right ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, 
upon the Credit of the Tradition, that it was revealed : But 
that would never amount to ſo great a Certainty as the 
Knowledge of it, upon the comparing and meaſuring my 
own T7deas of two right Angles, and the three Angles of a 
Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fact, knowable by 
our Senſes, -v. g. the Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to 
us by boo which had their Original "Fro: Revelation ; 
and yet no Body, I think, will ſay he has as certain and 
clear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that ſaw it; 
or that be himſelf would have had, had he then been 
wire, and ſeen it, For he has no greater an Aſſurance on 
„ 135 | | recs DO at 


dent Propoſitions, or by evident Deductions 
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hat of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppos'd writ 
by Moſes inſpired 5 but he has not ſo great an Aſſurance 
that Moſes writ that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. 
So that the Aſſurance of its being a Revelation, is leſs ſtill 


than the Aſſurance of his Senſes. 


C. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certain- 
ty is built upon the clear Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our ldeas attain'd 
xy by immediate Intuition, as in ſelf-evi- 


Revelation 
cannot be ad- 


| due the clear Evi- 
of Reaſon in Demonſtrations, we need not the dence of Res- 


Aſſiſtance of Revelation, as neceſſary to gain /on. 
our Aſſent, and introduce them into our Minds; „ 
becauſe the natural ways of Knowledge could ſettle them 
there, or had done it already, which is the greateſt Aſſu- 
rance we can poſſibly have of any thing, unleſs where GOD 
immediately reveals it to us: and there too our Aſſurance can 
be no greater than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation 
from GOD. But yet nothing I think can, under that Title, 
ſhake or over-rule plain Knowledge, or rationally prevail with 
any Man to admit it for true, in a direct Contradiction to 
the clear Evidence of his own Underſtanding : For fince no 
Evidence of our Faculties by which we receive ſuch Reve- 
lations, can exceed, if equal, the Certainty of our intuitive 
Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any Thing, that 
is directly contrary to our clear and diſtinct Knowledge, v. g. 
the Ideas of one Body and one Place, do fo clearly agree, and 
the Mind has ſo evident a Perception of their Agreement, that 
we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that affirms the ſame Body 
to be in two diſtant Places at once, however it ſhould pretend 
to the Authority of a divine Revelation: ſince the Evidence, 
Firſt, That we deceive not our ſelves in aſeribing it to GOD; 
Secondly, That we underſtand it right; can never be ſo great, 
as the Evidence of our own intuitive Knowledge, whereby we 
diſcern it impoſſible for the ſame Body to be in two Places 
at once. And eee 720 7 can be received for 
divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all ſuch, 

if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge. 

Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Founda- 

tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever : 

And there would be left no Difference between Truth and 
Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 
World, if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf- 

-& e X 4 evident; 


mitted a gainſt 
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evident; and what we certainly know, give way to what 
we may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Diſa- 
greement of any of our Ideas, twill be in vain to urge them 
as Matters of Faith. They cannot move our Aſſent, under that 
or any other Title whatſoever: For Faith can never convince 
us of any Thing, that contradicts our Knowledge, becauſe, 
though Faith be founded on the Teſtimony of GOD, (who 
cannot lye) revealing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot 
have an Aſſurance of the Truth of its being a divine Revela- 
tion, greater than our own Knowledge : fince the whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that 
G OD revealed it, which in this Caſe, where the Propoſition 
ſuppoſed revealed contradicts our Knowledge or Nenn will 
always have this Objection hanging to it, (vis.) that we can- 
not tell how to conceive that to come from GOD, the boun- 
tiful Author of our Being, which, if received for true, muſt 
overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Knowledge 
he has given us: render all our Faculties uſeleſs ; wholly 
deſtroy the moſt excellent part of his Workmanſhip, our 
Underfſtandings ; and put a Man in a Condition, wherein 
be will have leſs Light, leſs Conduct, than the Beaſt that 

riſheth, For if the Mind of Man can never have a clearer 
5 perhaps not ſo clear) Evidence of any Thing to be a 
divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles - its own 
Reaſon, it can never have a ground to quit the clear Evi- 
| dence of its Reaſon, to give Place to a Propoſition, whoſe 
Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thoſe Principles 
„ dans 2:5 43606 eh ae 


g. 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, 
' Traditional and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
Revelation and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed 
much leſs. to be made to himſelf : But to all thoſe who 
| pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon has a great deal 
more to do, and is that only which can induce us to receive 
them. For Matter of Faith being only Divine Revelation, 
and nothing elſe; Faith, as we uſe the Word, (called com- 
monly Diuine Faith) has to do with no Proppſitions, but 
thoſe which are ſuppoſed to be divinely revealed. So that! 
do not ſee how thoſe, who make Reyelation alone 8 
a | Obje 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a 'Matter of Faith, and 
not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration $ 


unleſs it be revealed, that that Propofition, or all in that 
Book, was communicated by Divine Inſpiration. Without 


ſuch a Revelation, the believing, or not believing that Propo- 


ſition, or Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be 


Matter of Faith, but Matter of Reaſon; and ſuch, as 1 


muſt come to an Aſſent to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, - 
which can never require or enable me to believe that which 
is contrary to it ſelf: It being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to 


procure any Aſſent to that, W ich to it ſelf appears unreaſons 

able. 1 | „ 
In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence 

from our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge I have 


above-mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revela- 
tion, though it may in conſenting with it confirm its DiQates, 


yet cannot in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees : Nor can we - 


be obliged, where we have the clear and evident Sentence of 


Reaſon, to quit it, for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence 
that it is Matter of Faith; which can have no Authority a- 
gainſt the plain and clear DiQates of Reaſon. . De ons 

g. J. But Thirdly, There being many | 
Things, wherein we have very imperfect No- Things abu 
tions, or none at all; and other Things, of Reaſon- 
whoſe paſt, preſent, or future Exiſtence, by | | 
the natural Uſe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 
ledge at all; theſe, as being beyond the Diſcovery of our na- 
tural Faculties, and above Reaſon, are, when revealed, he 


* 


proper Matter of Faith. Thus, that Part of the Angels re- 


elled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt their firſt happy State; 


7˙ 


and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live again: Theſe, and the 


like, being beyond the Diſcovery of Regſon, are purely 
Matters of Faith; with which Reaſon has, directly, nothing 


. . 40%” eat 
C. 8. But fince GOD in giving us the 
Light of Reaſon has not thereby tied up his 


Or not tone 


own Hands from affording us, when he thinks % Re 


0 © R ” 6g 5 n X 590 44 
fit, the Light of Revelation in any of ' thoſe Jor 5 2 je =o 
Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able ,qF:payp, . 


to give a probable Determination ; Revelation, 


where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it againſt | 


the probable Conjectures of Reaſon, becauſe the Mind, not be- 
. N . a ing 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know, 
but only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is bound 


7 _— up its Aﬀent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; which, it is ſatis- 


, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 


But yet it ſtill belongs to Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of 


its being a Revelation, and of the Signification of the Words 


wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any Thing ſhall be 


thought Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles 
of Reaſon, and the evident Knowledge the Mind has ot its 
own clear and diſtinct 7Jeas, there Reaſon muſt be hearken- 


ed to, as to a Matter within its Province. Since a Man can- 


never have ſo certain a Knowledge, that a Propoſition, 
which contradicts the clear Principles and Evidence of his own 


Knowledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underſtands 


the Words rightly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that 
the contrary is true; and ſo is bound to confider and judge of 
it as a Matter of Reaſon, and not ſwallow it, without Exa- 
mination, as a Matter of Faith. artes 

| 5. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal- 
Revelation in ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural 
Matters where Faculties and Notions cannot judge, that is 
Reaſon cannot purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. 
Judge, or but Secondly, All Propofitions, whereof the 


_ probobly, eught Mind, by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can 


J hearken= come to determine and judge, from naturally 


acquired Teas, are Matter of Reaſon ; with 

| this Difference ſtill, that in thoſe concernin 
which it has but an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is ſuaded 
of their Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ſtill ad- 


mit a Poflibility of the contrary to be true, without doing 
Violence to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, I 


overturning the Principlesof all Reaſon, in ſuch probable Pro- 
poſitions, I ſay, an evident Revelation ought to determine 
our Aſſent even againſt Probability. For where the Princi- 


ples of Reaſon have not evidenced a Propofition to be cer- 


tainly true or falſe, there clear Revelation, as another Prin- 
eiple of Truth, and Ground of Aſſent, may determine; and 
fo it may be Matter of Faith, and be alſo above Reaſon, be- 
cauſe Reaſon, in that particylar Matter being able to reach 
no higher than Probability, Faith gave the Determination 
where Reaſon came ſhort 5 and Revelation diſcovered on 
which fide the Truth lay, | 


C. 10, 


10. 
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F. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith rea- 
ches, and that without any Violence or Hin- 


drance to Reaſon ; which is not injured, or 
diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new 
Diſcoveries of Truth, ne bom the eternal 
Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever God 
hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt can 


be made of it. This is the proper Object of 


Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Rea- 


25 


In Matters 
where Reaſon 


can afford cer- 


tain KRnow- 
ledge, that is 
te be hearkens 
ed to. 


ſon muſt judge; which can never permit the Mind to reje& 

a greater Evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow 

it to entertain Probability in ee to Knowledge and 
ide 


Certainty. There can be no Evi 


nce, that any traditional 


Revelation is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and in __ Senſe we underſtand it, ſo clear, and ſo certain, 

as that of the Principles of Reaſon : And therefore, nothing 

that is contrary to, and inconſiſtent with clear and ſelf-evi- 
dent Dictates of Reaſon, has a right be urged or aſſented to, 
as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. 
Whatſoever is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all our 
Opinions, Prejudices and Intereſts, and hath a right to be 
received with full Aſſent: Such a Submiſſion as this of our 
Reaſon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Know- 
ledge : This ſhakes not the Foundations of Reaſon, but 
leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, for which they were 


VEN US. 


C. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and Rea- 


fon are not kept diſtinct by theſe Boundaries, 
there will, in Matter of Religion, be no room 
for Reaſon at all ; and thoſe extravagant Opi- 


nions and Ceremonies, that are to be found in 


the ſeyeral Religions of the World, will not 
deſerve to be blamed. For, to this crying up 


I think, in good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Ab- 
ſurdities that fill almoſt all the Religions which 
ſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having 


een principled with an Opinion, that they mu 


ſon, no 


If the Boune 
aaries be mot + 
ſet between 
Faith and Rea= 
En- 


thuſiaſm, or 


g k f . Extravagancy 
of Faith, in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, 


in Religion, 
can be contira- 
dicted. 


ſt not couſult 


Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however apparently con- 
tradictory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all 
their Knowledge, have let looſe their Fancies, and natural 


Superſtition ; and have been, by them, led into ſo firange 
Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a con- 
Fun: Man cannot 5 ſtand amazed at their Follie 


* 


8, and 


judge 
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judge them ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſe AY 
GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and pro 


offenſive to a ſober good Man. So that, in effect, Religion, 
which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought || Ty 
moſt peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, above 
Brutes, is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and 
more ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile | De 
eſt: I believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might, in a good Man, KW yo 

is for a Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule for 

en to chuſe their Opinions, or Religion by. NE 


+ 2 | | anc 


Gn I 
Of Enthoſiſm. - | «« 


} 


F. I. E that would ſeriouſly ſet upon Fe 
Love of Truth the Search of Truth, ought in the he 
neteſſary. firſt Place to prepare his Mind re 
with a Love of it: For he that Loves it not, I gu 

will not take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned || vi 
when he miſſes it, There is no Body in the Common-wealth I ing 
of Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it th 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one on 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's I E. 
Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 
are fo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, * 
is worth Enquiry : And I think there is this one unerring . 
Mark of it, viz. The not ee any Propoſition with |} xi 


Cy 


greater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. F 
Whoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, tis plain, re- R 
ceives not 'Truth in the Love of it; loves not Truth for E 
Truth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End. For the Evidence | 
that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) 01 


lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees ni 
of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
is plain all that Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to 
ſome other Affection, and not to the Love of Truth: It be- 
ing as impoſſible, that the Love of Truth ſhould ga my 
if — | \Hent 


ve 


ile 
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Aſſent above the Evidence, that there is to me, that it is true, 
as that the Love of Truth ſhould make me aſſent to any 


oy 


Propoſition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has 
not, that it is true; which is, in Effect, to love it as a2 

Truth, becauſe it is poſſible or probable that it may not be 
true. In any Truth that gets not Poſſeſſion of our Minds by 
the irreſiſtible Light. of Self-evidence, or by the Force of 
Demonſtration, the Arguments that gain it Aſſent, are the 


' Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can re- 


ceive it for no other than ſuch as they deliver it to our 
Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or Authority we give 
to any Propoſition more than it receives from the Principles 
and Proofs it ſupports it ſelf upon, is owing to our Inclinations 
that way, and is ſo far a Derogation from the Love of 
Truth, as ſuch : Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 
our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no Tincture from 
them. | 4 

6. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dicta- 
ting to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe 
to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant 
of this Byaſsand Corruption of our Judgments : 
For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that | 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has al- 
ready impoſed on his own ? Who can reaſonably expe& Ar- 
guments and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, 
whoſe Underſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his deal- 
ing with himſelf? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, 
tyrannizes over his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative 
that belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Aſſent by 
only its own Authority, 7. e. by and in proportion to that 
e d T{$E EH 

§. 3. Upon this Occaſion I ſhall take the 
Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, Force of 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- Enthuſiaſm. 
rity, and is as confidently relied on as either 
Faith or Reaſon : I mean Fnthuſiaſm. Which, laying by 
Reaſon, would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in 
Effect it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſub- 
ſtitutes in the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's 
own Brain, and aſſumes em for a Foundation both of Opi- 
nion and Conduct, 4 | Ge 

g. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby 


A Firward- 
neſs to difate 
from whence. 


the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of 3 and 
all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that N * 3 
| Het | ortion 
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Portion of Truth which he has laid within che reach of their 


natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon enlarged by 
a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by GOD imme- 
diately, which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimo- 
py and Proofs it gives, that they come ſrom G0 D. 80 
that he that takes away Reaſon, to make Way for Revela- 
tion, puts out the Light of both, and does much what the 
ſame, as if he would perſude a Man to put out his Eyes, the 
better to receive the remote Light of an inviſible Star by a 
Teleſcope. os 1 | | 5 YAY 
| FC. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much 
Riſe of En- eaſier way for Men to eftabliſh their Opinions, 
_ thuſiaſm- and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrict Rea- 
ſoning, it is no wonder that ſome have been very apt to pre- 
tend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are 
under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and 
Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by the ordinary Methods of Knowledge, and Prin- 
ciples of Reaſon. Hence we ſee, that in all Ages, Men, in 
os Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- 
ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of a 
reater Familiarity with GOD, and a nearer Admittance to 
is Favour, than is afforded to others, have often flattered 
themſelves with a Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe 
with the Deity, and frequent Communications trom the Di- 
vine Spirit. GOD I own cannot be denied to be able to 
enlighten the Underſtanding by a Ray darted into the Mind 
immediately from the Fountain of Light. This they under- 
ſtand he has promiſed to do, and who then has ſo good a 
Title to expect it, as thoſe who are his peculiar People, 
choſen by him, and depending on him: | 
g. 6. Their Minds being thus prepared, 
Enthuſiaſm. 


whatever groundleſs Opinion comes to ſettle 

it ſelf ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illu- 
mination from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine 
Authority: And whatſoever odd Action they find in them- 
{elves a ſtrong Inclination to do, that Impulſe is concluded 
to be a Call or Direction from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed ; 
tis a Commiſſion from above, and they cannot err in execut- 
ing it. 1 | 
5. 7. This I take to be properly Enthufiaſm, which, 
though founded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, 
but rifing from the Conceits of a warmed or over- 13 
rain, 
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Brain, works yet, where it once gets footing, more power- 
fully on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of 
thoſe two, or both together: Men being moſt forwardly obe- 
dient to the Impulſes they receive from themſelves; and the 
whole Man is ſire to act more vigorouſly, where the whole 
Man is carried by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like 
a new Principle, carries all eaſily with it, when got above 
common Sens, and freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and 
Check of Reflection, it is heightened into a divine Authori- 
ty, in concurrence with our own Temper and Inclination. 
g. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- 1 
vagant Actions Enthufiaſm has run Men into, Enthuſiaſm - 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong miſtaken for 
Principle ſo apt to miſguide them both in their Seeing aud 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome- Feeling . 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to | 
be inſpired, and be above the common and natural ways of 
Knowledge, ſo flatters many Mens Lazineſs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, that when once they are got into this way of imme- 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, and of 
Certainty without Proof, and without Examination, *tis a 
hard Matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them ; 
they are above it : They ſee the Light infuſed into their. 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken; tis clear and viſi- 
ble there, like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine ; ſhews it ſelf, 
and needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence ; they feel 
the Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes 
of the Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus 
they ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reafon hath nothing 
to do with what they ſee and feel in themſelves ; what they 
have a ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no 
Probation. Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require 
to have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he 
ſees it? It is its own Proof, and can have no other. When 
the Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs. 
We ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not 
the Twilight o aſon to ſhew it us. This Light from 
Heaven is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its own Demon- 
ſtration with it; andwe may as rationally take a Glow-worm to 
aſſiſt us to diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray 
by our dim Candle, Reaſon. 1 
9. 9. This is the way of talking of theſe Men : they are 
lure, becauſe they are ſure ; and their Perſuaſions are right, 
| | only 
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only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they to 
fay is ſtripped of the Metaphor of ſeeing and feeling, this is In 
all it amounts to; and yet theſe Similes ſo impoſe on them; | Bel 
that they ſerve them, for Certainty in themſelves; and De- | or e 
monſtration to others. E "I 


$. 10. But to examine a little ſoberly this in- Im] 
Enthuſiaſm, ternal Light, and this Feeling on which they tha 
how to be diſ= build ſo much. Theſe Men have, they ſay, clear ore: 
covered, Light, and they ſee : They have an awakened ¶ gro 
SGenſe, and they feel: This cannot, they are / 

ſure, be diſputed them. For when a Man ſays he ſees or bei 
he feels, no Body can deny it him that he 1 ſo. But | urs 
here let me aſk : This ſeeing, is it the Perception of the Truth mu 
of the Propoſition, or of this, that it is a Revelation from || tha 
God? This Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination or Re 
Fancy to do Something, or of the Spirit of God moving that I not 
Inclination ? Theſe are two very different Perceptions, and my 
mult be carefully diſtinguiſhed, if we would not impoſe upon | for 
our ſelves. I may perceive the Truth of a Propofition, and | the 
et not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God. pre! 

I may perceive the Truth of a Propoſition in Euclid, without Cor 
| Its being, or my perceiving it to be a Revelation: Nay, 1 daz 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledge in a natural way, con 
2 2 may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is he 
a Revelation from God ; becauſe there be Spirits, which, with- ge 
out being N = commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, 0 
and lay them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that I may per- the 
ceive their Connection. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- an | 
fition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- dec 
ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a ſtrong Perſuaſion, |} kno 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or ſo much as a 7 
true. But however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, it ¶ yea 
is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance: and the Propoſition taken ¶ we 
for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but Evi 
take to be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be true, I Lig 
Revelation is needleſs: And it is hard to conceive how | inte 
there can be a Revelation to any one of what he knows al- ÞÞ it + 
ready. If therefore it be a e which they are per- owr 
ſuaded, but do not know, to be true, whatever they may || pro 
call it, it is not Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two it 
ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtin, ſup 
ſo that one is not the other. What I fee I know to be ſo fl the 
by the Evidence of the Thing it ſelf ; what I believe, I take I tha 
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to be ſo upon the Teſtimony of another: But this Teſtimony 
I muſt know to be given, or elſe what Ground have I of 
Believing? I muſt ſee that it is God that reveals this to me, 
or elſe I ſee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How do I 
know that God is the Revealer of this to me; that this 
Impreſſion is made upon my Mind by his holy Spirit, and 
that therefore I ought to obey it? If I know not this, how 
great ſoever the Aſſurance is, that I am poſſeſſed with, it is 
groundleſs; whatever Light I pretend to, it is but ZEnthu- 
ſlaſim. For whether the Propoſition ſuppoſed to be revealed, 
bein it ſelf evidently true, or viſibly probable, or by the na- 
tural ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propoſition that 
muſt be well grounded, and manifeſted to be true, is this, 
that God is the Revealer of it, and that what I take to be a 
Revelation, is certainly put into my Mind by him, and is 
not an Illuſion, dropped in by ſome other Spirit, or raiſed by 
my own Fancy. For if I miſtake not, theſe Men receive it 
for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. Does it not 
then ſtand them upon, to examine upon what Grounds they 
preſume it to be a Revelation from God? Or elſe all their 
Confidence is mere Preſumption ; and this Light they are ſo 
dazled with, is nothing but an igzis fatuus, that leads them 
continually round in this Circle. I is Revelation, becauſe 
they firmly believe it-; and they believe it, becauſe it is a 
Revelation. Ee Ee tf | | 
F. Ix. In all that is of divine Revelation, 2 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is 1 2 * 
an Inſpiration from God: For he can neither 8 : Bt | 
deceive, nor be deceived. - But how ſhall it be Propoſition 10 
known, that any Propoſition in our Minds, is m God. 
a Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is re- 1 
vealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is that ZEnrhr!/zaſm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 
Light whereby, they ſay, they are ealightened, and brought 
into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. Bur if they know 
it to be a Truth, they muſt know it to be ſo either by its 
own Self-evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it out to be ſo. If they ſee and know 
it to be a Truth either of theſe two ways, they in vain | 
ſuppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they know it to be true by 
the ſame way that any other Man naturally may know 
that it is ſo, without the Help of Revelation. For thus all 
% Gas HR nk the 
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the Truths, of what kind ſoever, that Men lv are to 


enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſhed th 
there. If they ſay they know it to be true, becauſe it is a w 
Revelation from God, the Reaſon is good : But then it will ar 
be demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from God. ta 


If they ſay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright cle 
in their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt. I beſeech them to 


conſider, whether this be any more than what we have taken ca 
Notice of already, v2. that it is a Revelation, becauſe they T 
ſtrongly believe it to be true. Por all the Light they ſpeak ſe 
of, is but a ſtrong, though ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own Of 
Minds, that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from Proofs, of 
that it is a Truth, they muſt acknowledge to have none; for th 
then it is not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary D 
Grounds that other Truths are received: And if they believe o 
it to be true, becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other a 


Reaſon for its being a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully m 
l without any other Reaſon that it is true, they be- th 
1 


eve it to be a Revelation only becauſe they ſtrongly believe G 
it to be a Revelation, which is a very unſafe Ground to pro- A 
cced on, eitheir im our Tenets or Actions: And what readier fu 
way can there be to run our ſelves into the moſt extravagant ſu 
Errors and Miſcarriages, than thus to ſer up Fancy for our an 
ſupream and ſole Guide, and to believe any Propofition to be ac 
true, any Action to be right, only becauſe, we believe it to be th 
ſo; The Strength of our Perſuaſions axe no Evidence at all th 
of their own Rectitude: Crooked Things may be as ſtiff 

—and unflexible as Streight ; and Men may be as pofitive and ie 
remptory in Error as in Truth. How come elſe the un- an 


tractable Zealots in different and Auen Parties? For if the 205 
Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which in Pi 
this Caſe is nothing but the Strength of his own Perſuaſion, al 
be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary Opinions may ju 
have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations ; and God will be not or 
only the Father of Lights, but of oppoſite and contradictory Li 
Lights, leading Men contrary Ways; and contradictory Pro- wt 


= poſitions will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strength el 
| ot Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is a 4ivine R 
Revelation. 8 ̃ 3 8 5 We 


i F. 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt th 

Þ L f Firmneſs of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of be 
Proof that any Believing, and Confidence of being in the Right, in 
Propoſition is is made an Argument ot Truth. St. Saul him- ſo 
from Ged, ſelf believed he did well, and that he had a Call 
. to 


to it when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently 


thought in the Wrong: But yet it was he, and not they, who 


were miſtaken. Good Men are Men till, liable to Miſtakes, 


and are ſometimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they 
take for divine Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the 
cleareſt Light. on 

6. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing elſe but the Evidence of the right in 
Truth of an e <p and if it be not a rhe. Mindy 
ſelf-evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, what. 
or can have, isfrom the Clearneſs and Validity 
of thoſe Proofs upon which it is received. To talk of any o- 


ther Light in the Underſtanding, is to put our ſelves in the 


Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and by our 


own Conſent, to give our ſelves up to Delufion to believe 


a Lie: For if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which 
muſt guide us, 1 aſk how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between 


the Delufions of Satan, and the Inſpirations of the Holy 


Ghoſt ? He can transform himſelf into an Angel of Light. 
And they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as 
fully ſatisfied of the Illumination, 7. e. are as ſtrongly per- 
ſuaded that they are enlightened by the Spirit of God bs 
any one who is ſo : They acquieſce and rejoice in it, are 
ated by it; and no Body can be more ſure, nor more in 
the right, (if their own ſtrong Belief may be Judge ) than 
they. 5 - 

5 14. He therefore that will not give him- 
{lf up to all the Extravagancies of Deluſion Rewelatiom 
and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light muſt be judged 
ait hin to the Tryal. God, when he makes the of by Reaſon. 
Prophet, does not unmake the Man: He leaves hy 

all his Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to 
judge of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 


or no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 


Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he 


would have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propofition, he 


either Evidences that Truth by the uſual Method of natural 
Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would have us aſſent to, by his Authority, and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome Marks which Reaſon cannot 
be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 
in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muſt conſult Rea- 
ſon, and examine whether * Propoſition revealed from God 
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can be made out by natural Principles ; and if it cannot, that 
then we may reject it : But conſult it we muſt, and by it 


examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no: And if 


Reaſon finds it to be revealed from- God, Reaſon then de- 
clares for it, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it 
one of her DiQates. Every Conceit that throughly warms 
our Fancies, muſt paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing 


but the Strength of our Perſuaſions, whereby to judge of 


our Perſuaſions. If Reaſon muſt not examine their Truth 
by ſomething extrinſical to the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpi- 


rations and Deluſions, Truth and Falſhood, will have the ſame 


Meaſure, and will not be poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. © 
F. 15. It this internal Light, or any Pro- 

Belief mo poſition which under that Title we take for 
Proef of Re- inſpired, be conformable to the Principles of 
velat ien. Reaſon, or to the Word of God, which is 
| | atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and 
we may ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our 
Belief and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evi- 


dence from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a 
Revelation, or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other 


Mark that it is a Revelation, beſides our believing that it 
is ſo. Thus we ſee the holy Men of Old, who had Reve- 
Iations from God, had ſomething elſe beſides that internal 


Light of Aſſurance in their own Minds, to teſtify to them 


that it was from God. They were not left to their own Per- 
ſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſuaſions were from God, but 


had outward Signs to convince 'em of the Author of thoſe 
"Revelations. And when they were to convince others, they 
had a Power given em to juſtify the Truth of their Com- 
miſſion from Heaven; and by viſible Signs to aſſert the 


divine Authority of a Meſſage they were ſent with. Moſes ſaw 


the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a Voice out of 


it. This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe upon his 
Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Brethren 
out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to au- 
thorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by another 
Miracle of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured him of 


à Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repeated 
before em whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an __ 
to deliver Tſrae! from the Midianites, and yet he deſire 


a 


Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from God, 
"Theſe, and ſeveral" the like Inſtances'to .be found among the 
Prophets of Old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought 
123 5 not 


| ſelves, that can warrant it to be a Light or Motion from Hea- 


Mxong Aſſent, or Error. 
not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, with- 


out any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every where mention 


” 
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their demanding or having ſuch Proots. 


J. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying that 
God can, or doth ſometimes enlighten Mens Minds inthe ap- 
rehending of certain Truths, or excite them to good Actions, 
the immediate Influence and A ſſiſtance of the holy Spirit; 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in 
ſuch Caſes too we have Reaſon and the Scripture, unerring 
Rules to know whether it be from God or no. Where the 
Truth embraced is conſonant to the Revelation in the writ- 
ten Word of God, or the Action conformable to the Dictates 
of right Reaſon, or holy Writ, we may be aſſured that we 
run no Ritk in entertaining it as ſuch ; becauſe tho? per- 
haps it be not an immediate Revelation from God, extraor- 
dinarily operating on our Minds, yet we are ſure it is warrant- 
ed by that Revelation which he has given us of Truth. 
But it is not the Strength of our private Perſuaſion within our 


ven; nothing can do that, but the written Word of God 
without us, or that Standard of Reaſon wich is common to 
us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is expreſs 
for any Opinion or Action, we may receive it as of Divine 
Authority; but 'tis not the Strength of our own Perſuaſions 
which can by it ſelf give it that Stamp. The Bent of our 
own Minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe ; that may 
ſhew it to be a Fondling of our own, but will by no Means 
prove it to be an Offspring of Heaven, and of Divine Original, 
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Of wrong Aſſent, or Error. 
Cx; K owledge being to be had onlylof 


viſible certain Truth, Error is 

not a Fault of our Knowledge, 

but a Miſtake of our Judgment, giving Aſſent 
to that which is not true. | 7 

But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper 

Object and Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that 

Probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 


|: Chapters, 


Cauſes of 


Error. 
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Chapters, it will be demanded, how Men come to give theit 
Aſſents contrary to Probability. For there is nothing more 
common than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more ob- 
vious, than that one Man wholly disbelieves what another 
only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly ad- 
| heres to. The Reaſons whereof, tho' they may be very 

various, yet, I ſuppoſe, may be all reduced to theſe four. 
1. Want of Proofs. ; 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. 
3. Want of Will to uſe them. 

4+ Wrong Meaſures of Probability. _ | 
Fg. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs. I do not 
Firſt, Want mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs 
of Proofs. which are no where extant, and ſo are no 
where to be had ; but the Want even of thoſe 
Proofs which are in being, or might be procured. And thus 
Men want Proofs, who have not the Convenience or Oppor- 
tunity to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, 
tending to the Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the 
Convenience to enquire into, and collect the Teſtimonies of 
others: And in this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, 
who are given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Neceſſity of 
their mean Condition, whoſe Lives are worn out only in the 
Proviſions for Living. Theſe Mens Opportunity of Know- 


ledge and Enquiry, are commonly as narrow as their For- 


tunes, and their Underſtandings are but little inſtructed, when 
all their whole Time and Pains is laid out to ſtill the Croaking 
of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tis 
not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all his Life, 
in a laborious Trade, ſhould be more knowing in the Varie- 
ty of Things done in the World, than a Pack-Horſe who is 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, 
and dirty Road, only to Market, ſhould be ſkilled in the 
Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible, 
that he who wants Leiſure, Books and Languages, and the 
Opportunity of converſing with Variety of Men, ſtiould be 
in a Condition to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervations 
which are in being, and are neceſſary to make out many, nay, 
moſt of the Propoſitions, that in the Societies of Men, are 
Judged of the greateſt Moment ; or to find out Grounds of 
Aſſurance ſo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 
build on them, is thought neceſſary. So that a great part of 
Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of hings 


in this World, and the Conſtitution of humane Affairs, un- #ho! 
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avoidably given over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs 
on which others build, and which are neceflary to eftabliſh 
thoſe Opinions; the greateſt part of Men, having much to do 
to get the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look 
after thoſe of learned and laborious Enquiries. | 

F. 3- What ſhall we ſay then? Are the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, by the Neceſſity of 
their Condition, ſubjected to unavoidable Ig- 
norance in thoſe Things which are of greateſt 
Importance to them ? (for of thoſe 'tis obvious 
to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no 
other Guide, but Accident and blind Chance, 
to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery ? Are ths 
current Opinions, and licenſed Guides of eyery Country, 
ſufficent Evidence. and Security to every Man, to venture his 
greateſt Concernments on; nay, his n Happineſs 
or Miſery ? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible 
Oracles and Standards of Truth, which teach one thing in 
Chriſtendom, and another in Turkey? Or ſhall a poor Coun- 
tryman be eternally happy, for having the Chance to be 
born in Italy; or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt, be- 
cauſe he had the ill Luck to be born in England? How 
ready ſome Men may be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will 
not here examine ; but this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow 
one or other of theſe to be true, (let them chuſe which they 
pleaſe) or elſe grant, that God has furniſhed Men with Fa- 
culties ſufficient to dire& them in the Way they ſhould take, 
if they will but ſeriouſly employ them that way, when 
their ordinary Vocations allow them the Leiſure. No Man is 
ſo wholly taken up with the Attendance on the Means of 
Living, as to have no ſpare Time at all to think of his Soul, 
and intorm himſelf in Matters of Religion. Were Men as in- 
tent upon this, as they are on Things of lower Concernment, 
there are none ſo enſlaved to the Neceſſities of Life, wha 
might not find many Vacancies that might be husbanded ta 
this Advantage of their Knowledge. SO TE | 

q. 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe Improvements and 
informations are ſtraitened by the Narrowneſs 
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ſhall become of 
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of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe Large - dered from 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſup- #nquiry. 

ply Books, and other Requiſites for clearing of 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth; but they are coop'd in cloſe, 
» the Laws ot their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſe 
who's Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay, 
farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fair En- 
quiry, than thoſe poor and wretched Labourers we before 
ſpoke'of ; and, however they may ſeem high and great, are 
confined to Narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that 
which ſhould be the freeſt part of Man, their Underſtandings, 
This is generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places where 
Care is taken to propagate Truth without Knowledge, where 
Men are forced, at a Venture, to be of the Religion of the 
Country, and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opinions, as filly 


e Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are 


made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, but 
believe that they will do the Cure; but in this, are much 
more miſerable than they, in that they are not at Liberty ta 
refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let alone, or 


to chuſe the Phyſician to whoſe Conduct they would truſt 


themſelves. | 

F. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Skill to uſe 
Secondly, Want thoſe Evidences they have of Probabilities, who 
of Skill ro uſe cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their 


th _— Heads, nor weigh exactly the Preponderancy 


| of contrary Proofs and "Teſtimonies, making 
every Circumſtance its due Allowance, may be eaſily miſled 
to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable, There are ſome 
Men oi one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more ; and 
others that can but advance one Step farther. Theſe cannot 
always diſcern that fide on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, can- 
not conſtantly follow that which in it ſelf is the more probable 
Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a Difference between Men, 


in Reſpect of their Underſtandings, I think no Body, who 


has bad any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion, 
though he never was at Weſiminſter-Hall, or the Exchange, 
on the one Hand; nor at Alms-Houſes, or Bedlam, on the 
other: Which great Difference in Mens Intellectuals, whe- 
ther it riſes from any Defect in the Organs of the Body, parti- 
cularly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or UntraQa: 
bleneſs of thoſe Faculties, for want of Uſe ; or, as ſome think, 
in the natural Differences of Mens Souls themſelves ; or 
ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine: 
Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in 
Mens Underſtandings, Apprehenfions and Reaſonings, to ſo 


great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 


kind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome 


Nen, and others, in this Reſpect, than between ſome Men, 


and 
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and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is a Speculation, 
though of great Conſequence, yet not neceflary to our preſent 
Purpoſe. ne 5 p00 

4; 6. Thirdly, there are another Sort of 
People that want Proofs, not becauſe they are 


| Thirdly, Want 
out of their Reach, but becarſe they will not 


of Will to uſe 


ſe them; who, though they have Riches and them. 
Leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor | 
other Helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 


Purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Drudgery in Buſineſs, enga- 
ges ſome Mens Thoughts elſewhere; Lazineſs and Oſeitancy 
in general, or a particular Averſion for Books, Study, and 

Meditation, keep others from any ſerious Thoughts at all; 
and ſome out of Fear, that an impartial Enquiry would not 
favour thoſe Opinions which beſt ſuir their Prejudices, Lives 
and Defigns, content themſelves without Examination, to 
take upon Truſt, what they find convenient, and in Faſhion. 
Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, paſs 
their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much leſs a 
rational Aſſent to Probabilities they are concerned to know, 
though they lie ſo much within their View, that to be con- 
vinced of them they need but turn their Eyes that Way. 
But we know ſome Men will not read a Letter, which is ſup- 
poſed to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt up 
their Accompts, or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who 
have Reaſon to fear their Affairs are in no very good Poſture, 
How Men, whoſe plentiful Fortunes allow them Leiſure to 
improve their Underſtandings, can ſatisfy themſel ves with a 
lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell; but methinks they have a low 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 
Proviſions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure 
the Means and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great Care to 
appear always in a neat and {ſplendid Out-fide, and. would 
think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Cloaths, or a patched 
Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad 
in a pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 
ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Country Taylor, (I 
mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed 
with) to cloath them in. I will not here mention how un- 
reaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a future State, 
and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 
to do ſometimes ; nor ſhall I take Notice what a Shame and 
Confuſion it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, 


- mM 
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to be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. 
But this, at leaſt, is worth the Conſideration of thoſe who 
call themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think 
Credit, Reſpect, Power and Authority the Concomitants of 
their Birth and Fortune, yet they will find all theſe ſtill 
carried away from them by Men of lower Condition, who 
ſurpaſs them in Knowledge. They who are blind will al- 
was be led by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : 
And he is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the molt enſlaved, 
who is ſo in his Underſtanding. In the fore-going Inſtances, 
ſome of the Cauſes have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, and 
how it comes to paſs, that probable Doctrines are not always 
received with an Aſſent proportionable to the Reaſons which 
are to be had for their Probability : But hitherto we have 
conſidered only ſuch Probabilities, whoſe Proofs do exiſt, but 
do not appear to him that embraces the Error. | 

6. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſtSort, 


Fourthly, who, even where the :cal Probabilities appear, 

| = Fong 724 and are plainly laid before them, do not admit 
2 Ix of the Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt Rea- 

whereof. : ſons, but do either in4x,6p, ſuſpend their Aſſent, 


| or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. And 
to this Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong 
Meaſures of Probability, which are, | | 


1. Propoſitions that are not in themſelves certain and evi. 
dent, but doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 
2. Received Hypotheſes. N 
38. Predominant Paſſions or Incli nations. 
4. Authority. | 


6. 8. Firſt, The firſt and firmeſt Ground of 
Probability, is the Conformity any Thing has 
to our own Knowledge ; eſpecially that Part of 

our Knowledge which we have embraced, and 
continue to look on as Principles. Theſe 
have ſo great an Influence upon our Opinions, 


Firſt, Doubt - 
ful Propoſiti- 
ons taken for 
Principles. 


that tis ufually by them we judge of Truth, and meaſure 


Probability to that Degree, that what is inconfiftent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, 
that it will not be allow'd poſſible. The Reverence born 


to theſe Principles, is ſo great, and their Authority ſo para- 
mount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 
| „„ N Men, 


Ul» 
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Men, but the Evidence of our own Senſes are often N 


when they offer to vouch any Thing contrary to theſe eſta- 


bliſned Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 


and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 


contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily 


grant, that one Truth cannot contradict another; but withal, 
| take Leave alſo to ſay, that every one ought very carefully 
to beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine it 
ſtrictly, and ſee whether he certainly knows it to be true of 
it ſelf by its own Evidence, or whether he does only with Aſ- 
ſurance believe it to be ſo, upon the Authority of others: For 
he hath a ſtrong Byaſs put into his Underſtanding, which will 
unavoidably miſguide k 6 


of any Opinion in it ſelf not evidently rrue. 

6. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children 
ſhould receive into their Minds Propofitions (eſpecially about 
Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe 
aboutthem ; which being infinuated into their unwary, as well 
as unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by Degrees, are at 
laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) rivited there, by long 
Cuſtom and Education, beyond all Poſſibility of being Be us 
out again. For Men, when they are grown up, reflecting 
upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this Sort to be as 
ancient in their Minds as their very Memories, not having 
obſerved their early Inſinuation, nor by what Means they 
got them, they are apt to reverence them as ſacred Things, 
and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched or Ao 
oned : They look on them as the Urim and T hummin 
ſet up in their Minds immediately by GOD himſelf, to 


be the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and Falſhood, 


and the Judges to which they are to appeal in all manner of 
Controverſies. 5 | 

6. 10. This Opinion of his Principles (let them be what 
they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy 


to be imagined, what Reception any Propoſition ſhall find, 


how clearly ſoever proved, that ſhall invalidate their Autho- 


rity, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles : Whereas, 


the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agree- 


able to ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 


geſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in Men firm- 
ly believing quite contrary Opinions, though many times 


equally abſurd in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 


evident 


is Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong 
Principles, and has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority 
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evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence of 
this Way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles, 
So that Men will disbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lye, 


rather than admit of any Thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred 
Tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, that from the very 


firſt dawning of any Notions in his Underſtanding, hath had 
this Principle conſtantly inculcated, vis. That he muſt believe 
as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes, or that 
the Pope is infallible ; and this he never ſo much as heard 
queſtioned, till at Forty or Fifty Years old he met with one of 
other Principles; How is he prepared eaſily to ſwallow, not 
only againſt all Probabiliry, but even the clear Evidence of his 
Senſes, the Doctrine of Ty auſahſtautiation? This Principle has 
ſuch an Ifluence on his Mind, that he will believe that to be 
Fleſh, which he ſees to be Bread. And what way will you 
take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion he holds, 
who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid down this as a Foun- 
dation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Reaſon (for ſo 
Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their Principles) 
againſt his Senſes ? Let an Enthuſiaſt be principled that he 
or his Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate Com- 
munication -of the Mrine Spirit, and you in vain bring the 
Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Whoever 
therefore have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in Things 
inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved by the moſt 
apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are ſo candid 
and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to examine 
even thoſe very Principles, which many never ſuffer them- 
ſelves to do. 85 | 
C. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men 
> 2 » Whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mold, and 
bee Hy faſhioned juſt to the Size of a received Hypo- 
1 theſis. The Difference between theſe and the 
former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and 
agree with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of 
Reaſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe 
are not at that open Defiance with their Senſes, with the for- 
mer; they can endure to hearken to their Information a lit- 
tle more patiently ; but will by no means admit of their Re- 


ports in the Explanation of Things; nor be prevailed on by fi 


robabilities, which would convince them, that Things are 


not brought about juſt after the ſame Manner that they have 


decreed 
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decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 
an inſufferable Thing, for a learned Profeſſor, and that which 
his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority of Forty 
Years ſtanding, wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed 
by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inſtant 
over-turned by an upſtart Noveliſt ? Can any one expect that 

he ſhould be made to confeſs, 'That what he taught his Scholars 
Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; and that he 
ſold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate? 


| What Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a 


Caſe ? And who ever by the moſt cogent Arguments will be 
prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opini- 
ons, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which with 
hard Study, he hath all his Time been labouring for; and 
turn himſelf out fark naked in _ a-freſh of new Noti- 
ons? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with - 
his Cloak, which he held only the faſter, To this of wrong 
Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors,that may. be E 
by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not rightly un- 
derſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inſtances of Men contending for different Opinions, which 
they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scriptue, 
are an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themſelves 
Chriſtians, allow the Text that ſays, memoirs, to carry in 
it the Obligation to a very weighty Duty. But yet how- 
ever erroneous: will one of their Practices be, who under- 
ſtanding nothing but the French, take this Rule with one 
Tranſlation to be Yepentes vous, repent : or with the other 
faities Penitence, do Penance. 5 | 
g. 12. T hirdly, Probabilities, which croſs 
Mens Appetites, and prevailing Paſſious, run the Thirdly, . 
ſame Fate. Let never ſo much Probability hang Predominant 
on one fide of a covetous Man's Reaſoning, Paſſions. 
and Money on the other, it is eaſy to fore- 


Iſee which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud-Walls, 


teſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries; and tho”, perhaps, ſometimes the 


Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet 


they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or diſturb them. Tell a Man, paſſionately 
in Love, that he is Jilted ; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the 
Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, tis ten to one but three kind Words 

e | of 
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of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod volumus, I yeh 
Facile credimus; what ſuits or Wiſhes, is foravaraly believed; ¶ Pre 
is, I ſuppole, what every one hath more than once experi- Mo 
mented ; and though Men cannot always openly gain-ſay or is e 
reſiſt the Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt I o | 
them, yet yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is Nor! 
the Nature of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the are 
more probable fide, but yer a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend F cier 
and reſtrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and ſatis- I (wh 
factory Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is ¶ equ 
capable, and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, I (wh 
there will be always theſe z2wo ways left of evading the moſt mal 
apparent Probabilities. | 5 8 1 1 
6. 13. Firſt, That the Arguments being (as ¶ fide 
Tze Means for the moſt part they are) brought in Words, be p 
of evading there may be a Fallacy latent in them; and the I ſhou 
Probabilities: Conſequences being, Pp rhaps, many in train, fam 
fiſt, Suppoſed they may be ſome of 8 incoherent. There tous 
Fallacy. are very few Diſcourſes ſo ſhort, clear, and con- Ape! 
ſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with Satis- I of A 
faction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; and from that 
whoſe Conviction they may not, without Reproach of Difin- I take, 
genuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old I be nc 
Reply, Non perſuadebis, etian ſi perſuaferis; though I can- ¶ and v 
not anſwer, I will not yield. 453 
6. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may Yatteſt 
| Secondly, be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this I there 
Suppoſed Ar- Suggeſtion, That I know ht yer all that may Ceſar 
' guments for be ſaid on the CORIYAYT.Y ſide. And therefore, Yonal \ 
zhe contrary. though I be beaten, tis not neceſſary I ſhould I fol! 
yield, not knowing what Forces there are in clear 
Reſerve behind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, fofind p 
open and ſo wide, that it is hard to determine, when afffavour 
Man is quite out of the Verge of it. | 
| C. 15. But yet there is ſome End of it, and a 
That pro- Man having carefully enquired into all theſ 
$abilities de» Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done 
termine the his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particular 
Aſſent. fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both fides 
may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon 
the whole Matter, on which fide the Probability reſts ; where 
in ſome Proofs in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions upo 
univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear, and ſom 


Teſtimonies in Matter of Fact ſo univerſal, that he c_ 
| 7 re ful 


ore 
e Ag 
inds, 


1, refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, we may conclude, that in 
; I Propoſitions, where though the Proofs in view are of moſt 
ri- Moment, yet there are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpect, that there 
or is either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, 
nſt to be Neger on the contrary Side, there Aſſent, Suſpenſe, 
is or Diſſent, are often voluntary Actions: But awhere-the Proofs 
are ſuch as make it highly probable, and there is not ſuffi- 
nd cient Ground to ſuſpe& that there is either Fallacy of Words, 
tis (which ſober and ſerious Confideration may diſcover) nor 
_ is equally valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other Side, 
ne, (which alſo the Nature of the Thing, may, in ſome Caſes, 
20ſt make plain to a conſiderate Man) —— I think, a Man, 
who has Ne e them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſſent to the 
(as fide on which the greater Probability appears. Whether it 
rds, be probable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of printing Letters 
the I ſhould, often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould 
ain, ¶ ſtamp on Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortui- 
nere tous Concourſe of Atoms, not guided by an Underſtanding 
con- Agent, ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species 
atis- of Animals: In eſe and the like Caſes, I think, no Body 
rom I that conſiders them, can be one jot at a ſtand, which Side to 
ifin- take, nor at all waver in his Aſſent. Laſtly, When there can 
old I be no Suppoſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, 
can. ¶ and wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that 
there is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fact 
may Yatteſted ; which by Enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether 
this there was 1700 Years agone ſuch a Man at Rome as Julius 
may Nceſar: In all ſuch Caſes, I fay, I think it is not in any rati- 
fore, onal Man's Power to refuſe his Aſſent; but that it neceſſari- 
ould ly follows, and cloſes with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs 
re in clear Caſes, I think it is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent; 
and perhaps, content himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they 
avour the Opinion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, 
nd ſo ſtop from farther Search. But that a Man ſhould 
ford his Aſſent to that fide, on which the leſs Probability 
appears to him, ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as 
Impoſſible, as it is to believe the ſame Thing probable and 
icularimprobable at the ſame time. 98 1 
9. 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary 1 
than Perception; ſo, I think, Aſſent is no Where it it 
wheregpore in our Power than Knowledge. When , fubven 1 
is upoic Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our . 


inds, whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of Rea - 
N ſon, 
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ſon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid know- 
ing it, than I can avoid ſeeing thoſe Objects which I turn 
my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light : And what, upon 
full Examination, I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny 
my Aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge, 
where the Agreement is once perceived; nor our Aﬀent, 
where the Probability manifeſtly appears upon due Conſide- 
rarion of all the Meaſures of it ; yet wwe can hinder both 
Knowledge and Afſent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not 
employing our Faculties in the Search of any Truth. If it 
were not ſo, Ignorance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any 
Caſe be a Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes we can prevent or 
ſuſpend our Aſſent: But can a Man, verſed in modern or 
ancient Hiſtory, doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as 
Rome, or whether there was ſuch a Man as Julius Ceſar ? 
Indeed there are Millions of 'Truths, that a Man is not, or 
may not think himſelf concerned to know, as whether our 
King Richard the Third was Crook-back'd, or no; or whe- 
ther Roger Bacon was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In 
theſe and ſuch like Caſes, where the Aſſent, one way or o- 
ther, is of no Importance to the Intereſt of any one, no 
Action, no Concernment of his following, or depending thefeon, 
there tis not ſtrange that the Mind fhould give it ſelf up to 
the common Opinion, or render it ſelf to the firſt Comer. 
Theſe and the like Opinions, are of fo little Weight and 
Moment, that, like Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are 
very rarely taken Notice of. They are there, as it were, by 
Chance, and the Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where 
the Mind judges that the Propoſition has Concernment in it; 
where the Aſſent or not Aſſenting is thought to draw Conſe- 
quences of Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on 
chuſing or refuſing the right ſide, and the Mind ſets it ſelf 
ſeriouſly to enquire, and examine the Probability; there, 1 
think, it is not in our Choice to take which fide we pleaſe, 
if manifeſt odds appear on either. The greater Probability, 
I think, in that Caſe, will determine the Aſſent; and a Man 
can no more avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where 
he perceives the greater Probability, than he can avoid 
knowing it to be true, where he perceives the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any two Ideas. | 
If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability ; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
Meaſures of Good. | 1 


" hs ET. 


Wrong Aſſent, or Error. 
(. 17. Fouthly, The fourth and laſt 2wrong - 
Meaſure of Probability I ſhall take Notice of, ryurehly, 


and which keeps in Ignorance or Error mere Authority. 
People than all the other together, is that 


which I have mentioned 'in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 


the giving up our Aſſent to the common received Opinions, 
either of our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. 
How many Men have no other Ground for their 'Tenets, than 
the ſuppoſed Honeſty or Learning, or Number of thoſe of 
the ſame Profeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not 
err; or Truth were to be eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the 
Multitude ; yet this, with moſt Men, ſerves the Turn. The 


Tenet has had the Atteſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it 


comes to me with the Paſſport of former Ages, and there fore 
am ſecure in the Reception I give it; other Men have been, 
and are of the ſame Opinion, (for that is all is ſaid) and 
therefore it is reaſonable for me to embrace it. A Man may 
more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile for his Opinions, 
than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men are liable to 
Error, and moſt Men are, in many Points, by Paſſion or In- 
tereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but ſee the ſecret 
Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 


find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that 


made them eſpouſe the Doctrines they owned and maintained. 
This at leaſt is certian, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, 
which a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is 


no Error to be named, which has not had its Profeſſors; and 


a Man ſhall never want crooked Paths to walk in, it he thinks 
that he is in the right Way, wherever he has the Footſteps 
of others to follow. - 

6. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe 
is made in the World about Errors and Opini- Mew not in 
ons, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to ſay, ſo many Errors 
T here are not ſo many Men in Errors, and at is imagin d. 
wrong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. _ | 
Not that I think they embrace the Truth; but indeed becauſe 
concerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 
have no 'Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould 
a little catechize the greateſt part of the Partizans of moſt 
of the Seas in the World, he would not find, concerning 
thoſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any 
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Opinions of their own: much leſs would he have Reaſon to 

think, that they took them upon the Examination of Argy- 1 
ments, and Appearance of Probability. They are reſolved to fi 
Rick to a Party that Education or Intereſt has engaged them 


in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew oy 
their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders direct, without 0 
ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they con- N 
tend for. If a Man's Life ſhews that he has no ſerious Re- f. 
gard for Religion; for what Reaſon ſhould we think, that ah 
he beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and £ © 


troubles himſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that F 
Doctrine? "Tis enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have D 
his Hand and his Tongue ready for the Support of the com- . 
mon Cauſe, and thereby approve himſelf to thoſe who can 7 
give bim Credit, Preferment or Protection in that Society. T 
Thus Men become Proteflors of, and Combatants for thole 
Opinions, they were never convinced of, nor Proſelyres to; ky 
no, nor ever had ſo much as floating in their Heads; and tho fy 
one cannot ſay there are fewer improbable or erroneous Opi- P 
nions in the World than there are, yet this is certain, there 
are fewer that actually aſſent to them, and miſtake them for , 
Truths, than is imagined, 7 


CH AT. XXI. 1 | Kn 


Of the Diviſion of the Sciences. wes 


9. I, LL that can fall within the compaſs I Mei 

Three Sorts. ot Humane Underſtanding, being cate 
3 either, Firſt, The Nature of for 

Things, as they are in themſelves, their Relations, and their I yh; 


Manner of Operation : Or, Scondly, That which Man him- ner: 


i ſelf ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the tion 
4 Attainment of any End, eſpeciaily Happineſs: Or, Thirdly, I Kn. 
| The ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of both the 
4 one and the other of theſe are attained and communicated: i} y,þ, 
i I think, Science may be divided properly into theſe zhree 


TRI | 


Sorts. 


1paſs 
ing 
Ee Ot 
their 
him- 
the 
raly, 
h the 
ted: 
three 
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F. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as 
they are in their own proper Beings, their Con- Firſt, Phy. 


ſtitutions, Properties and Operations, whereby I 
mean not only Matter and Body, but Spirits 
alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, and 
Operations, as well as Bodies. 'This, in a little more en- 
larged Senſe of the Word, I call $vaz, or natural Philoſophy. 
The end of this is bare ſpeculative Truth, and whatſoever 
can afford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, 
whether it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any 
of their Affections, as Number and Figure, Ec. 
F. 3. Secondly, Harl, The Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and Actions, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. Practica. 
The moit confiderable under this Head, is E- | 
thicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
humane Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 
practiſe them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, and 
the Knowledge of Truth ; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable 
to it. | 

6. 4. T hirdly, The third branch may be | 
called Znpuw]txh, or the Doctrine of Signs, the Thirdly,=y- 
moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly uo]. 
enough termed alſo Aoy4x3, Logick ; the Buſineſs _ 
whereof is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
uſe of for the Underſtanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For fince the Things the Mind con- 
templates are none of them, beſides it ſelf, preſent to the 
Underſtanding, tis neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign 
or Repreſentation of the thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it: And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Ideas 
that makes one Man's 'Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor laid up any where bar in the 
Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory; therefore, to communi- 
cate our 'Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe 
which Men have found moſt convenient, and therefore ge- 
nerally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſidera- 
tion then of eas and Fords, as the great Inftruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of Humane Knowledge in the 
whole Extent of it. And perhaps if they were diſtinctly 

1 2 2 weighed, 


ſica. | 
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weighed, and duly confidered, they would afford us another 
Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hither. 
to acquainted with, Bo 
g. 5. This ſeems to me rhe firſt and moſt 
This is the general, as well as natural Diviſion of the 
frſt Diviſom Objects of our Underſtanding, For a Man can 
- the Objefs employ his Thoughts about nothing, but either 
of Knowledge. the Contemplation of Things themſelves, for 
the Diſcovery of Truth, or about the Thing; 


in his own Power, which are his own Actions, for the At 


tainment of his own Ends; or the Sigus the Mind makes 
Uſe of, both in the one and the other, and the right order- 


ing of them for its clearer Information. All which three 
vis. Things as they are in themſelves knowable : Actions as 


they depend on us, in order to A e ; and the right 
Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Cælo different, 
they ſeemed to me to be the three great Provinces of the 
intellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin& one from ano- 
ther, . N 
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Vol. 2. p. 101. 6 22. 
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cation of Words, Vol. 2. 
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Diſtinct Ideas, p. 335. 6 4. 

Diviſibility of Matter incom- 
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Dreaming, p. 183. 9 1. 
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Its Meaſure, p. 146. 9.15, 18. 
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pearances, p. 146, 147. L 
19, 20. 

None of its Meaſures known 
to be exact, p. 148. 9 21. 
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the Train of our Ideas, p. 


148. 9 21. 
Minutes, Days, Years, Cc. 
not OY to D. p. 149. 
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Chants of the Meaſures of D. 
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it, p. 49. 923 

The Meaſures of D. asthe Re. 
volutions of the Sun, may 
be applied to D. before the 
Sun exiſted, p. 150, 151, 
925, 26, 27. 

D. without Beginning, p. 151. 
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How we may Meaſure D. p. 
151, 152. 9 28, 29, 30. 
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our Ideas of D. Time, and 
Eternity, p. 153. 932. 
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ä 50. 9 10. „ 
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| Proof, Vol. 2, p. 322, 323. ances, are nothing but Col- 
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p. Enth. fails of the Evidence it Vol. 2. p. 51.9 2 
pretends to, Vol. 2. P. 321. Nomine! are 15 by the 
e. 911. | | Mind, 1b. p. 54. F 26. | 
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r what, Vol. 2. p. 325. ly, ib. p. 57.06 28. 
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de- | 326.0 2 Are very + ib. p. 58, 
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the ib. p. 3 28. 9 5. Of Species? is ** abſtraQt Idea 
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| bability, 1b. p. 330. 67. | 19. 9 14 | 
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De- What, Vol. 2. p. 42. 6 2. 
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340. 0 15. 3 
Whence we get its Idea, p. 
151. 48 | 
Evil, what, p. 210. f 42. 
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and Reflection, p. 94. 67. 
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tively, Vol. 2. p. 238. 9 2. 
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Of created Things, knowable 


only by our Senſes, Vol. 2. 
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| ry, Vol. 2. p. 256. F 11. 
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in general, p. 138. 9. 27. 
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107. 6 8. 

Extaſy, p. 183.0 1. 
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little E. p. 341. 9 16. 
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p. 261. 9 23. 
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Relatives, p. 279. 9 5. 


and p. 127. 9 2. 
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- thing, p. 131.6 11. 
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p. 11.6 10. 
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P. 56. 9 13. 
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croſcope, p. 255. 911. 
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943. 
How we come to reſt in nar- 
row Happineſs, p.222. LU 59. 
Hardneſs, what, p. 88. 8 4 


| Hatred, p. 186. 9 5. and — 188. 
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the ſame time, p. 101+ 621. 
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Species, Vol. 2. p. 49.6 13. 
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and Reflection, p. 79. 6 24. 
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Of Subſtances when kl p. 
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When right or wrong, ib. 
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Vol. 2. p. 177. G 23. 
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cauſe of their Remoteneſs, 
Vol. 2 p. 178. 9 24 


Becauſe of their Minuteneſo, 


Vol. 2. p. 79.9 25. 

Simple have a real Conformi- 
ty to Things, Vol. 2. p. 
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And all — but of Sub- 
ſtances, ib. F 5. 
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Words of Definitions, Vol. 
2. p. 28 Fit. 
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2. p. 30 6 1 

Of mixt Modes, why moſt 

compounded, Vol. 2, p. 39. 
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Different in different Men, 
Vol. 2. p. 82.6 13 
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190. 93. 
Particular are firſt in the 
Mind, Vol. 2. p. 116. 9 9. 
General are imperfect, 6. 
How poſitive Ideas may be 
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Identical Propoſitions teach 
nothing, Vol. 2. p. 229. g. 2. 
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48. 9.3. 4, 5. 

And Diverſity, p. 280. 
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_ ſifts, p. 282.6 4. 

Of Animals, p. 283. 6 5. 

Of a Man, p. 283.6 6,8. 
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p. 284.6 7. 

Perſonal I. p. 286. 9 9. 
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ouſneſs, p. 287. 6 10. 


bc Continued Exiſtence makes 


Indenity, p. 299. 1 29. 
And Diverfity in Ideas, the 


firſt Perception of the Mind 


Vol. 2. p. 122. . 4. 

_— and Madmen, p. 121. 
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exceeds our Knowledge, 
Vol. 2. p. 175.5 22. 


| Caſes of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 


§ 23. 


1. For want of Ideas, jb. 


2. For want of diſcoverable 
Connection between the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. 
p. 181. 9 28. e 


3. For want of tracing the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. p. 
183. § 30. 
Illation, what, Vol. 2. p. 288, 
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Immenſity, p. 127.F 4. 
How this Idea is got, p. 162 
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Immoralities of whole Nati. 
tions, p. 34. § 9. and p. 
36:4 $0. | 

Immortality not annexed to 
any Shape, Vol. 2. p. 192. 


| 15. ; 8. i 
Impenetrability, p. 86. 5 1. 
Impoſition of Opinions un-. 
reaſonable, Vol. 2. p. 279. 
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eſſe, not the firſt Thing 
known, p. 26. 25. 
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P- 14. $ 5. 
Inadequate Ideas, p. 345. 61: 
In compatibility how fir 

knowable, Vol. 2. p. 171. 
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Individuationis Principium, 18 

Exiſtence, p. 281.9 3. 
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The Doctrine of I. Princi- 
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2. p. 278. (3 
| Wherein it cortifs „Vol., 23 
P. .. 


K 


K Nowled ge hasa great Con- 


nection with Words, Vol. 
2, P. 100. ( 21. 
What, Vol. 2. p. 121.6 2. 
How much our K. depends on 
our bogs: Vol, 2. p. 117. 


8 2 
Atual. Vol 2.p. 127.68. 
Habitual, 15. e. TY 


Habitual, twofold, vol. 2. p. 
128. 9 9 | 


| Intoicive,” Vol. 2. p. 131. 


$ 1. 
Intuitive the cleareſt, ib. 
Intuitive irreſiſtable, ib. 


| A 2. P. 132, 
Of general Truths is all either 


intuitive or demonſtrative 
Vol. 2. p. 136. 9 14 

Of particular Exiſtences is 
ſenſitive, ib. 


Clear 1deas do not always pros 
duce 
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INDEX. 
. Reality of our K. Vol. 2. p. 


duce clear 8 Vol. 
2. p. 138. 91 

What kind of K. we have of 
Nature, p. 255. 12. 

Its Beginning and Progreſs, 


p. 122. 12 and p. 


19.8 15, 16 


Give: us in * Danes ' 


obtain it, p. 55. (0 12. 

Mens K. according to the 
Employment of their Fa- 
culties, p. 65. 9 22. | 

To be got only by the Appli- 

cation of our own Thought 

to the Contemplation of 

Things, p. 64. $ 23. 
Extent of human K. vol. 2. 
p. 138. 


Our K. goes not beyond our 


Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 138.F 1. 

Nor beyond the 33 of 
their Agreement or Diſa- 
greement, ibid. § 2. 

Reaches not to all our Ideas 

Vol. 2. p. 139. ( 3. 

Much leſs to 4 Reality of 
Things, bid. F 6. 

Vet very improvable, if right 

Ways were taken. ibid. 
Of Co. exiſtence very narrow, 
Vol. 2. p. 168. 9 9, 10, 11. 

And therefore Subſtances ve- 
ry narrow, Vol. 2. p. 170. 
914, 15, 16. 

Of other Relarions undetermi- 
nable, Vol. 2. p. 173 6 18. 

Of Exiſtence, Vol. 2. p. 176. 


921. 


Certain and univetſal, where 


182. 


9 29. 

in ve of Words a great hin- 
drance of K. Vol. 2. p. 183. 
$ 30. . 

General, where to be got, 

Vol. 2. p. 184. $ 31. 

Lies only in our Thoughts, 


Vol. 2. p. 209. H 13. 


to be had, Vol. 2. p. 


184. 
Of — Truths; how 
real, Vol. 2. p. 187. F 6. 
Of Morality real, ibid. 9 7. 


Of Subſtances, how far real, 


Vol. 2. p. 190. (12. 
What makes our K. real, Vol. 
2. P. 185. 9 3. and p. 187. 


Conkdering Things, and not 
Names, the way to K. Vol. 
2. Pp. 190. 5813. 

Of Subſtances, Ss} it con. 
fiſts, Vol. a. p. 199.6 10. 


What requir'd to any tolera. 


| * K. of 1 . 


09.9 1 
Selk evident, Vol. 2. p. 212. 


9. 2 
Of Identity and Diverſity, as 


large as our Ideas, Vol. 2. 
p. 168. 8 . and p. 213. 


94 
Whereini it conſiſts, bid. 


Of Co-exiſtence, very ſcanty, 


Vol. 2. p. 115.5. 5. 


Of Relations of Modes not 


ſo ſcanty, 2b. 9. 6. 
Of real Exiſtence, none, ib. 


S. 7. 
Begins in Particulars, Vol. 2. 
p. 18. 5. 11. 
Intuitive of our own Exiſt. 
ence, Vol. 2. p. 238. Y. 2. 


Demonſtrative of a God, Vol: 


2. p. 239. 91. 


Improvement of K. Vol. 2. p. 


259. 
Not improv vd by Maxims, its 


93 
Why. ſo thought, 3b. § 2. 
Only improved by perfecting 


and comparing Ideas, Vol. 
2. P. 262. 5 6. and p. 267. 


$ 14+ | 
And 


» Yy had 6 


pi And finding their Relations, 
Vol. 2. p. 262. 6 7. 

0 by intermediate Ideas, Vol. 

| 4. p 267. } 14. 

5 In Subſtances how to be im- 

al, proved, Vol. 2, p. 262. 9 
7. | 

7ol. Partly neceſſary, partly vo- 

87. e Vol. 2. p. 289.9 


not Why ſous, and ſo little, Vol. 


fol, | 2. p. 270.0 3. 
How increaſed, . Vol. 2. p. 
ON» | 281. 96. 
. L k 
1.2 
| 1 Anguages , why they 
212. Change, p. 238.0 7. 
Wherein it _ Vol, 2, 
3 28 p. 1. 9. I, 2, 3+ 
1. 2. Its Uſe, Vol. 2. p. 35. 97. 
213. Its „„ Vol. 2. p- 
Double Uſe, ib. 


nty, ] The Uſe of L. deſtroy d by 


the „ of Difpuring, 
not Vol. 2. p. 94. 6 10, 11. 
Ends of L. Vol. 2. P- 102. 9 


23» 
Its ImperfeQions not eaſy to 
ol. 2; be cured, Vol. 2. p. 107. 9 


2, 47 5 


1 
Xiſt. Neceſſary to Philoſophy they 


| = 8 be, Vol. 2. p. 107. 
Vol: 
To aſe no Word without a 
2. p. Adiftin& and clear Idea an- 
| nex d to it, is one Remedy 


ns, il of the Imperfections of L. 
| Vol. 2. p. 110. f 8,9. 
Propriety in the uſe of Words 
ting another Remedy, Vol. 2. 
Vol.] pi. 111. 5 11. 
267 · ¶ Law of Nature 2 allows 
I ed, p. 32.96. 
There i is, tho' not innate, p. 
And 37. 913. 


INDEX 


Its Inforcement, p. — 96. 
Learning, the ill State of L. in 
_ * Ages, Vol. 2. 


ofthe? the . lies chiefly in 
the Abuſe of Words, 1b. | 

Such Learning of ill cy 
1 ol. 2. p. 95. 


Liberty: what, p 193. 68, + 9s 
10, II, 12. * p. 196. $ 
1 


15. | 

Belongs not to the Will, p. 
195 914 

To be 3 by the Re- 
ſult of our own Deliberati- 
on, is no Reſtraint of L. 


p. 214. H 47, 48, 49, 50. 
Founded in a Power of ſuſ- 


pong our particular De- 


Ires, p. 214. 9.477 SI, 52. 
Light, its abſurd Definitions, 


Vol. 2. Pe» 27. 910. 
Light in ic Mind, what, Vol. 


2. p. 323.913 
Logick has . Obſcu·- 
rity in Languages, Vol. 2. 


p. 92. $ 6. 
1 hindered Knowledge, 


Vol. 2. p. 93. 97. 
Love, P · 186. 9 +» 


M 


Adneſs, p. 121. F 12. 
N 888 to Reaſon 


deſerves that Name, p. 165. 


F. 4 
Magiſterial, the moſt knowing 
are moſt M. Vol. 2. p. 279. 


64. 
Making, p. 277. 
1 X LM of blind 


b Vol. 2. p. 241. EF 


The Eſſence of M. is placed 
in his Shape, Vol. 2. p. 193. 


916. | 
B b We 


: : 


We know not his real Eſſence, 
Vol. 2. p. 43. 93. and p. 


2. 22. 
5 T "+" WEI of the humane 
- Species not determin'd, 
5 Vol. 2. p. 56.6 27. 
What makes the ſame indi- 

W M. p. 294. 21. 

and p. 299. ( 29. 
The Gate M. may be different 
- Perſons, i. 
Mathematicks, their Methods, 

Vol. 2. p. 262.0 7. 
Improvement, Vol. 2. p. 268. 


915. 

Matters incomprehenſible both in 
its Coheſion and Diviſibi- 
lity, p. 260. 9 20, &c 
and p. 263. ( 27. 

What, Vol. 2. p. 96. 6 1s. 

Whether in us it thinks, is 
not to be known, Vol. 2. 
p. 139. 96. 5 

Cannot produce Motion, or 
any Thing elſe, Vol. 2. p. 
243. 910. | 

And Motion cannot produce 
Thought, 1b. | 

Not eternal, Vol. 2. p. 248. 
$ 16. 

Maxims, Vol. 2. p. 212. and 
p. 224+ $ 12,13, 1% 15. 

Not alone Self-evident, Vol. 

2. p. 212. 93. 
Are not the Truths firſt known, 
Vol. 2. p. 116. 9 9. 
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Not the Foundation of our 


| e ads Val. 2. p. 117. 
I Os 
Wherein their Evidence con- 
ſiſts. Vol. 2. p. 117. 9 10. 
and p. 267. 9 i6. 

Their uſe, Vol. 2. p. 118 8 
05 -- | 
Why the moſt general ſelf- 
evident Propoſitions alons 

paſs for M. ib. 


Are commonly Proofs only 


where there is no need of 
' Proofs. Vol. 2. p. 226. 6 


15. 3 
Of little uſe with clear Term, 
Vol. 2. p. 227. 9 16. and 
7 228. 9 19. 
Of dangerous uſe with doubt. 
ful Terms, Vol. 2. p. 29. 


912. | 

When firſt known, p. 36. ( 
9,12, 13. p. 18. g 14. and 
p-. 20. 9 16. 

How they gain Aſſent, p. 23, 
0 21, 22. 2 

Made from particular Obſer. 
vations, 16. 

Not in the Underſtanding 
before they are actually, p. 
24 622. 


Neither their Terms nor I. 


deas innate, p. 24. G 23. 

Leaſt known to Children, and 
illiterate People, p. 27. 6 
27. 


Memory, p. 111. 9 2. 


Attention and Pleaſure ſettle 
Ideas in the Memory, p. 
112. 53. 

And Repetition, p. 112. 8 4. 
and p. 113. 96. 

Difference of M. p. 112: 64, 


4. 
In Remembrance the Mind 


ſometimes active, ſometimes 
paſſive, p. 113.0 7. 


Its Neceſſity, p. 114.5 8. 


DefeQs, p. 114.6 8, 9. 

In Brutes, p. 115. 6 10. 

etaphyſick and School Divinity 

filled with uninſtructive 
Propoſitions, Vol. 2. p. 234. 


„ | 
Method uſed in Mathematicks, 


Vol. 2. p. 262. 6 7. 


Mind, the Quickneſs of its As 


Qions, P 108. 9 10. 


Mis 


ſer. 
ling 
„ p. 
r I. 
and 
7. 9 
ettle 
Y, P. 
984 


ivinity 
uctive 
P. 234. 


ticks, 


fits As 


Mb 


Minutes, Hours, Days, not ne- 
ceflary to Duration, p. 149. 


Sho 
WW! the Ground of Aſſent 
to M. Vol. 2. p. 286. g 


13. e 
Miſery, what, p. 210. g 42. 
Modes, mixed Modes, p. 235. 


I. | 
Made by the Mind, p. 236. 
92. | 
Somerimes got by the Expli- 
cation of their Names, p. 


"II'S ++ : 

Whence a mix'd Mode has 
its Unity, p. 237. 0 4. 

Occaſion of mix'd Ms. p. 237. 


. 

AE Ms, their Ideas how 
got, p. 239. 9 Me 

Modes ſimple and complex, 

p. 125. 04 

Simple M. 5. 127. . 

Of Motion, p. 180.6 2. 
Moral goed and evil, what, p. 

& + 7 | | 
Three Rules whereby Men 
judge of M. Rectitude, p. 

: 7. 

1 ow founded on ſim- 
ple Ideas of Senſation and 
Reflection, p. 329. 6 14, 15. 

Rules not ſelf evident, p. 31. 


voiiky of Opinions concern- 
ing M. Rules, whence, p. 


„ : . 
Rules of innate cannot, with 
publick Allowance, be tranſ- 


greſſed, p. 36. 91, 12. 


1 | 

Morality capable of Demonſtra- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 114. $16. 
and p. 173. $18. and p. 


2863. 98. | 
The proper Study of Mankind, 
Vol. 2. p. 265. $11. 


INDEX. 


Of Actions in their Conformi- 
ty to a Rule, p. 330, 915. 


Miſtakes in Moral Actions 


owing to Names, 1b. ( 16. 

Diſcourtes in M. if not clear, 
tis the fault of the Speaker, 
Vol. 2. p. 114. 1 17. 


Hinderances of demonſtratire 
treating of M. 1. Want of 
Mar ks. 2. Complexedneſs, 


Vol. 2. p. 174. 6 19. 


3. Intereſt, Vol. 2. Pp. 175. 9 


20. 
Change of Names in M. chan- 
ges not the Nature of 


Things, Vol. 2. p. 188. h 
0, is OT | 
And Mechaniſm hard to be 


reconciled, p. 39. 9 14. 
Secur'd amidſt Mens wrong 
Judgments, p. 229. 9 70. 


Motion, ſlow or very ſwift, why 


not perceived, p. 143.6 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11. | 


Voluntary inexplicable, Vol. 


2. P. 249.0 19, 
Its abſurd Definitions, Vol. 2. 
P. 26. 93,9. 
N 


Aming of Ideas, p. 119. 9 
8. 1 | 
Names Moral eſtabliſh'd by Law, 


are not to be varied from, 
Vol. 2. p. 189. 9 10. 

Of Subſtances ſtanding for real 
Eſſences, are not capable to 
convey Certainty to the 
Underſtanding, Vol. 2. p. 


202, 


Standing for nominal Eſſences 


will make ſome, tho' not 


many, certain Propoſitions, 


ih. P» 20 Jo 0 6. 

Why Men ſubſtitute Ns. for 
real Eſſences, which they 
B b 2 | know 
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know not, Vol. 2, p. 99. 


919. | | 
Two falſe Suppoſit ion in ſuch 
an Uſe of Names, Vol. 2. 
p · 100 5 21. 
A particular Name to every 
particular thing impoſſible, 
Vol. 2+ Þ, 8. 9 To 
And uſeleſs, i. § 2. | 
Proper Ns. where uſed, ib. p. 
9. 0 4, 5: 5 
Specifick Ns. are affix d to the 
nominal Eſſence, Vol 2. p. 


. 
Of ſimple Ideas, and Subſtan- 


ces refer to Things, Vol. 2 


p. 25.0 2. 

And ſtand for both real and 
nominal Eſſence, ib. 9 3. 
Of ſimple Ideas, not capable 
of Definitions, ib. 9 4. 

Why, Vol. 2. p. 26.67. 

Of leaſt doubtful Significati- 
on, Vol. 2. p. 30. O15 

Have few Aſcents in linea 

predica mentali, Vol. 2. p. 
31. 916. 

Of complex Ideas may be de- 
fined, Vol. 2. p. 29. 9 12. 

Of mix d Modes ſtand for ar- 


bitrary Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 32. 


F 2. and p. 66. 9 44. 
Tie together che Parts of 


their complex Ideas, Vol. 


2. P- 37. 910. 
Stand always for the real Eſ- 
ſence, Vol. 2. p. 39, 6 14. 
Why got uſually before the 


Idezs are known, Vol. 2. 


P. 40. 91 5. | 

Of Relations comprehended 
under thoſe of mix d Modes, 
ib. F 16. 


General of Subſtances Ns. fan 


for ſorts, Vol. 2. p. 41. 6 1. 
Neceſſary to Species, Vol. 2. 
p- 64. 9 39» 


INDEX. 


ubſtances, Vol. 2. p. 65. 

ri 
Names of Modes in their firſt 

Application, Vol. 2. p. 66. 


Proper Names belong only to 
6 


944. 
Of Subſtances in their firſt 


Application, Vol. 2. p. 68, 
69. G46, 47. 


Specifick Names ſtand for dif. 


ferent Things in different 
Men, Vol. 2. p 69. 9 48. 
Are put in the place of the 
Thing ſuppoſed to have the 
real Eſſence of the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 70. 6 49. 


Of mixed Modes doubtful of. 


ten, becauſe of the great 
Compoſition of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, Vol. 2. p. 
78. 86. * 


' Becauſe they want Standards 


in Nature, 1b. 7. 


Of Subſtances doubtful), be- 


cauſe referred to Patterns 
that cannot be known, or 
known but imperfectih, Vol. 
2. p. 81, Cc. (11, 12, 13, 


14. | 
In their Philoſophical Uſe 
hard to have ſettled Sig- 
nifications, Vol. 2, p. 8 


* 


1 Liquor, 16. 6. 16. 

Gold, Vol. 2. p. 82. 913. 

Of ſimple Ideas, why leaſt 
doubtful, Vol. 2. p. 16. 


„ 

Leaſt compounded Ideas have 
the leaſt dubious Names, 
Vol. 2. p. 87. 6 19. 


Natural Philoſophy not capable 


of Science, Vol. 2. p. 180. 
g 26. and p. 265. (16. 
Let very uſeful, Vol. 2. p. 
266. § 12. 
How to be improv'd, ib. , 
1 N at 


22 


N 


= PRI =) 


to What has hindered its Im- 
65, provement. ib. 
Neceſlity, p. 195. 


firſt Negative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. 


94. 
Names ſignify the Abſence of 
poſitive Ideas, p 96. 9 5. 
3 Vol. 2. p. 118. 

11. 

Nothing, that N. cannot pro- 
duce any thing, is Demon- 
ſtration, Vol. 2. p. 242. 9 


ts 
Notions, p. 236. g 2; 
Number, p. 163. 
Modes of N. the moſt diſtin& 
Ideas, ib. g 3. | 
Demonſtration in Ns the moſt 
determinate, ib. 9 4. 


08. 
Aﬀords the cleareſt Idea of 
Infinity, p. 172. 6-9. 
Numeration, what, p. 164. 6 


Names neceſſary to it, ib. 
And order, p. 166. 9 7. 


and in ſome never, ib. 


O0 


6. ancient Authors, Vol. 2. 
. 8 P · 31. 9 10. 
_ The Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 
16. p. 335. © 3. 
Obſtknate, they are moſt, who 
s have have leaſt examin'd, Vol. 
James, 2. p. 278. 8 3. 


Opinion, what, Vol. 2. p. 274. 


2. 
p. 180, How Os. grow up to Princi- 
ples, p. 44. 9 21, 22, 23, 


2. p. 245 25, 26. Be 
Of others a wrong Ground of 
* Aſſent, Vol. 2. P. 276. 9 6. 
R | | 


INDEX. 


Organs, our Organs - ſuited to 


The general Meaſure, p. 166. 
: | 


Why not early in Children, 


our State, p. 255. 912, 
13. 8 5 «> 
i 
' DAin preſent, works preſent. 
Iy, p. 225+ 6 64. 
Its uſe, p. 92. 94. 


Parrot mentioned by 8. Ay. T: 
P · 284. 9 8. | 


Holds a rational Diſcourſe, ib. 


Particles join Parts, or whole 


Sentences together, Vol. 2. 


P- 71.46 1. 
In them lies the Beauty af 
well Speaking, ib. 6 2. 


How their uſe is to be known, 


Vol. 2. p. 72. 63. 
They expreſs ſome Action, or 


Paſſion of the Mind, ib. 6 4. 
Paſcal, great Memory, p. 115. 


9 
Paſſion, p. 241. G11. 
Paſſions, how they lead us into 
| Error, Vol. 2. p. 284. $ 
ny 


Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, 


P- 186.63. 


Ps. are ſeldom ſingle, p. 209. 


| 939. 
a | 7 P pt1 th fl Id * . 
Bſcurity unavoidable in nn te $ 


In p. the Mind for the moſt 
part paſſive, p. 116. G1. 

Is an Impreſſion made on the 
Mind, p. 118. 53, 4+ © 

In the Womb, ib. 5 5. 

Difference between it and 
innate Ideas, ib. 9 6. 

Puts the Difference between 
the Animal and vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 120. 11. 

The ſeveral Degrees of it ſhew 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Maker, p. 121. 9 


12. 
Be. 
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INDEX, 


Belongs to all Animals, p. 
£2 $0 $2, 13, 14. 


4 
'The firſt Inlet of Knowledge, 


p- 122. 115. 6 
Perſon, what, p. 286. 69. 


A Forenſick Term, p. 297. 9. 


26. 


The ſame Conſciouſneſs alone 
makes the ſame, p. 289. 9 


13. and p. 295. 6 23. 

The ſame Soul, without the 
ſame Conſciouſneſs, makes 
not the ſame P. p. 196. 9 


15. 

Reward and Puniſhment fol- 
low perſonal Identity, p. 
293. 9 18. 

Phancy, p. 114. 18. 
Phantaſtical Ideas, 5. 
Place, p. 129. 9 7, 8. 

Uſe of P. p. 130. 69. 

Nothing but a relative Poſi. 
tion, p. 130. 9 10. 

Sometimes taken for the Space 
a Body fills, p. 130. g 10. 

Twofold, p. 157.6 6, 7. 


Pleaſure and Pain, p. 185. 9 1. 


and p. 188. ( 15, 16. 

Join themſelves to moſt of 
our Ideas, p. 92. 9 2. 

Why joined to ſeveral Acti- 
ons, p. 92.0 3. 


Power, how we come by its I- 


 deas, p. 189.06 1. 

Active and Paſſive, p. 190. 
92. 

No paſſive Power in God, no 
active Power in Matter; 
both active and paſſive in 
Spirits, ib. 

Our Idea of Active P. cleareſt 
from Reflexion, p. 191. 6 
41. 

Powers operate not on Powers, 
p. 197. 618. 

Make a great part of the I- 
deas of Subſtances, p. 251. 
97. 5 


Why, p. 253. G G8. 
An Idea of Senſation and Re: 
flection, p. 94. 9 8. ; 
Practical Principles not innate, 


p. 29.9 1- 

Not univerſally aſſented to, 
Pp. 30. 2. _ ; 

Are for Operation, p. 30. 9 


3. 
Not agreed, p. 39. 6 14: 
Different, p. 44. H 21. 
Principles not to be received 
without ſtri& Examinati- 
on, Vol. 2. p. 261. 94. 
: and P. 330. 9 8. - 
The ill Conſequences of 
wrong P. Vol. 2. p. 331. 
9 . | 
None innate, p. 9.0 r. 
None univerſally aſſented to, 


* | 
How ordinarily got, p. 44. 
22. 5 = 
AR to be examined, Þ. 46. 
9 26, 27. 

Not innate, if the Ideas they 
are made up of, are not in- 
nate, p. 47. 6 1. 

Private Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. 6 


4. | 
Probability, what, Vol. 2. p. 
273. 01. and p. 274- $ 


3. 
The Grounds of P. Vol. 2. p. 


2275. 14. SES 
In Matter of Fact, Vol, 2. p. 
276. 9 6. 


How we are to judge in Ps. 


Vol. 2. p. 275.6 5. 

Diffcuities in 55 Vol. 2. p. 

282. 99. 5 
Grounds in P. in Speculati- 
on, Vol. 2. p. 284. 9 12. 
Wrong Meaſures in P. Vol. 

2. P. 330. G7. c 
How evaded by prejudiced 
Minds, Vol. 2. p. 334. $ 13. 
Proofs, 


0 


E 


> 


Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 134. 6 3- 
W of ſpecifick Eſſences 
not known, Vol, 2. p. 51. 


| 19. | 

" Of Thugs very numerous, p. 
352. § 10. and 362. 9 

„ 24. | 

6 | Propoſitions Identical, teach no- 


thing, Vol. 2. p. 229. F 2. 
Generical teach nothing, Vol. 
2p. 232. 94. | 
Fl Wherein a part of the Defi- 
d nition is predicated of the 


P Subject, teach nothing, ib. 
by 05,6. 

of But the Signification of that 
1. Word, Vol. 2. p. 234. 5 


; 7. 

Concerning Subſtances gene- 
2 rally either trifling, or un- 

i certain, ib. 9 9. 
Merely verbal, how to be 
known, Vol. 2. p. 236. 6 12. 
Abſtract Termspredicated one 
of another, produce merely 
verbal Ps, ib. a P 
Or a part of complex Idea 


Vol. 2. p. 237-0 13. 
is ſuſpeRed, 1b. 


— Ps What Ps. concern Exiſtence 
ib. . 
2.P- Tertain Ps. concerning Exi- 


ſence, are particular con- 
1 Ps. cerning abſtratt Ideas, may 
be general, Vol. 2. p. 257. 


. p- . | 
8 Mental, Vol. 2. p. 195. 93. 
12. Verbal, 76. | 
Vol. Mental hard to be treated, 
G Vol. 2. P · 195. 5 3. and P. 
diced | 


196. § 4. 


predicated of the whole, 
| More Ps. merely verbal than 


Univerſal Ps. concern not Ex- 
iſtence, Vol. 2. p. 237. 5 
1 


INDEX. 


Puniſhment, what, p. 322. 6 
8 0 
And Re ward follow Conſci- 


ouſneſs, p. 293. 9 18. and 
p- 297» 9 26. 8 
An unconſcious Drunkard 


why puniſh'd, p. 295.9 22. 


Q 


Uality, ſecundary Quali- 
ties, their Connection, or 
Inconſiſtence 
Vol. 2. p. 169. 9 11. 
Of Subſtances ſcarce kn - 
able, but by Experience, 
Vol. 2 p. 170. and p. 171. 
FE 14. 16. | 
Of Spiritual Subſtances, leſs 
than of Corporal, Vol. 2. 
p. 172.0 19. . 
Secondary have no Connection 
with the primary that pro- 
duce em, Vol. 2. p. 169, 


170. G 12, 13, and p. 181. 
9 28 


28. | | 
Of Subſtances depend on req 
mote Cauſes,, Vol. 2. p. 206. 
911. 


Not to be known by Deſcrip- 


tions, Vol. 2. p. 116. 6 21. 


Secondary, how far capable 


of Demonſtration, Vol. 2. 
1 135, 136. § 11, 12, 13. 
wW at, P. 74. 9 8. 
How ſaid to be in Things, p. 


346. 92 3 
Secondary would be other, if 


we could diſcover the Mi- 
nute Parts of Bodies, p.315. 
9 11. 


Primary Qs, p. 97. S9 


How they produce Idea, in 


us, p. 98. ( 12. 


Secondary Qs. p. 98. 9 13, 
14, 15. 
Primary Qs. reſemble our Ide- 


as, 


? 
A 


unknown, 


TNDER © 
as, ſecondary not, p. 99. 9 Related, p. 271.6 1. 
15, 16. | 
Three Sorts of Qs. in Bodies, 


p- 102 ( 24. 
i. e. Primary, ſecondary im- 
mediately perceivable, and 
ſecondary mediately per- 
ceivable, p. 104. 6 25, 
Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, 
P- 102. 9 23, 24 25. 
Secondary Qs. have no diſ- 
cernable Connection with 
the firſt, p. 1o4. 6 25. 
Quotations, how little to be 
| rely'd on Vol. 2. p. 248. 


912. 
Eal Ideas, p. 343.6 1. 


Reaſon, its various Sig- 
nifications, Vol. 2. p. 288. 


1. 
What ib. g 2. 
Reaſon is natural Revelation, 
Vol. 2. p. 318. 14. 
It muſt judge of Revelation, 
Vol. 2 p. 323. $ 14+ 
It muſt be our laſt Guide in 
every thing, ib. 
Four parts of R. Vol. 2. p. 
301, 302. . 
Where R. fails us, Vol. 2. p. 
314. 99. 
Neceſſary in all but Intuition, 
Vol. 2. p. 203. 115. 
As contradiſtinguiſhed to 
Faith, what, Vol. 2. p. 
302.02. | 
Helps us not totheKnowledge 
of innate Truths, p. 16. 9 
8. * 
General Ideas, general Terms, 
and Reaſon, uſually grow 
together, p. 19. 915. 
Recollection, P · 182. 9 Is 
Reflexion, p. 68. 6 4. 


Relation, p. 12. 9 7. and b. 


271. 01, &c. 
R. proportional, p. 320, h x, 
Natural, p. 320.02. 


Inſtituted, p. 321. 9 3. 
Moral, p. 3 22. 9 4. 
Numerous, p. 331. 6 17. 


Terminate in ſingle Ideas, i. 
Our clear Idea of Relation, 
p. 331. 0 18, 


Names of Rs. doubtful, p, 33: 


= 
Wirhout correlative Terms, 
not ſo commonly obſery'q, 


p. 272.0 2. 


| Different from the things re- 


lated, p. 273.9 4. 
Changes without any Chang: 
in the Subject, ib. 9g 5. 


Always between two, p. 27; 


98. £ 
All things capable of R. ib. 
The Idea of R. often clearer 
than of the things related, 


P- 274. 99. 


All terminate in ſimple Iden 


of Senſation and Reflex 
ion, p. 275. 69. 


Relatives, 271. 91. 


Some R. Terms taken for er. 
ternal Denominations, i, 


Some for abſolute, p. 272. 


Ze | 
How to be known, p. 275.5 


Io. 
Many Words, tho” abſolute, 
are Rs, p. 273. 8 6. 


Religion, all Men have time to 


enquire into, Vol. 2. p. 32. 


I. 5 15 
But in many places are hin- 
dered from enquiring, ib. 


94. : 
Remembrance of great Force in 
common Life, p. 328. 


What, 


12, 


| p, 


9. 


„ ib. 
tion, 


332. 


rms, 
rv'd, 


IS re · 
hang: 
273 
ib. 

learer 


lated, 


Ideas 
eflex 


or ex. 
IS ih. 


27% 
2755 
ſolute, 


ime to 
p. 327. 


re hin- 
ng: ib. 


orce in 
328. ) 


What, 


What, p. 61. 9 20. and p. 
: 11 Z+ 97. | 
Reputation of great Force in 
common Life, p. 328. ( 12. 
Reſtraint, p. 195. 613. 
Revelation an unqueſtionable 
Ground of Aſſent, Vol. 2. 
p. 287-014 _ - 
Belief no Proof of it, Vol. 2. 
ee 
Traditional R. cannot convey 
any new ſimple Idea, Vol. 
2. p. 309. 93. | 
Not ſo ſure as our Reaſon or 
Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 3 10. 6 


4. 

In things of Reaſon, no need 
of R. Vol. 2. p. 311. 65. 

Cannot over. rule our clear 
Knowledge, ib. and p. 315. 
F 10. p. 316. 99. 


Muſt over. rule Probabilities 


rege e Vol. 2. p. 313. 
68. | 
Reward, what, p. 322.6 5. 


Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving, 


Vol. 2. p. 106, 134. 
8 
CAgacity, Vol. 2. p. 132. 6 
3; 


Same, whether Subſtance, Mode, 
Or Concrete, p. 209. ( 29. 


Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid 


in a Microſcope, p. 255. 9. 


I. - 

Sceptical, no Body ſo S. as to 
doubt bis own Exiſtence, 
Val. 2. p. 239. 6 2. 

Schools, wherein faulty, Vol. 

. 2. p. 92. F6. 

dcience divided into a Conſide- 
ration of Nature, of Ope- 
ration, and of Signs, 1b. 

No S. of natural Bodies, Vol. 


24 p. 338, Os 


I V D E X. 


Scripture Interpretations of 

. S. not to. be impoſed, Vol. | 
2, a 89. 9 23+ 

Self, what makes it, p. 292. 6 

17. p. 293. 20. and p. 
295. 123, 24, 25. 
Self. Love, p. 364. 9 2. 
Partly cauſe of Unreaſonable. 
| neſs in us, 16. 

Self Evident Propoſitions, where 
to be had Vol. 2. p. 113, 
e. ; ; 

Neither needed nor admitted 
Proof, "Vol. .2-: p 226 - 
STi 

Senſation, p.37. 93. 

Diſtinguiſhable from other 
Perceptions, Vol. 2. p. 137. 


14. 

Explained, p. 10 1. 9 22. 
What, p. 183. 91. 

Senſes, why we cannot conceive 
other Qualities than the 
Objects of our S p. 83. 93. 

Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 
Vol. 2. p. 116. 21. 
Much quicker, would not be 
uſeful to us, p. 255. 911. 
Our Organ: of S. ſuiced to our 
State, p. 255. 12, 13. | 
Senſible Knowledge is as certain 
— 5 need, Val. 2. p. 254+ 
S 8. 
Goes not beyond the preſent 
AQ, Vol. 2. p. 255. 99. 
Shame, p. 188. 9 17. | 
Simple Ideas, p. 80. (6 1. | 
Not made by the Mind, p. 8r. 


92. , 
Power of the Mind over em, 
p. 223-01. 
The Materials of all our Knows 
ledge, p· 94. S 10. 8 
All poſitive, p. 95. Ci. 
Very different from their Cau- 
ſes, p. 95. §. 2,3» f 
Cc Sin 
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Sin with different Men, ſtands Species, why changing one ſin. 


for different Actions, p.42. 


3 
Solidity, p. 86. g 1. 


FI Inſepatable from Body, p. 86. 

91. | | 

By it Body fills Space, p. 87. 
1 

This Idea got by Touch, 1b. 


How diſtinguiſni d from Space, | 
| Made, by the Underſtanding 


9. % 3» 
From Hardneſs, p. 88. 6 4. 


Something from Eternity demon- 


ſtrated, Vol. 2. p. 242. 9 
9 | 


| Sorrow, p. 187. 98. 
Soul thinks not always, p. 71. 


9.9. | 
Not in ſound Sleep, p. 72. 5 


11. 
Its Immateriality we know 
not, Vol. 2. p. 139. 9 6. 
Religion not concern'd in 


the Ss. Immateriality, 16. 


Our Ignorance about it, p. 
298. 9 27. | 
Sound, its Modes, p. 181. 9 3. 


Space, its Idea got by Sight 


and Touch, p. 127. 9 2. 
Its Modifications, p. 127. 9 


. 

Not Body, p. 132. 1 12. 

Its Parts inſeparable. p. 132. 
913. 

Immoveable, p. 132. 614. 
Whether Body or Spirit, p. 


99 16. 
Whether Subſtance or Acci- 


dent, p. 133. 6 17. 
Infinite, p. 134. (6 20. and 

p. 168. 9 | 

e 


4. | 
Ideas of Soul and Body di- 
ſtinct, p. 136.06 23. | 


— Conſidered as a Solid, p. 161. 


91. 


Hard to conceive any real 
Being void of Soul, 1. 


ple Idea of the complex 
one, is thought to change 
the S. in Modes, but not in 
Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. 99. 


2849. 
Of Animals and Vegetables, 
moſtly diſtinguiſh d by Fi. 
re, ib. ( 19, 20. 
Of other things by Colour, ib. 


for Communication, Vol. 2. 
. 
No Species of mixed Modes 
without a Name, Vol. 2. 
38.0 11. 


Oo Subſtances are determin'd 


by the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 
2. p. 45. 0 7, 8. p 47. ( 


1. p. 49-9 ., und p 
39.617. TE 
Not by ſubſtantial Forms, Vol. 


2. p. 47. 910. 

Nor by che real Eſſence, Vol. 2. 

P- 51. § 18. and P. 54» § 25. 

Of Spirits how diſtinguiſh, 
Vol 2. p. 47. $17. 

More S. of Creatures above 
than below us, Vol. 2. p 
48. 5 12. 

Of Creatures very gradual, i. 

What is neceſſary to the 
making of S. by real Eſſer- 
ces, Vol. 2. p. 50. $ 14. 

Of Animals and Plants cannd 
be diſtinguiſhed by Props 

ation, Vol. 2. p. 53. § 23- 
of Animals and Vegerable 
diſtinguiſh'd principally by 


the Shape and Figure, of 0- 
ther things by the Colow, 


Vol. 2. p-57-9 29. 
Of Man likewiſe in part, Vo 


2 p. 4 26. | 
Inſtance Abbot of St. Marti! 


ib. a 
Is but a partial ee, | 


Propa. 
§ 23, 
etables 
ally by 
e, of 0- 
Colow; 


rt, Vo 
Martin 


ceptio 


dl 


duals, Vol 2. p. 60. 9 32. 
'Tis the complex Idea which 

the Name ſtands for, that 

makes the S. Vol. 2. p. 62. 


935. N 1 
Man makes the S. or Sorts, 
Vol. 2. p. 63. 6 36, 37. 

But the Foundation of it is 

in the Similitude found in 
Things, 76. ah 
Every diſtin& abſtract Idea 
makes a different S. Vol. 2. 
p. 63. 9 38. 
Speech, its End, Vol. 2. p. 4+ 


92. 5 

Proper S. Vol. 2. p. 7. 9 8. 
Intelligible, 76. TP 

Spirits, the Exiſtence of S. not 


knowable, Vol. 2. p. 257. 


912. 


peration of S. on Bodies 


not conceivable, Vol. 2. p. 


181.4 25. 


What Knowledge they have 
of Bodies, Vol. 2. p. 117. 


ledge g 23. 
Separate, how their Know- 
may exceed ours, p. 115. 


9. | 

We have as clear a Notion of 
the Subſtance of S. as of 
Body, p. 248. 65. _ 

A Conjecture concerning one 
way of Knowledge, where- 
in Ss; excel us, P. 257. 6 


175 5 
Our Ideas of S. p 258. (6 15. 
As clear as that of Body, p. 
| 260. 0 22, 

Primary Ideas belonging to 8. 

p. 259. 918. 

Move, p. 259. F 19. 
Ideas of S. and Body compar d, 

p. 265. 1 Zo. 

The Exiſtence of S. as eaſy to 
be admitted as that of Bo- 
dies, Pe 264. 9 28. 


EN D E X 


of what is in the Indivi- 


We have no Idea how Spirit. 
communicate their Thought, 
p. 268. 936. | 

How far we are ignorant of 
the Being, Species, and Pro- 
perties of S. Vol. 2. p. 180. 
927. | 


Stupidity, p. 114. 68. 
Subſtance, p. 235. S 1. 


S. no Idea of it, p. 59. 618. 


Not very knowable, 16. 


Our Certainty concerning 
them reaches but a little 
way, Vol. 2. p. 203. 97. 
p. 205. 9 10. and p. 210. 9 


„ 
The confus'd Idea of S. in ge- 


neral, makes always a Part 
of the Eſſence of the Spe- 
cies, of Ss, Vol. 2. p. 51. 9 
21. 

In Ss. we muſt rectify the Sig-. 
nification of their Names 
by the Things, more than 
by Definitions, Vol. 2. p. 
117.0 24 


Their Ideas, ſingle or collec- 


tive, p. 125. 0 6. Fl. 
We have no diſtin& idea of 

S. p. 133. 018, 19, 

We have no Idea of pure 8. 
. 243+ 9 20 | 


"=P 
Our Ideas of the ſorts of Ss, 


p. 245. Y 3, 4, 6. 
Obſervables in our Idea of Ss, 

p. 269.9 37. 
Collective Ideas of Ss, p. 270, 
They are ſingle Ideas, ib. g 2. 
Three ſorts, p. 280. 92: 
The Ideas of Ss. have in the 
Mind a double Reference, 

p. 348. 96. 

The Properties of. Ss. nume- 
rous, and not at all to be 
known, p. 352. 99, 10. 
The perfect Ideas of 8s, p. 25 f. 
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IND E X. 


Three ſorts of Ideat, make 


our complex one of Ss, p · 


254+ 09. | 
Subtilty, what, Vol. 2. p. 93- 
8. 


Succeſſion, an Idee got chiefly 
from the Train of our J. 


ws p. 94. 9 9. and p. 
6. 


Which u Tobin 3 is the Meaſure 
Of it, p. 144. 12. 
Summum Bonum, wherein it con- 

ſiſts, p. 219. g 55. 
Syllogiſen, no Help to Reaſon- 
ing, Vol. 2. p. 290. (4 
The fe of S. * 8 
Inconveniences of S. 76. 
Of no Uſe in Probabilities, 
Vol. 2. p. 298. 9 5. 
Helps not to new Diſcoveries, 
Vol. 2. p. 299. 66. 


Or the Improvement of our 


Knowledge, ib. § 7. 


Whether in Syllogiſm the 


Med. Ter. may not be bet- 
ter placed, Vol. 2. p. 309. 
98. 

May be about Particulars, ib. 


T 


Aſte and Smells, their 
Modes, p. 181. Fs. 


Teſtimony, how it leſſens its 


oy VoL” p. 283. $ 


Thinking, ». $3. 6-1. 
Modes of T 
Mens ordinary Way of T. p 

184. 9 4. 

An Operation of the Soul, p. 
71. 910 

Withour Memory uſeleſs, p. 
74-9 15. 


Time, what, p. 146. F 17, 18. 
Not the 3 of Motion, 


p. 149-9 22, 


. p. 183. 6 r 


And place ditinguifhabl 
Portions of infinite Dura. 
3 and Expanſion, p. 156. 

5,6 

Twofold, p. 157. $6, 7. 

Denominations from time are 
Relatives, p. 277. 6 3. 

Toleration, neceſſary in our ſtate 

n Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 


4. 

Tradition, the older, the leſs 
credible, Vol. 2. p. 3 12. (6, 

Trifling Propoſitions, Vol. 2. p. 
22 


9. 
Diſcourſes, Vol. 2. P. 234, 
235. and p. 236. 997 10 


Truth, what, Vol. 2. p. 195. 6 
2. p. 197. § 5. and p. 199 


99. 
Of thought, Vol. 2. p. 195, 


. and p. 199. Sg. 
V Words, Vol. 2. p. 193. 0 


verbal and real, vol. 2. p. 

Moral, Vel 
oral, Vol. 2. p. 1 I1, 

Metaphyſical, Hf abc 

General, ſeldom apprehended 
but in Words, Vol. 2. p. 
199. 910. 

In what it conſiſts, p. 361. 9 
19. 

Love of it neceſſary, Vol.: 
p. 316.9 7. 

How we may know we love 
it, ib. | | 


Acuum poſſible, p. 135, 


C 21. 
Motion proves a V, p. 136, 


923 
We 3 an Idea of it, p. 8) 
„ : 
Variety 


ura. * for, p. 218. 9 54, 
156. 

; Ver tue, 3 p.41. 
are What, in its common Appli- 

cation, p. 34+ (9, 10, 11. 
ſtate Is preferable under a bare 

* W of a future State, 

. 3 70. 

leſt | How taken, p. 41.6 17. 

:. Gs, | Wholly paſſive in the Re- 
2. f. ception of ſimple Ideas, p. 

80.925. 

234, Vice lies in wrong Meaſures of 
„ 10, | _ Vol. 2. p. 335. 9 
95.0 Underinding what, p. 192. 
199, 


95. 
Like a ark Room, p 


917 
When rightly us'd, p. 4-56 7. 
Three ſorts of Paseo in 
the U. p. 5 


2. P. 
, _ t'on of ſimple Ideas, p. 80. 
(11, 0 25. 
9 2. Vneaſineſs alone determines the 
ended Will of a new Action, p. 
1 202. 29, ZI, 32, Cc. 
= Why it determines the Will, 
I, P. 207. 93 | 
Cauſes of it, p. 221.6 57. 
Vol. 2. Unity, an Idea both of Senſa- 
tion and Reflection, p. 94. 
e love 97 
aten by every Thing, p. 
140 
une is only in Signs, 
Vol. 2. b. 12.012. 
0.13; Univerſals, how made, p. 119. 
8 9. 
p. 136 Volition, what, p. 192. $ 5. 
and p. 196. 1 15. 
„ p. 8) Better es by Reflection 
than Words, P. 203. 9 
Var iety 30. 


14. 


192. 95. 
Wholly paſſive in the Recep- 


IN DEX. 


Variety of Mens Purſuits ac - Voluntary, 


what, p. 192. 952 
p. 194. HI. and p. 202, 
9 28. 


* 


Was is is not univer- 
| ſally aſſented to, p. 14. 
Wheler and when, 5. 355. 68. 
Whole and Part not 


innate I 
deas, p. 49. 5 6. 


Will, what, p. 192. Fs, 6. p. 


= F 15. and p. 202. $ 
What determines the W. p- 


20ð02. § 29 | 
Often ad with De- 
ſire, p. 203. § 30. 
Is converſant only about our 
own Actions, ibid. 
Terminates in them, p. 209. 


BEST: 

Is EAR d by the greateſt . 
preſent removable Uneaſi- 
neſs, ibid. 

Wit and Judgment, wherein 
different, p. 117. F 2. 

Words, an ill 'Uſe of Words one 
great Hindrance of Know- 
ledge, Vol. 2. p. 183. 
Abuſe of Ws, Vol. 2. p. 89. 
Sedts introduce Ws. without 
e Vol. 2. p. 90. 


The Schook have coin'd mul- 
titudes of inſignificant Ws. 
ibid. | 

And rendered others obſcure, - 

Vol. 2. p. 92. (6. 

Often us d * Significa- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 9. 93. 

And why, Vol. 2. p. 91. 95. 

Inconſtancy i in their Uſe, and 
Abuſe of Ws. ibid. 

Obſcurity and Abuſe of Ws. 


Vol. 2. p. 92. $6. 
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Taking them for Things, an 


Abuſe of Ws, Vol. a. p. 


96. 914 

Who << liable to this A- 
buſe of Ws, ib. 

This Abuſe of Ws is a Cauſe 


of Obitinacy in Error, Vol. 


2. p-. 97. 9 16. 


| Making 'em ſtand for real 


Efſences which we know 
not, is an Abuſe of Ws, 
Vol. 2. p. 98.9 17, 18. 
The Suppoſition of their cer- 
tain evident Signification, 
an Abuſe of Ws, Vol. 2. 


p. 101. ( 22, 


| Uſe of Words is, 1. To com- 


municate Ideas. 2. With 
Quickneſs. 3. To convey 
e ee Vol. 2. p. 102. 


92 
How They fail in all — 


ib. Oc. 
How in Subſtances, Vol. 2. 


p. 104. 9 32. 


How in Modes and Relations, 


Vol. 2. p. 105. ( 33. 
Miſuſe of Ws, a great Cauſe 
of Error, Vol. 2. p. 108. 


94. 
Of Obſtinacy, ib. g 5. 
And of Wrangling, 16. 9 6. 
Signify one Thing in Enqui- 
ries, and another in Diſ- 
putes, Vol. 2. p. 109. 97. 
The Meaning of Ws is made 
known in ſimple Ideas by 
ſhewing, Vol. 2. p. 112. 


| 6 13. | 
In mix'd Modes by defining, 


Vol. 2. p. 113. 615. 


tn — — beces by ſnewing and 


defining too, Vol. 2. p. 
115. ( 19. and p. 116. 5 


21, 22. 


The ill Conſequence of learn- 


ing Words firſt, and their 


Meaning 8 Vol. 
2. p. 117. g 24. 

No Shame to ask Men the 
Meaning of their Words, 
where they are doubtful, 
Mal, , p. i 


Are to be uſd conſtantly in 


the ſame Senſe, Vol. 2. p. 
rac £236 -- 

Or elſe to be explain'd where 
the Conteſt determines it 
not, ib. p. 27. 

"OP, made general, Vol. 2. 


1. 93. 
Signifying inſenſible Things 
deriv'd from Names of ſen. 
ſible Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 2. G 5. 


Have no natural Significati- 


on, Vol. 2. p. 4. § 1. 


But by Impoſition, Vol. 2. 


p. 7. 88. 


Stand immediately for the 


Ideas of the Speaker, Vol. 
2. P. 4. 01,2, 3. 
ds with a double Reference. 
To the Ideas in the 
ee Mind, Vol. 2. p. 


i | 
2, To Reality of Things, p. 
6.6 5. 

Apt by Cuſtom to excite I. 
deas, Vol. 2. p. 6 86. 
Often us'd without Signifi- 

cation, ib. p. 7. 
Moſt general, Vol. 2. p. 8. 


9 1 
Why ſome Ws of one Lan- 
guage cannot be tranſlated 


into thoſe of another, Vol. 


2. P. 36. 4 $. 


Why I have been ſo large on 


Ws, Vol. 2. p. 40. 9 16. 
New Ws, or in new Signifi- 

cations, are cautiouſly to 

be uſed, Vol. 2. p. 70. § 51. 
Civil Uſe of Ws, Vol. 2. p. 


76. 5 3. 
Phi- 


Miſs 


INDEX: 


Philoſophical Uſe of Ws, Net Tranſlatable, p. 238. 8 


29. : 
Are very different, Vol. 2. 
Pp. 8 


excite not in the Hearer, 


the ſame Idea is in the 


Mind of the Speaker, Vol. 
52. p. 77. § 4 

What Ws are moſt doubtful, 
and why, ib. S 5, G. 


What unintelligible, 76. 


Are fittted to the Uſe of com. 
mon Life, p. 320. C2. | 


4. 15. 1 ; 
their End when they 
p 101. ( 22. 


The Suppoſition of their cer · 
tain, evident Signification, 
an Abuſe of Ws, Vol. 2. 


Worſhip, not an innate Idea, 
P. 50. 97. 


Wrangle, when we wrangle a- 


e Words, Vol. 2. p. 237. 
13. 


| Writings ancient, why 4 


to be preciſely underſtood. 


Vol. 2. p. 19. § 23. 
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